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PREFACE 


THE present work falls into two distinct parts, a biography 
of Solon and an edition of the fragments of his poems. The 
biographical essay should not be regarded as an introduction to 
the text of the poems and the commentary upon them. Since 
our knowledge of Solon’s life is not extensive and since the 
fragments of his poems are few, it is possible to include within 
one small book two things which in other cases would offer 
material for two separate books. ‘This is in one sense a happy 
circumstance, because the reader can have before him in brief 
space all that can be brought together about Solon. 

The biographical essay presents the results of a critical study 
of all the evidence available on the life of Solon. A sceptical 
attitude has been adopted alike toward ancient legend and 
modern hypothesis. If the attitude seems oversceptical, this is 

onot much to be regretted ; it is better in such a business to tell 

* nothing but the truth than to risk falsehood through fear of not 

telling the whole truth. But whatever has been rejected has 
received due consideration in footnotes or appendices. 

No critical discussion is offered of Solon’s code of laws; in- 

* deed, it is not certain that such a discussion would be really 
Efruitful. None at any rate has yet been made.! No one has 
9 even taken the first step in the investigation and subjected to 
4 critical examination all the laws which in ancient times passed 
as the laws of Solon, with a view to determining just which are 
authentic and which are not. It may be that so few would be 
we recognized as genuinely Solonian that the next step in the 
investigation would be impossible. But even if a small body of 


, 1Cf. p. 71, footnote 2. 
ill 
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genuinely Solonian laws were recovered, an estimate of their 
value and significance would still be extremely difficult because 
of our ignorance of conditions before and after the establish- 
ment of the code. If such a study could be successfully carried 
through, it should yield results of great value for the biographer 
of Solon, but it must be left to special students of the history 
of Athenian law. 

The reader will miss the extended treatment of certain topics 
which occupy much of the attention of historians in writing of 
the period of Solon. The biography does not pretend to offer 
a comprehensive discussion of the social and economic conditions 
of Athens, of the state of Athenian law, or of the forms of 
Athenian government. What is known of the reforms of Solon 
is the most valuable single piece of evidence for this wider 
study ; there is, indeed, no other direct evidence. It is the task 
of the general historian and of the student of constitutional and 
legal antiquities to use this evidence and, with the help of 
analogy, combination, and conjecture, to attempt to restore the 
history of pre-Solonian and Solonian times. We cannot say 
that we have anything more than a hypothetical understanding 
of the events and institutions of the period. If our knowledge 
were fairly sure and complete, the biographer of Solon would 
have no excuse for neglecting the study of the larger move- 
ments in which he played a part. A proper biography of a 
statesman is also a history of his times. In the present instance 
such a proper biography is impossible. Either one must enter 
on the broad field of history with scanty evidence and fearless 
conjecture as his guides; or he must confine himself to the 
career of Solon and hold fast to sound evidence. 

In the arrangement of the poetical fragments editors. have 
usually aimed to observe the chronological order of composi- 
tion. But no two have adopted the same arrangement, because 
it is impossible to determine the true chronological order. I 
have therefore not attempted an arrangement of this sort, pre- 
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ferring not to leave the reader with an impression of certainty 
about a thing which is only a matter of opinion. On the other 
hand, it is very important that the fragments should be read 
with the context of the passages in which they are quoted ; the 
recognition of this principle leads naturally to an arrangement 
according to the chronological order of the quoting authors, 
which is the one adopted. | 

The text of the fragments has been independently constructed 
on the basis of the text and critical apparatus of the editions 
from which the citations are made.!_ The statement of manu- 
script variants which is given in these editions is accepted as 
authoritative,? and the same abbreviations and symbols are em- 
ployed. There are recorded in the textual notes: (1) all 
cases in which the reading adopted differs from the reading of 
the edition from which the citation is made; (2) all cases in 
which the reading adopted, though it is the same as that of the 
accepted edition, is nevertheless not supported by any good 
manuscript or is the result of pure conjecture; and (35) all cases 
in which the reading adopted differs from the reading of the 
testimonia. Therefore, to put it in summary form, it is to be 
assumed that the text of this book, the text of the accepted 
edition of the author who quotes the fragment, at least one 
good manuscript of that author, and the testimonia (if there 
are any) are in entire accord, unless divergences are indicated 
in the textual notes. The only exception to this rule is in 
matters of spelling. The spelling of the text of Hiller-Crusius 
has been followed throughout without comment. The principles 
on which Crusius determined the correct spelling may be found 
on page v of the Anthologia Lyrica. No conjectural emenda- 
tions, except those which have been admitted into the text, are 
recorded in the textual notes. 


1 A list of these editions and the editions of the authors from whom the testi- 
monia are drawn will be found in Appendix 9. 
2 Except in the case of Diogenes Laertius (see commentary on xxxiv). 
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One remark should be made about the commentary. The 
many parallel passages which are quoted are not introduced 
simply because of some curious similarity of form or idea, but 
because they are thought to contribute to the proper under- 
standing of Solon’s verse. Quotations from Homer, Hesiod, 
and the elegiac poets, in particular, are intended to illustrate 
forms of thought or speech which were conventional in Solon’s 
time or which he borrowed from others. 

I desire to express here my obligation to my friend and col- 
league, Mr. Torsten Petersson, for the generous assistance which 
he has afforded me. He has not only read the manuscript 
through and offered many most valuable suggestions, but, better 
than this, he has come to my aid with his wise counsel at many 
perplexing moments during the writing of the book. For 
these things I am deeply grateful. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 


CHAPTER I 
RECORD OF SOLON IN ANTIQUITY 
1 

Lawegiver, one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, founder of 
the Athenian democracy — these are the titles which are asso- 
ciated with the name of Solon in the minds of well informed persons 
of the present day. If they are pressed a little, these same well 
informed persons may recall at least one good story about him, 
the famous story of his interview with Croesus, king of Lydia; 
and if they are urged to tell how they know these things,they 
will say without much hesitation that they learned them from the 
incomparable Plutarch or perhaps read of Croesus in Herodotus. 
Some, but probably not all, will remember that Solon was a poet 
as well as a statesman and therefore doubly a representative of 
the city whose glory springs in large measure from her matchless 
poetry and her indomitable love of liberty. These random recol- 
lections are all true and well founded, and they are enough to 
show that the man of whom such things can be said deserves to be 
better known. Whither shall we turn in order to learn more about 
him?! We can read Plutarch’s life again; but can we believe 
all he tells us? And are there no other ancient records by which 
we can supplement and correct the account which Plutarch gives? 
If, in order to answer these questions, we survey the record of 
Solon in the ancient authors, we shall find that many besides 
Plutarch had something to say of him. We shall also find that 
the ancient tradition followed certain well defined lines, which 
were fixed partly by the historical facts of his career and partly 
by legends which had become attached to his name. But before 


1Qn the sources for Solon in general, consult Busolt (1895, pp. 1-65, espe- 
cially 39-49 and 58 ff., and 256 ff.); Gilliard (1907, pp. 16-28) 
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we examine the nature of the ancient record itself, we should 
first inquire about the character of the foundations upon which it 
rests, in order that we may know what measure of confidence may 
be placed in it as a true report of the actual facts of Solon’s life. 
We certainly cannot push back the possibility of a written record 
of any sort beyond the middle of the fifth century B.c. at the 
earliest; but Solon himself lived in the first half of the sixth 
century. By what means could knowledge of events in the 
early part of the sixth century have been transmitted through the 
one or two centuries that intervened before men began to write 
the history of them? If there had been no means, we should 
be forced to confess that all that has been told us about Solon 
is mere unreliable tradition. But fortunately there were a few 
bridges across the gulf. 

The firmest of these was Solon’s own poetry, a concrete struc- 
ture reénforced with the bonds. of meter, which was unshaken by 
the lapse of time. The poems must have come down through the 
years substantially in the form in which they were originally com- 
posed, and they were a clear and intelligible voice out of the past. 
Furthermore, these poems were a historical document of great 
value; for many, if not most of them, were occasional poems, 
dealing with the events in which Solon himself played a part. 
There can therefore be little room for doubt about their authen- 
ticity. The fragments which survive afford us a surprising amount 
of information; the whole body of Solon’s poetry, which was 
available in ancient times, must have yielded much more. 

A second source of information which was freely drawn upon 
by the ancient writers was found in the laws which were attrib- 
uted to Solon. Here their footing was much more insecure. 
The authenticity of the laws is open to very grave question, as 
we shall see." But in the hands of critical scholars they could 
have been made to yield some information of great value. 

1 Appendix 4. 
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A third source of precise information about the past was to 
be found in the official records of the state. These were, indeed, 
very meager, and for the early part of the sixth century prob- 
ably did not go beyond the official list of archons. But this was 
something. And outside of Athens, there was the list of victors 
in the Pythian games at Delphi from which, we are told,' Aris- 
totle derived some information about Solon’s share in the Sacred 
War. 

Lastly, there were the frail strands of oral tradition leading 
back into the past. And oral tradition is not to be scorned as 
a source of historical information, though it must be handled with 
a most delicate critical judgment. In some things it can tell the 
truth, in others it is a mere conscienceless myth-monger. Un- 
fortunately Greek annalists and biographers did not deal criti- 
cally with their sources, and it is difficult for us to separate those 
of their statements which rest upon sound evidence from those 
which are only hanging in the air. In examining reports of 
events in the first half of the sixth century we must be suspi- 
cious of all stories which are told with much circumstantial de- 
tail. Such small baggage is easily lost in a voyage of a hundred 
years and is just as easily replaced by fresh inventions. But it 
is perhaps even more important that we should not yield to un- 
critical agnosticism, flatly denying the validity of all oral tradi- 
tion. The main facts are likely to come through, and should be 
accepted without too much hesitation, especially if there is some 
collateral support for them. 

These are the four ways in which the ancient authors could 
learn something of Solon and his times. We have no knowledge 
of any other.2 No assertion which was not founded upon one or 


1Plut. Sol. xi. 

2 Cf. Beloch (1912, p. 364): ‘*Glaubwiirdig ist diese Ueberlieferung (7.e., 
Const. of Ath., Plutarch, and Diogenes Laertius) nur insoweit, als sie auf die 
Gedichte Solons und seine Gesetze zuriickgeht. Von diesen Gesetzen sind aber 
diejenigen, die sich auf die Sozialreform und die Neuordnung der Verfassung 
bezogen, zum gréssten Teil schon friih verloren gegangen, da sie keine praktische 
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the other of these lines of evidence can be accepted as true. And 
even in cases where the ancient writers had such evidence at hand, 
we must still question their critical judgment in the use of it. If 
they have preserved for us the poem or the law upon which their 
statements are based, we are in a position to test and verify; 
otherwise we cannot be sure. But even when statements are made 
which are not supported by any law or poem which we, too, have 
before our eyes, we must still admit that they may be justified 
by evidence which the ancient authors had and which we have 
not. 

For us at the present day the evidence which is available 
for the determination of the truth about the life and works of 
Solon falls into two main divisions. The first, in which we can 
put great confidence, includes the actual extant writings of Solon 
himself, the poems mainly, and, as far as we can believe them au- 
thentic, the laws. The second is the ancient tradition, preserved 
through a lo long line line BOL writers, overlaid with legend, resting ul- 
timately on on the same poems which we have and others besides, 
on a large body of doubtful laws, on meager official records,and on 
vague popular report. This ancient record we can trust just so 
far as we can satisfy ourselves that it is based solidly on the four 
original foundations, and just so far as we can satisfy ourselves 
that the foundations themselves in each case were_secure. This 
means that we can accept little besides what we know was learned 
from the poems and the official_records. We do not need to 
trouble ourselves overmuch with the confused relationships 
between our ancient authorities. The earliest of them were 
searcely in a better position for learning the facts than the latest. 
The poems told the tale, and all who could read them with dis- 
cernment knew all that could be truly known about their author. 


Bedeutung mehr hatten . .. Andererseits galt spater ja manches Gesetz als 
solonisch, das erst lange nach Solon gegeben war. So beruht das Bild, 
das uns von Solons politischem Wirken tiberliefert ist, zum grossen Teil auf 
Combinationen.’’ 
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_ We shall now proceed to examine in greater detail these two 
main sources of information: first, the poems themselves, both 
those which we still possess and those of whose former existence 
we have some trace; and then, in a cursory way, the development 
of the biography of Solon in the ancient writers. 


2 


The fragments that survive, and which are attributed to Solon 
by the authors in whose works they appear, number-some two 
hundred eighty-three verses.‘ Some of these so-called fragments 
are probably complete poems ; most of them, however, are 
manifestly only portions of longer poems. In only one case 
have we any information concerning the actual length of the whole 
poem from which portions are quoted: the poem called “Salamis” 


was one hundred verses in length, and of these one hundred verses 
we have only eight, four in one fragment and two in each of two 
others.” Pale 

Besides what we can learn from the extant fragments, we have 
very little precise information concerning Solon’s poetical works. 
Diogenes Laertius,* in a brief and carelessly written list of his 
works, includes ‘“‘Salamis,’’ poems of self-counsel, and political 
poems, all in elegiac verse; and other poems in iambic and epodic 
verse. He mentions the number of five thousand verses, but it 
is not clear whether this number is intended to include all the 
poems, or only those in elegiac verse, or only the ‘“‘Salamis”’ and 
the political poems. But in any case the number seems exces- 
sively large for a man who did not make poetry his principal occu- 
pation. 


1 The elegiac fragments, of which the two longest (xl and xii) are respectively 
76 and 40 lines in length, number 215 verses; the iambic fragments, of which 
the longest (ix) consists of 27 verses, number in all 42 verses; the trochaic 
fragments, 20. Besides these there are two hexameters and four or five lines in 
lyric meter. 

2 xx, xxxiv, xxxv. See pp. 40ff. and Appendix 1. 3161. 
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Plutarch! divides the Socuinal works into two classes. The 
earlier poems, he says, were written for diversion. and am amusement ; 
these are probably the ones he has in mind when ann says Net 
Solon speaks of pleasure with more freedom than becomes a 
philosopher. The later poems are devoted to moral and politi- 
cal questions: some contained exhortations, admonitions, and re- 
bukes addressed to the Athenians; others were written in defense 
of his public acts as a statesman. ie: 

In a few cases definite poems seem to be referred to by ancient 
authors which are not actually quoted. 

Plato, in the Timaeus,? says that Solon frequently alludes 
to the intimacy which existed between himself an and the family 
of Dropides, the great-grandfather of Critias. A ~ single line? 
survives which apparently belonged to one of the poems con- 
taining such an allusion. 

Aristotle refers to poems, which he does not quote, in which 
Solon expressed his unwillingness to soil his reputation by at- 
tempting to make himself tyrant of Athens ;* and to others, be- 
sides those which he quotes himself, in which Solon laid the blame 
for the civil disorder in Athens on the rich.’ And it is possible 
that in one place 6 he is quoting indirecth y from a poem in which, 
after his archonship, Solon announced his intention of going 
abroad for ten years. d 


1 Sol. iii. 220e; cf. also Charmides 157e. Ve @.@.4 5 6 

4 Const. of Ath. vi 4. Fragments xxi and xxii probably belong to this 
group. 

5 Const. of Ath. v 3. Fragments xii, xvii, xl probably belong to this 
group. 


6 Const. of Ath. xi 1. 

7 Bekker thought he found a bit of verse embedded in Plutarch’s narrative 
(Sol. xv). The prose runsasfollows: PoBnbels uh cvyxéas Tavtdmact kal rapdgas 
Thy wordy acbevéorepos yévntat TOU KaTaoTHoa wadduy Kal cuvapudcacbar mpds TO 
dptorov. From this he constructs the following trochaics : 


ocvyxéas aravramact kal Tapdgas THv wore 
do GevéaoTtepos yévwuat TOU KaTacTHoaL Tau. 


Bergk thinks the words are Plutarch’s own; Wilamowitz recognizes them as 
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Most of the fragments owe their preservation to their impor- 
tance as historical documents. It may be that if we had all of 
Solon’s poetical works we should not find the political poems so 
largely preponderating. There would undoubtedly be a larger 
proportion dealing with lighter themes. 

We cannot, of course, expect to date the fragments with any 
precision and recover the exact circumstances of their composition. 
But certain ones were manifestly written before the archonship 
and certain ones after. The lines are too few in number to enable 
us to detect any change in style or increase in skill. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the longer elegiac poems belong to the earlier 
period and the principal iambic and trochaic fragments to the 
later. But this may be a mere accident in the preservation. 
There is undoubtedly a marked change 1 in Solon’ ‘Ss political opin- 
ions: before he put his reforms into’ ‘effect, he was disposed to 
lay the blame for the misfortunes of Athens on the greed of the 
rich; later he was -equally-convinced | of the folly and incapacity 
__ of the lower classes. 


It seems almost necessary to believe that Solon’s poems were 


recorded in writing by himself.2 Many of them, being occasional 


by Solon. It is not likely that Plutarch would thus quote two lines without in- 
dicating that they are a quotation. In Sol. ii he quotes i indirectly, but the 
quotation is very brief ; Aristotle in Const. of Ath. v 3 and Plutarch in Sol. xiv 
5 quote v, a single pentameter. But in the present case we must recognize the 
trochaic rhythm as accidental ; and after all nothing is gained by adding so un- 
certain a fragment to the collection of genuine fragments. The idea which is 
expressed in “the sentence we may Safely believe to ‘have been in Solon’s mind, 
because it really lay at the bottom of his whole policy. 

1 Wilamowitz (1895, II, 304 fi.) undertakes to piece together like a puzzle the 
fragments of Solon’s poems, and, with the help of what he takes as indirect 
quotations from the poems in Plutarch and Aristotle, to restore the several poems 
in their entirety, to outline the course of thought in each, and to assign them to 
the several periods in Solon’s life. It is an ingenious study, but unconvincing ; 
indeed its plausibility is deceptive, because it Jeaves in the reader’s mind seem- 
ing-true ideas which are after all only guesses. Many of the shorter fragments 
are arbitrarily assigned to Solon’s later years without a shred of justification. 
There is no such degree of certainty about Solon’s career as the reader of this 
chapter would be led to believe. 

* Heinemann (1897, pp. 45 ff.) thinks that an edition of the poems was pre- 
pared either by Solon himself or soon after his death. But he concludes, justly, 
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and in the nature of apologies for his own acts, would hardly have 
survived in the popular memory alone. Dissatisfied as they were 
with the results of Solon’s reforms, the Athenians wouid not 
naturally have committed to memory, or encouraged their rhapso- 
dists to commit to memory, the poems which Solon wrote in his 
own defense. Furthermore, some of his poems are addressed to 
individuals,! and it seems natural that they should have been 
sent to the persons for whom they were intended. 

There is only one hint in the ancient authors of any method 
of publication, and this is untrustworthy. Solon is supposed to 
have memorized the ‘‘Salamis”’ and recited it publicly in the 
market place. Though we cannot—accept this particular tradi- 
tion, it seems likely that this was the-regular method of publica- 
tion.2 But public recitation before various groups of citizens by 
the author himself was probably only the first step-in the dis- 
semination of the poems. They would then be repeated by 
others; and a few written copies would be made. 

What may fairly be regarded as the earliest allusion to poems 
of Solon is found in Plato’s Timaeus.’ Critias, the oligarch, 
who is a speaker in the dialogue, says that when he was a lad of 
ten years it was a common thing for the boys who took part in the 
competitive recitations at the festival of the Apaturia, to recite 
the poems of Solon, which were new at the time. There is no 
reason to doubt the truth of this statement — it was a thing about 
which Plato could easily have definite knowledge — and we may take 
it as proof that there was a well recognized collection of poems by 
Solon in the first half of the fifth century. One is struck by the 


that there is little probability that the names of the poems which are recorded 
and which appear in modern editions were actually given by Solon (pp. 35 ff.). 
1 xxi, xxii, xxvi, xxxvii, and possibly xxxix. 
2 On the recitation of elegies at social gatherings, see Croiset (1903, pp. 583, 


3 20d-21d. There is a quotation from xivina play of the comic poet Cratinus 
(see commentary on xiv), which was probably even earlier. Critias was born 
about 460 B.c. 
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remark that they were new at the time, when as a matter of 
fact they had been written between fifty and one hundred years 
before. The explanation probably is to be found in the fact that 
these poems would have been thought of as modern in contrast 
with Homer and Hesiod. Plato may also have been led to speak 
as he does by the fact that in his own day Solon’s poems were 
no longer recited on such occasions, having become old-fashioned 
in the midst of the abundant Athenian poetry of the fifth cen- 
tury. So there was for Plato a certain propriety in calling them 
new, both by contrast with the oldest Greek poetry on the one 
hand, and with the more recent poetry of his own day on the 
other. 

There is abundant evidence for the existence of the collection 
in Herodotus, Plato, Demosthenes, and Aristotle, and it seems 
probable that it continued in existence throughout antiquity. 
Of course many of the quotations in the later authors could have 
been drawn from the works of earlier writers. But some of these 
quotations are of a kind which could hardly have been made except 
from the collection itself. The grammarians and lexicographers 
quote passages as examples of the use of particular words. Athe- 
naeus has a quotation? which he says was ‘‘in the iambics,”’ 
as if he was acquainted with a collection of the iambic poems. 
Proclus * makes some very judicious comments on Solon’s style, 
which he could hardly have made unless he had read a considerable 
number of the poems; and there was certainly no collection of 
fragments like ours in his day. Lastly, the longest extant poem of 
Solon is not found.earlier than the anthology of Stobaeus, and this 
poem, of seventy-six lines, Stobaeus could hardly have found 
already quoted in the text of an earlier author, — though it may 
have been contained in some earlier anthology. 


1 F.g., the poems quoted by Aristides (second century a.p.) are all believed 
to be taken from the Const. of Ath. ; see Platt (1896). 

2 xxxiii. 

3 Ad Plat. Rep., vol. i, p. 65 Kroll; Ad Plat. Tim., vol. i, p. 98 Diehl. 
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Fortunately, the greater part of the extant verse can be rec- 
ognized as the authentic work of Solon with the utmost con- 
fidence, because it is concerned with the public events in which 
he played a principal part. As for the fragments which deal with 
general subjects, there is no reason to deny his authorship. The 
whole amount of Solonian poetry which we possess is too meager 
to justify us in rejecting this or that fragment on inner grounds of 
style and spirit. Only two of the fragments must be definitely 
set aside as late forgeries: ! one, the two hexameter verses which 
were supposed to be the introduction to a metrical version of the 
laws; the other, the lyric fragment which is drawn from a group 
of spurious scolia forged by Lobon of Argos and ascribed to the 
Seven Wise Men. 

The principal difficulty in the matter of authenticity lies in 
the fact that a number of the Solonian fragments are also found 
among the poems which are ascribed to Theognis; and we must 
ask ourselves which of the two poets has the better claim to 
them. 

It is generally recognized that the collection of elegiac poems 
which goes under the name of Theognis is something in the nature 
of an anthology, though there is considerable difference of opinion 
concerning the exact amount that is to be attributed to Theognis 
himself. Practically all scholars are agreed that the lines in 
Theognis which are elsewhere attributed to Solon are actually the 
work of Solon, and that, in one way or another, they have been 
included in the Theognidean collection. In view of the definite 
ascription to Solon and the composite nature of the Theognidean 
collection this is a just conclusion. And it is not shaken by the 
fact that a few verses which are ascribed to Solon and also in- 
cluded in Theognis are quoted by later authors as from Theognis.? 
This accident is due to the fact that the quotations were actually 


1 xvili and xxxviii. See commentary. 
2 xvi and xvi—a in Stob. iv 38, 7. 
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drawn from the Theognidean collection and the authors did not 
know that they were really by Solon. In one case Stobaeus 
assigns some verses to Theognis which he has already in another 
place assigned to Solon.’ There are in all some twenty-six verses 
by Solon which are also found in Theognis.? The extent and 
character of the differences between the two versions are dis- 
cussed in the commentary. 

Since we have evidence to show that as many as twenty-six 
verses in Theognis properly belong to Solon, it is reasonable to 
suppose that there are still other poems by Solon imbedded in the 
Theognidean collection, if we only had the means of detecting 
them. Many attempts have been made to show that particular 
verses belong to him, but with a single exception none is convinc- 
ing. Language, versification, style, and ideas offer very frail 
criteria in the case of two authors whose work is in many ways 
so similar and whose extant poems are so inconsiderable in amount. 


3 


The earliest appearance of Solon’s name in extant Greek 
literature is found in a fragment of two lines from a comedy of 
Cratinus,* who lived about the middle of the fifth century 


—B.C. Solon himself is represented as the speaker, and he alludes 
to the popular belief that his own ashes had been seattered over 
the island of Salamis. The significance of this curious notion 


1 x] 65-70 in Stob. iii 9, 23 and iv 47, 16. 

211i = 12531. ; vii 8f.= 153f. ; xvi = 719-724; xvii 1-4 = 315-318 ; xl 65-70 
= 585-590 ; xl 71-76 = 227-232. The extent and character of the differences 
between the two versions are discussed in the commentary. Cf. also Heine- 
mann (1897, pp. 16 ff.). 

3'The exception is found in vss. 725-728. Vss. 719-728 form a complete 
unit ; vss. 719-724 are ascribed to Solon by Plutarch ; it is altogether probable 
therefore that the four lines 725-728 should be included in Solon’s poem. These 
four lines are printed in the present edition as an appendix to xvi and are num- 
bered xvi-a. In view of the many divergences between the text of Plutarch for 
xvi and the text of Theognis we cannot assume that xvi-a is in exactly the form 
in which it was written by Solon. 

4 Diogenes Laertius i162. This is not the same fragment as that referred to 
on page 10, footnote 3. 
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will be better understood later when we have learned what Solon 
did for the Athenians in Salamis. But in the meantime it is 
interesting to observe that this first allusion to the great Athenian, 
separated from his own lifetime by a century and more, presents 
him to us almost in the guise of a mythological hero. In the 
history of Herodotus, which was composed about the same time, 
Solon is mentioned on several occasions:! the longest passage is 
an account of his legendary meeting with Croesus; but besides 
this there is recorded at least one real fact in his life. Thu- 
cydides is entirely silent on the subject of Solon ; but Aristophanes 
and Plato, a little later, speak of him in a number of places 
as a legislator, a poet, and a Wise Man. In Demosthenes and 
the orators he is a familiar name, being accepted by them as 
typical of all that is best in Athenian government_and law; in 
their minds and in the minds of their auditors he had come to 
represent the ideal form of democratic government, equally re- 
moved from obnoxious oligarchy and from the fierce democracy 
which ruled in Athens toward the close of the fifth century. He 
typified a vague ideal which all parties could unite in applaud- 
ing. Aristotle, too, as a student of political institutions, was a 
warm admirer of Solon, and, as we shall see, has much to tell us 
about him.? Thereafter frequent allusions to him are found in 
all kinds of books, —in the learned writers of the fourth cen- 
tury and later ages, in the lexicographers and grammarians, and 
in the anonymous commentaries which are preserved on the mar- 
gin of ancient manuscripts. 

Among all these authors there were some who dealt with the 
life and works of Solon more particularly and at greater length, 
not in the form of brief references, but in connected narratives. 
Some of these accounts, like that of Plutarch, happily still sur- 

1j 29-84, 86; ii 177; v 118. 


2 Outside of the Const. of Ath., the principal passages are in the Politics (ii 
12.1278 b, 34 ff. ii7;) 12660 b, 17 51 11; 1283s 32): 
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vive; others we know nothing about except through indirect report. 
But in order that we may understand the character of the ancient 
record, we must not be satisfied merely with an examination of 
the extant books; we must also try to recover something of those 
that are lost. The list of authors in whom we can still read short 
accounts, a page or two in length, of various circumstances in 
Solon’s career is fairly long and includes many names besides the 
writers already mentioned.! 

More important than these, however, are the more extended 
accounts which have been left us by Aristotle, Diodorus Siculus, 
Plutarch, and Diogenes Laertius. These four constitute our 
principal source of information. They are widely separated in 
time, and it is only through accident that they are the only im- 
portant extant accounts out of all the literary and scholarly works 
of many centuries. It is not to be supposed that there is neces- 
sarily any chain connecting the four in such a way that each is 
to be regarded as dependent upon his predecessor. The study 
of their sources has been pursued with great diligence, and we 
know that they drew their material from many writers whose 
books are now lost. We shall examine these four accounts a little 
more carefully and attempt to restore from them some of the 
missing links in the biographical tradition. Since our knowledge 
of the lost writers is derived only from allusions to them in sub- 
sequent literature, it will be convenient to begin with the latest 
of the four extant accounts, that of Diogenes Laertius, and pro- 
ceed from him to the earlier. 

Diogenes Laertius’ life of Solon, about six pages in length, 
was composed in the early part of the third century a.p. and is 


1 The following may be noted: Aeneas Tacticus, Comm. Pol. iv 8 ff.; Justi- 
nus, ii7 f. ; Frontinus, Strateg. ii9,9; Aelian, V. H. vii 19 and viii 16 ; Polyaenus, 
Strateg. 120; Suidas, s.v. Zé\wy, etc. Short summaries of the principal features 
of Solon’s life are also to be foundinan anonymous Vita Solonis (in Biographi 
Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 113) and in the scholia to Plat. Rep. x 599e and 
Demosthenes xlv 64. 
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to be found in the first book of his Lives of the Philosophers. It 
is an altogether uncritical compilation of scattered scraps of in- 
formation concerning Solon and his work. Besides the traditional 
matter, it contains a few of Solon’s poems, many sayings and apoph- 
thegms attributed to him, and some spurious letters supposed 
to have been written by him to Periander, Epimenides, Pisistratus, 
and Croesus. Diogenes mentions a few of his authorities by name, 
among whom the most important seems to have been one Sosic- 
rates of Rhodes who lived early in the Christian era. But it 
is generally assumed that his principal sources were the same as 
Plutarch’s,! which will be discussed presently. 

Plutarch’s biography, the longest and fullest account which 
we possess of Solon and his times, consists of about thirty-five 
pages, and was written in the second century A.D. Little is to be 
found in other authors which is not also given by him. Many 
poems are quoted; and much that he has to tell us is demon- 
strably true. But large portions of the biography are legendary 
in character; and frequently small matters which are known to 
be true in themselves are expanded into long narratives, charming 
in style but unreliable in substance. Plutarch’s fondness for 
anecdote and his well known preoccupation with the meral im- 
plications of his subject detract from his historical accuracy, 
here as elsewhere. But the total impression of the character of 
Solon which he leaves with the reader is entirely harmonious with 
his true character as far as it is revealed in his own poems. Be- 
sides the poems of Solon which he quotes as evidence, Plutarch 
mentions during the course of the biography some fourteen or 
fifteen writers as authorities for various statements, but he had 
probably not consulted them all directly. Among them are 
Androtion, Aristotle, Heracleides Ponticus, Demetrius of Phale- 
rum, Theophrastus, Phanias of f Lesbos, Hereas of Megara. But 
modern investigation has shown that his principal sources, out- 

1 See Busolt (1895, p. 59). 
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side of Solon’s own poems, were the learned writers, Didymus and 
Hermippus.! 

Hermippus of. Smyrna lived about 200 B.c. He was the 
author of Biographies of Illustrious Men (Biow rv ev madeca 
duarauwavtrwv), of which large work the names of certain por- 
tions are known. Among these are sections ‘‘Concerning the 
Seven Wise Men” and ‘‘Concerning Lawgivers.’’ Solon might 
have found a place equally well under either of these heads. The 
work of Hermippus, which must have been an uncritical collec- 
tion of traditional lore, is known to have been widely used as a 
source by later writers, and probably Plutarch derived from it 
most of his biographical material. It is supposed, furthermore, 
that Plutarch’s acquaintance with Androtion, Herodotus, Theo- 
phrastus, and other early authors came through Hermippus. 
There is some doubt whether either Hermippus or Plutarch used 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. 

Didymus of Alexandria was an extraordinarily prolific writer 
who lived at the very beginning of the Christian era. Among the 
numberless works in which he gathered up the learning of his 
predecessors_was—one_on the laws of Solon (wept trav dfovey trav 
XAwvos avtiypapy mpos “AckAnmiadnv), which is mentioned by Plu- 
tarch,? and from which he probably learned what he has to tell 
us in the long section of his biography which he devotes to 
Solon’s laws. 

Earlier than Plutarch, but infinitely less important, is the 
brief account of Solon which is preserved in the fragmentary ninth 
book of the history of Diodorus Siculus, who lived just at the dawn 
of the Christian era. Most of what Diodorus has to say of Solon 
is legendary in character and of little value. He gives no hint of 
the sources of his information about Solon; but it is known that 
he derived some of his material at least, directly or indirectly, 
from Ephorus.and Hermippus.2 The biographer Hermippus, as 

1 See Busolt (1895, p. 58), 2 Sol. i. 8 See Busolt (1895, p. 59). 
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we have seen, lived some two centuries earlier than Diodorus. 
Ephorus lived a century and a half before Hermippus. He was 
a pupil of the school of Isocrates and wrote a universal history of 
the Greeks from the return of the Heracletdae-to-about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century B.c. This work consisted of no less than 
thirty books; but this is little enough for the history of so long a 
period, and we cannot suppose that the space given to Solon and 
his times was very considerable. 

We come now to the fourth and earliest account of Solon’s 
career, which consists of about twelve pages near the beginning of 
Aristotle’s treatiseon the Constitution of Athens, which was com- 
posed about the middle of the fourth century B.c. This treatise, 
which was discovered and published only in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, has given us some fragments | of Solon’s 
poems which we did not have before; but otherwise it does little 
more than corroborate or slightly “ately information which we 
already possessed. The general conception of Solon which had 
been previously entertained has not been altered by Aristotle’s 
account. He gives most of his attention to _Solon’s economic, 
legislative, and-political reforms, and quotes a number of passages 
from the poems as evidence for the truth of his statements. In 
the pages devoted to Solon, Aristotle mentions no earlier writer 
by name, but he permits us to see whence he derived his informa- 
tion. First and most important as a source were Solon’s own 
poems, both those which he quotes and no doubt others which he 
was familiar with ; a considerable part of Aristotle’s account is sub- 
stantiated and verified by these quotations, and we have reason 
to believe that other statements, too, rest upon poems which are 
not quoted. Second, a number of laws are referred to, which 
Aristotle regarded as the work of Solon. These laws are used by 
him as evidence—for—certain political institutions which he at- 
tributes to Solon. Third, some conclusions concerning Solon’s 
constitution are drawn from customs which still survived in 
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Aristotle’s day. Fourth, there are indications that he derived 
some information from certain conflicting traditions concerning 
some features of Solon’s career. He refers expressly to the 
‘‘account given by the popular party’’ (6 r@v dyporix@v Adyos), and 
by implication gives us to understand that there was also an aris- 
tocratic or oligarchic account.!. There is nothing in the text to 
show whether these two accounts were written down or merely 
oral traditions.” 

These four sources are the only ones that can be discerned in 
the text itself. Are we to suppose that Aristotle owed nothing 
to earlier writers? There is very little doubt that there was such 
a source, which, though not mentioned by Aristotle, may have 
been more directly useful to him than the four sources which 
are apparent.’ This was the work of the Athenian chroniclers, 
the so-called “Ar@idoypagai, who had been busying themselves 
for some years before Aristotle’s time with the composition 
of prose accounts of early Athenian history. Among these the 
one to whom Aristotle was most indebted appears to have been 
Androtion, like Ephorus a pupil of Isocrates, and an older contem- 
porary of Aristotle, whose name is familiar to us from the well 
known speech which was delivered against him by Demosthenes. 
The book of Androtion is generally assumed to be the first written 


1 Const. of Ath. vi 3. 

2 Cf. Wilamowitz (1893, I, 55): ‘‘Ich meine, es ist klar geworden, dass 
Aristoteles es sich mit der behandlung Solons recht leicht gemacht hat. die 
person des gesetzgebers, wie sie in den gedichten leibhaft ihm entgegentrat, in- 
teressirte,i’ 9, und sie stellte er mittelst dieser unverfalschten zeugnisse in ein 
helles unc eines Jicht. aber das antiquarische detail einer verschollenen gesetz- 
gebung war dem philosophen sehr wenig interessant. er hat weder sich selbst 
noch seinen lesern ein bild jener verfassung zu entwerfen versucht, sondern sich 
begniigt eine sehr kurze und ungleichfOrmig gearbeitete skizze fast ausschliesslich 
auf grund der darstellungen zu liefern, die er bei den attidographen fand. 
dagegen hat er seine auge scharf auf das ziel gerichtet, die ausgebildete demo- 
kratie, die er nachher darstellen will: die hat Solon begriindet, schon allein durch 
aufhebung der schuldknechtschaft ; die weiteren demokratischen grundrechte 
erortert cap. 9.”’ 

3 For the sources of the Const. of Ath. see Busolt (1895, pp. 39-49), Seeck 
(1904), Sandys (1912, pp. Ixv ff.). 

4On Androtion and the other Attic chroniclers see Busolt (1895, pp. 7 ff.). 
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account of Solon and_his age, and all later accounts are supposed 
to rest upon it, directly or indirectly. But his account of Solon 
was probably very brief, and no doubt all he had to tell is pre- 
served for us in one or another of the later authors. His sources 
were probably the same as those which we have discovered in 
Aristotle. | 

This brief sketch is enough to show that our four principal 
accounts of the life and works of Solon and the lesser contributions 
to our knowledge which are scattered through the ancient authors 
are inconsiderable in extent when they are compared with the 
many writings no longer extant of which Solon was the subject. 
A few parts of the structure of ancient literature still stand above 
the waves; but most of the foundations and supports on which 
these parts rest have been overwhelmed by time. We have been 
able to catch glimpses of a little of the substructure where it lies 
just below the surface. The names of many other authors who 
support the tradition of Solon, but whose works have sunk still 
deeper into oblivion, might be recounted if it were profitable to 
do so. But enough has been said to give a fair impression of the 
nature of the record of Solon in antiquity. If we review once more 
the names of the authors who had a major part in the transmission 
of our knowledge of Solon — Androtion, Aristotle, Ephorus, 
Hermippus, Diodorus, Didymus, Plutarch, and Diogenes — we 
observe that there were two causes in particular which ied them 
to give special attention to Solon. One was the fact that he was 
the reputed author of the first Athenian code_of law ; hie other 
was the fact that he was numbered among the Seven Wise Men. 
‘Phese were the two circumstances to which in the past, as in the 
present, Solon chiefly owed his fame, and it is worth while for a 
moment to push our investigation a little farther along one of the 
two lines which were followed by the ancient record, the legend of 
the Seven Wise Men. 
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From the time of Aristotle onward, many men devoted them- 
selves to the study of the laws and the political constitutions of 
the Greek states, and many books were written on these subjects. 
In most of them, it is fair to presume, the Athenian laws and 
political institutions which were attributed to Solon must have 
received their share of attention. The works of Didymus and 
Hermippus, in which we know there was much about Solon, have 
already been mentioned. Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, 
is supposed to have written a book Concerning Laws (rept vépwv) : 
and his pupil, Demetrius of Phalerum, wrote a book Con- 
cerning Legislation at Athens and another Concerning the Political 
Constitutions of Athens: These last named works may very 
likely have been the source of Didymus, and therefore ultimately 
the source of that portion of Plutarch’s biography which deals 
with the laws of Solon. The names of other writers on laws and 
lawgivers are also known, and they, together with the writers 
already mentioned, probably assisted in the preservation of what- 
ever information men had about Solon as a lawgiver. 

However much, or however little, writers such as these may 
have known about Solon’s contribution to the legal and political 
institutions of Athens, there was at least a foundation of fact to 
their undertakings. Solon unquestionably wrote laws and modi- 
fied more or less the Athenian constitution. But the conception 
of Seven Wise Men was an arbitrary invention; and though we 
have a little sound information about these Wise Men as individ- 
uals, all that is related about them as a group is purely legendary. 
Indeed most, though not all, of the stories about Solon which can 
be set apart as legends lacking historical foundation are attached 
to his name as one of the Seven. 

It is not known when the Greeks first began to talk of a group 
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of Seven Wise Men.’ But the notion was evidently a familiar 
one by the time Plato wrote the Protagoras. In this dialogue,’ 
Socrates gives a-list.of the Seven and allows us to see that it was 
not one constructed by himself, but rather one which was already 
recognized. The names in this list are Thales of Miletus, Pittacus 
of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, Solon of Athens, Cleobulus of Lindus, 
Myson of Chene, Chilon of Sparta. In the lists which are given 
by later authors some of these names are replaced by others. 
Only four names appear in all lists. Thales, Bias, Pittacus, and 
Solon. _In_most.lists-Myson is omitted, and Periander of Corinth 
is put in his place. In all, there are some twenty-two names 
which are found in one or another of these ancient lists of Seven 
Wise Men. 

Almost all the men whose names found a place at one time or 
another in this group of seven were historical characters, and 
almost all, like Solon, lived in the sixth century B.c. The 
wisdom for which they were celebrated was the wisdom of men of 
affairs who were experienced in the ways of the world and in the 
fortunes of men. They were not supposed to be gifted with the 
mysterious lore of the sage. None but Solon was the author of 
any literary works.2 Almost all took an active part in public 
life and were benefactors of their countries. Their wisdom was 
supposed to have found expression in the pithy maxims 
which were attributed to them and of which considerable col- 
lections were made. The most famous of these maxims were: 
yvah cavtov; pydev dyav; pétpov apiorov; éyyva mapa 6 ara. A col- 
lection of them was made by Demetrius of Phalerum, and 
many have been preserved in Diogenes Laertius and other writers. 
Indeed, it has been suggested* that the conception of a group of 
seven wise men may have had its origin in such a collection, 


1 For the Seven Wise Men see Zeller, Phil. der Griech., vol. I, 5. Auten 
pp. 110 ff. ; Wulf (1895); Meyer (1893, p. 717) ; Beloch (1913, pp. 852-360). 

2 Protag. 348. S Hiller (1878); 

4 Christ, Gesch. d. griech. Literatur, 8. Aufl. 1890, Munich, p. 133. 
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containing the maxims grouped under seven names. This is 
only a conjecture. But at any rate the familiar maxims served 
to give substance to the conception. Socrates speaks with ap- 
proval of the laconic brevity of these utterances, in which were 
summed up the results of long experience and profound observa- 
tion. Undoubtedly in attributing these proverbs to Seven Wise 
Men the Greeks were only following their unfailing instinct of 
searching for some definite personal author for every feature of 
their civilization. The Seven Wise Men were men of real dis- 
tinction and ability who lived in the sixth century; the prov- 
erbs and maxims were well known principles of conduct in the 
Greek world: legend united the two and made the Wise Men the 
authors of the proverbs. 

When once the conception of the Seven had been formed, 
legend was soon busy decking it out with circumstantial details. 
The Seven were soon thought of as exact contemporaries and 
personal friends; banquets were described at which they met 
and conversed with the wit and sagacity which was to be expected 
of them ;! they were the guests of foreign kings-and in their in- 
terviews with them exhibited the superior intelligence of the 
Greeks; a golden tripod was offered as prize to the wisest among 
them, and after each had modestly declined it in turn, they 
united in offering it to Apollo-himself at Delphi; they also made 
an offering to Apollo of the maxims which they had composed, 
inscribing them on the temple at Delphi. Besides these fables 
in which they all had a share, each individual had a legend of his 
own which credited him with many clever deeds and sayings. 
The first book of Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of the Philosophers 
contains biographies of eleven men whose names appear in the 
lists of Wise Men. 

Legends cluster thick about the name of Solon, as a member 
of this illustrious group. He, too, rejected the tripod and refused 


1 Cf. especially Plutarch’s Convivium Septem Sapientium. 
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to admit that he was the wisest of men ; he feasted with the others 
and contributed his share of wisdom to the conversation; he 
is credited with the authorship of many clever moral sayings. 
But besides these there are certain legends which are told of 
him in particular which deserve a word of consideration. 

The most famous story about Solon relates to his interview 
with Croesus, king of Lydia.! We are told that Solon visited the 
Lydian court, and that Croesus tried to dazzle him with the 
splendor of his riches. Asking Solon whom he considered the 
happiest man in the world, Croesus expected him to answer that 
the king of Lydia was the happiest. But Solon mentioned the 
names of three unknown Greeks, two Argives and an Athenian, 
who were already dead, and told of the noble manner of their 
death. Upon this, Croesus became angry and asked if he was not 
himself to be reckoned as one of the happiest of men. Solon 
replied that no man can be. called happy until he has lived his 
life through without disaster. Thereupon Croesus dismissed 
him with scorn and indignation. But in later years, when his 
kingdom had been conquered by the Persian-Cyrus, and he was 
himself about to be burned on the pyre, the words of Solon came 
again to his mind, and he called on his name three times in a loud 
voice. When Cyrus heard these cries and learned the cause, he 
was so much impressed with the wisdom of Solon and so strongly 
reminded of the uncertainty of his own fortunes that he spared 
the life of Croesus and made him his friend and counselor. 

This tale was told again and again by ancient writers. The 
earliest version we have is found in the first book of Herodotus,’ 
who narrates the events with all the art of the prince of story- 
tellers. He has so expanded and embellished it, and imparted 
to it so great a moral dignity, that it has become one of the best- 
known and most admired portions of his whole work. The 
story appears again, also well told, both in Diodorus and m 

1 On Solon and Croesus see Busolt (1895, p. 300). 27 29-34. 
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Plutarch,! and is briefly alluded to by Diogenes Laertius, who 
refrains from telling it at length because, as he says, it is so 
hackneyed (7a OpvAovpeva). 

The truth of the story was doubted even in ancient times. 
Plutarch introduces his narrative with a remarkable statement 
in which he mentions these doubts, and which throws much light 
at the same time on his critical judgment in matters of historical 
accuracy. He says:? 

As for his [Solon’s] interview with Croesus, some think to prove 
by chronology that it is fictitious. But when a story is so famous and 
so well-attested, and, what is more to the point, when it comports so well 
with the character of Solon, and is so worthy of his magnanimity and 
wisdom, I do not propose to reject it out of deference to any chronological 
canons, so called, which thousands are to this day revising, without being 
able to bring their contradictions into any general agreement. 

Now the chronological objections are serious, but not ab- 
solutely insuperable. Croesus came to the throne about the year 
555.. Solon’s death is generally fixed at about 559, but there is 
nothing to prove that he did not live for many years after this 
date. The interview, therefore, might have been held soon after 
Croesus’ accession. But the really insuperable objections to our 
acceptance of the story are: first, that there is no known way 
in which it could have been transmitted ; second, that the legen-. 
dary character of it is unmistakable; and,-third, that it forms a 
part of the larger tradition of the Seven Wise Men peak its many 
unquestionably legendary interviews. 

Plutarch is right when he says that the story comports well 
with the character of Solon. This must be said to the credit of 
the authors of the legend; but it does not, of course, prove its 
truth. There are two moral principles by which Solon is moved 
in the legend: one is scorn and contempt of great riches; the 
other is the belief that human happiness cannot be judged till the 


1 Diodorus ix 2 and 26f.; Plut. Sol. xxviif.; Diog. Laert. i 50. 
2 Plut. Sol. xxvii (Perrin’s translation). 
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will of the gods has been fulfilled tothe end. There is abundant 
evidence even in the few remaining poems of Solon that these 
two principles were strongly characteristic of his thought. Ex- 
pressions of the former are to be found scattered all through the 
fragments. The latter is énunciated in the noble poetry of his 
longest elegy. 

Good stories are also told of interviews, equally legendary 
in character, between Solon and three other men who were in- 
cluded in various lists of the Seven Wise Men: Anacharsis the 
Scythian, Thales of. Miletus, and the mysterious Epimenides 
of Crete... In each of these cases it is the wit and shrewdness, 
not of Solon, but of his interlocutor, which is displayed. The 
stories probably belonged originally to the legends of the three 
other men, and Solon was introduced into them because of the 
association of the Seven. 

Such, then, was the reputation of Solon in the ancient world, 
and such was the written record of his career. It is apparent that 
we must stand incredulous before many stories which are told of 
his exploits. As stories they have their value; but they will 
not be retold here. We must be willing to sacrifice the picturesque 
and romantic inventions which add so much to the definiteness 
and charm of Plutarch’s biography. We must keep our minds 
unflinchingly on the ultimate sources of information which have 
already been described, and reject all that cannot be traced to 
them. But when all subtractions have been made, there still 
remains for us a noble career which is clear at least in its main 
outlines, and a personality of sterling worth. Fortunately not 
a little of sound fact stands the test, and we need not despair of 
knowing Solon in some sort even as he was. 


1 Anacharsis: Plut. Sol. v; Diog. Laert. i101f. Thales: Plut. Sol. vi. 
Epimenides: Plut. Sol. xii; Diog. Laert. i 109 ff. 
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BEFORE THE ARCHONSHIP 


1 


No precise date is known for any event in Solon’s life. Even 
the year of his archonship cannot be fixed, and we can only say 
that it fell within the period between 594 and 590 B.c.' There 
is no statement in the ancient authorities concerning the date of 
his birth; about the date of his death, there are conflicting asser- 
tions. According to one of these, he died in the archonship of 


these statements can be accepted as certainly true; they were 
probably based upon chronological calculations of a sort which are 
not to be trusted. But if we take them for what they are worth, 
we find that the year of his birth would be 640-639. In this case 
he would have been somewhere between forty-five and fifty years 
of age at the time of his archonship — just the period of life at 
which perhaps men would have been most willing to entrust to 
him grave public responsiblities, though he might well have held 
the office ten years earlier or ten years later. But we shall not 
be far wrong if we think of the life of Solon as occupying the 
greater part of the second half of the seventh century B.c. and the 
greater part of the first half of the sixth century and bisected ap- 
proximately by the year 600. 

That Solon was an Athenian by birth we should not think of 


1 See Appendix 2. 
2 Archonship of Hegestratus: Phanias ap. Plut. Sol. xxxii 3. Eighty years 
of age: Diog. Laert. i 62. 
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doubting if we did not discover that he is twice called a Sala- 
minian.! But we must regard this as an error when we recall 
his-own words, — “‘ May I-be_no longer an Athenian,” in the poem 
entitled ‘‘Salamis.’’? The error was probably due to the renown 
of Solon’s leadership in the Athenian conquest of the neighboring 
island, in connection with which this very poem was composed. It 
is even possible that Diodorus and Diogenes were not really in 
error, but were only applying the name Salaminius to Solon as 
the Roman Scipio was called Africanus. 

Let us stop to consider for a moment what it meant to be an 
Athenian at the dawn of the sixth century B.c.2 The name of 
Athens rouses in the mind so many memories of the glories of 
her prime, and the sixth century is an epoch about which our 
recollections are so vague and insubstantial, that we are in danger 
of holding a false conception of the Athens in which Solon lived. 
Almost all the achievements to which Athens owes her fame 
still lay far below the horizon of the future. The brilliant develop- 
ment under the rule of—Pisistratus, the principle of democracy, 
the deathless glory of the Persian wars, the-growth of empire, 
the white heat of genius during the long war with Sparta, the mellow 
age of philosophy,—men could not even have dreamed of these 
wonders in the rocky land of Attica at the beginning of the sixth 
century. The old fortress of the Acropolis was not yet crowned 
with the noble buildings which to our eyes form the chief feature 
of the Attic scene. Art and literature were still unknown. Solon 
himself was the first of Attic poets, and was to have no notable 
successor for fifty years and more. Sculpture was still in a rude 
stage of advancement. Probably even the primitive statues 
which were overthrown by the Persians and which have been 
discovered in the debris of the Acropolis were still unwrought. 


1 Diod. ix 1; Diog. Laert. i145. Elsewhere always an Athenian. 

2 Xxxiv. 

3 For early social and economic conditions in Athens see especially Wil- 
brandt (1898) and De Sanctis (1912). 
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The painted pottery, found in the graves of this early period, has 
as yet little promise of the exquisite art of the future. All the 
glories which the Athenians of a later time pointed to with pride 
and we contemplate with admiration did not yet exist as an in- 
centive to loyal emulation. 

One of the most signal characteristics of Athens throughout 
the sixth century, as contrasted with the fifth, is her inland posi- 
tion. Themistocles and Pericles made Athens an island state, 
facing the sea and depending for her prestige and for her very 
existence upon sea-borne commerce and naval defense. In the 
sixth century Athens was only just beginning to be aware of this 
mighty neighbor and ally, waiting just off her coasts. Her people 
were mostly occupied with internal affairs. The social institu- 
tions which are rooted in agricultural life still prevailed. Land- 
holders were the dominant class in the community. There were 
nobles with hereditary estates, peasants and serfs with no estates 
at all. Men were bound together by the religious bonds of clan 
and family. Not only their livelihood, but their religion and 
their habits of life were drawn from the soil. In later times, it 
was the sea that fashioned men’s lives and habits; and since no 
individual can own a portion of the high seas, there emerged an 
equality of opportunity in industry and commerce which tended 
to break down the feudal distinctions between—landlords and 
landless folk, between nobles and commons.—This change had 
begun in Solon’s time. Men whose wealth consisted of money 

1 Wilamowitz (1893, II, 60): ‘‘aber ganz abgesehen von dem formalen stu- 
dium, das seine gedichte zur voraussetzung haben, hat er sein ganzes denken und 
empfinden ionisch machen miissen, menschlich, modern fiir seine zeit. halten 
wir doch die attischen werke etwa der gleichen periode neben ihn: wie gross ist 
der abstand. die késtliche darstellungsfreude mit der der bildner des Typhon- 
giebels seine scheusale in aller derbheit aus seinem weichen stein schnitzt, das 
ist das alte Athen, dasselbe, das ein paar generationen friiher leichenztige und 
seeschlachten mit kindlichen mitteln auf die tonkriige pinselte, ungeschlacht 
autochthonisch, aber mit acht attischer évapyela.’? One should not forget, how- 
ever, that sculpture and painting were arts of a much slower growth in Greece 


than poetry ; and the real state of culture in Athens might be measured by Solon’s 
poetry as well perhaps as by the Typhon pediment. 
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accumulated in foreign trade began.to take their places by the 
side of the men whose wealth was in land. But the new source 
of wealth was not yet-open to any but the old landed nobility 
who had the means for new enterprise. Such changes as these 
are of slow growth, and we must not think that there was at any 
time a conscious transition from the old order to the new, at 
least until Themistocles built the long walls. Roughly speaking, 
the age of Solon was characterized by the old order, the age of 
Pericles by the new. | ce 

Athens, however, was not shut off from contact with the out- 
side world. There is evidence that during this period she was 
adopting some of the customs of the Ionian Greeks who dwelt in 
Asia. The ancient dress of Attiea-was discarded for the Ionian 
fashion; the Ionian practice of cremating the dead was taking 
its place beside the old Attic custom of burial; a knowledge of 
the Ionian mythological epic is revealed in some of the pictures 
painted on Attic pottery. Trade, too, was carried on with other 
communities. Fragments of early Athenian pottery have been 
found in Cyprus and as far west as Etruria; and on the Acropolis 
there have been discovered broken bits of vessels which had been 
made in Crete or at Naucratis in Egypt. 

In that far-off day the city which was later to be the school © 
of Hellas and the chief city of Greece in art and letters, in in- 
dustry and commerce, was a place of little account in the world. 
The main currents of Hellenic life did not flow through Attica. 
The focus of Hellenic life was across the Aegean Sea. Miletus 
was the greatest city of the Greek world. Her close rivals were 
Samos, Ephesus, Smyrna, and other cities whose names are less 
well known to-day, lusty champions of the Greek spirit, not yet 
enervated and corrupted by the laxity of the Orient. Ionia 
was the first school of Hellas. Even on the western side of the 
Aegean there were many cities more notable than Athens: Corinth 
on the isthmus; Chalcis and Eretria on the island of Euboea; 
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Megara, which Athens later came to despise; and Aegina, whose 
proud Dorian lords were in the end forced to bend to Athens. 
These were the cities which had played a part in the vast projects 
of colonization which marked the eighth and seventh centuries. 
They had established flourishing outposts of Greek civilization 
from the Black Sea to Spain and from Thrace to the northern 
coast of Africa. Athens had not a single colony. Athenian mer- 
chants made use of money, the wonderful invention of the age ; 
but they used the coinage of other cities. Athens probably 
minted no coins of her own before the time of Solon. 

It is not difficult to discover what characteristics would be 
absent in a true portrait of Athens at the beginning of the sixth 
century. They are, in point of fact, generally identical with all 
the notable features of the more prominent Greek communities 
of the same epoch and of Athens herself at the period of her great- 
ness. But though we recognize that these characteristics must 
be eliminated, it is not easy to form and preserve a true concep- 
tion of what Athens actually was. There is little that is positive 
to put in the place of what we know we must omit. If we try 
to create a picture of Attica and of the people who dwelt there 
as they appeared to the eyes of Solon, we find that material is 
almost wholly lacking. There are many scattered scraps of in- 
formation concerning the religious, social, and political institu- 
tions of early Athens; but they cannot be united into any com- 
prehensive picture of the city’s life. We know that the scattered 
villages of the land were already associated together in that re- 
markable community which recognized all residents of Attica 
as Athenians. The people who lived about the Acropolis were 
not more truly Athenians than those who dwelt in the mountains 
or along the sea or farmed the more fertile valleys. The city of 
Athens did not dominate Attica, but all Attica was Athens. This 
was a momentous circumstance for the development of the state ; 
and though the city of Athens never spread beyond the bounds of 
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Attica, yet this political organization was as significant for Athens 
herself as a similar organization was for the city of Rome, which 
ultimately became coterminous with the Roman empire. In 
this larger community of Athens, Eleusis also already formed a 
part. This little village which lay beyond the low range of hills 
to the west of the Acropolis had already been incorporated into 
the Athenian state, bringing to the common life of Athenians 
participation in the noble religious usages and ideas which there 
had their home. 

Solon himself, in the longest of his extant poems, gives us an 
account of the principal Qceupations of the men of his time. He 
shows us the trader, the husbandman, and the artisan; the min- 
strel, the prophet, and the physician. A busy, bustling world 
it seemed to him, in which all were working blindly with little 
thought of the future. Money-making, he tells us, filled men’s 
minds; and in his day a deep social and economic unrest per- 
vaded society, as a result of the unequal distribution of wealth. 
Society fell into two conflicting classes:-the one was composed of 
the ‘‘best’’ people (dpurro),-by which were meant the people of 
wealth and noble birth; the other consisted of the folk at large 
(Sjpos). Political power lay entirely in the hands of the former 
class, and the magistrates were chosen only from their number. 
The restlessness, however, of the lower classes seems to have 
been due not so much to political inequality as to cruel economic 
conditions. Of all this we shall learn more later, because it was 
to remedy the disorder that Solon was chosen to the archonship. 
But since the disorder must have been long in growing, it 1s neces- 
sary that we should glance thus for a moment at the state of the 
world in which Solon lived. 

2 

If now we return to Solon, we may perhaps comprehend some- 
thing of the significance of the two facts about him which have 
already been presented. He was an Athenian whose years of 
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his position in this old feudal society of Athens which was slowly 
outgrowing its ancient molds? What was his family, and what 
were the formative influences of his early life? There will be 
no temptation to protract the story of his childhood and his 
youth in the somwhat pointless manner which is generally in- 
evitable in the biographies of men about whom much is known. 
Little is told us about this-period in his life; and even this is 
open to question because we cannot be sure that it rests upon 
secure evidence. But there are some things of which we can 
be sure, and fortunately they are things of whose importance 
we shall be convinced when we come to the principal work of 
his life. 

The name of Solon’s father, we are told,! was Execestides. 
The authorities all agree in this, with one-exception: a certain 
Philocles, otherwise unknown, is reported by Plutarch ? as giving 
the name Euphorion for Solon’s father. But Plutarch himself 
believed Execestides to be the correct name. The name of 
Solon’s mother is unknown; according to Heracleides Ponticus,’ 
who probably had no means of knowing anything about it, she 
was a cousin of the mother of Pisistratus. 

In any case Solon was of noble birth. His father was sup- 
posed to be descended from Codrus, the early king of Athens, 
or even from Neleus and Poseidon.* But this does not enable 
us to decide which of the great Athenian families Solon belonged 
to, even if we admit the truth of the tradition, because several 
families claimed descent from Poseidon through the mythical 
line of Neleus, Melanthus, and Codrus. We may be fairly cer- 
tain, however, on other grounds, that Solon was a member of 
the aristocracy. He was later chosen archon, and in a day 


}piod. ix 1; Plut. Sol. i; Diog. Laert. i 45; Schol. Plat. Rep. x 599e; 
Schol. Dem. xlv 64. 

2 Sol. 1. 3 Ap. Plut. Sol. i. 

4Plut. Sol. i; Diog. Laert. iiil; Vita Platonis, ed. Westermann, p. 396. 
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when only men of noble birth could fill this office it is not likely 
thst he would have been elected if he had not possessed this 
qualification.! 

If, in the eyes of the Greeks, the ancestors of Execestides 
were illustrious, there were reckoned among his descendants 
personages whom the modern world would deem more illustrious 
still. Plato himself and the notorious Critias, his mother’s uncle, 
were supposed to be the descendants of Dropides, the brother of 
Solon. Socrates says, in the Charmides of Plato,? that-Charmides 
and Critias inherit gifts of poetry and philosophy from Solon; 
and Plutarch also alludes to the kinship between Solon and Plato.® 
The genealogy is given as follows :4 


Execestides 
Solon Dropides 
Critias 
| 
Callaeschrus 
Glauco Critias 
(one of the Thirty) 
Charmides Perictione = Aristo 
| 
Plato 


Unfortunately there are two flaws in this genealogy: in the first 
place, there must be at least two more generations between the 
oligarch Critias and Execestides the father of Solon; and in the 
second place, it is not certain that Solon had a brother named 


1 At this time the archons were chosen dpicrivdny cal mdourivdnyv (Const. of 
Ath. iii 1). 

2 155a. 3 Sol. xxxii. 

4Diog. Laert. iii 1. Cf. also Vita Platonis, ed. Westermann, p. 388. 
According to Olympiodorus (Vit. Plat., p. 1), it was Ariston, the father of 
Plato, who was descended from Solon. In the Critias of Plato (118 a) Critias 
says that his great-grandfather Dropides possessed a manuscript which had 
belonged to Solon. 
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Dropides.!. Plato? makes Critias say that Solon was a relative and 
close friend of his own great-grandfather Dropides, and we still 
have a couplet* addressed by Solon to Critias, the son of Dropides, 
bidding him follow the counsel of his father. We further know 
that Dropides was the name of one of the archons who held office 
within a few years after Solon.t’ Beyond this we have no definite 
information. One would be glad to know for certain that the 
blood of Solon flowed in the veins of Plato, but the evidence is 
too scanty to support the belief. It matters very little for a true 
understanding of the life of Solon, whether the belief in the re- 
lationship between Solon and Plato is true or false. But the 
fancy of the modern reader is stirred more by the kinship between 
Solon and a person so illustrious as Plato than by his descent from 
a mythical Poseidon and a mythical Codrus. Yet the influence 
upon Solon’s own life and thought which was exercised by a 
belief in his royal descent and his relation to the royal house must 
have been of no little significance. 

We do not find that any Athenian ever claimed descent di- 
rectly from Solon, nor is there any statement recorded that he 
was ever married. Plutarch does indeed tell a story about an 
interview between him and the philosopher Thales,®> in which 
Thales, to point a moral, pretends to have heard of the death of 
Solon’s son in Athens. But the story is quite unhistorical, and 
the son is undoubtedly a fictitious person. 

Though Solon was of noble birth, his father, according to Plu- 
tarch,® was possessed of only moderate means. Aristotle tells us,’ 

1 Busolt (1895, p. 255) says Dropides was not a brother of Solon. It is 
hardly a matter about which one can be so positive. Cf. also xxxix, Solon’s 
warning to Critias, the son of Dropides. 

2 Timaeus 20 e. de Se ab 

4Cf. Wilamowitz (1893, I, 7, footnote 9): ‘* Apwrldns, 6s werd Udr\wva ’ AOn- 
valors Rpgev bei Philostratos vit. soph. i 16 wird dagegen mit zu scharfer interpre- 
tation auf das nachste jahr nach Solon bezogen. es reicht vollkommen hin, dass 
der name irgendwo bald nach Solon in der liste stand. sonst mitisste man wol 


gar Popuiwy wera Dddrdwva dpéas schol. Ar. Fried. 347 ebenso fassen.’’ 
5 Plut. Sol. vi. 6 Plut. Sol. i. 7 Const. of Ath. v. 
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in almost the same words that are used by Plutarch in his state- 
ment about the father, that Solon himself belonged to the middle 
class in point of wealth. It is more likely that there was evidence 
in Solon’s poems concerning his own station in life than that 
there was evidence about his father, and we must regard Plu- 
tarch’s statement rather as an inference from the prevailing view 
about Solon himself. 

It appears that early in life Solon embarked in commerce. 
He was forced to this, according to Plutarch,! by the impaired 
state of the family fortune, which had been brought about by the 
excessive generosity of his father: belonging to a family which 
was accustomed to help others, he was unwilling, when he was in 
financial straits, to ask aid of his friends, who would have been 
glad to render it to him. Others found the motive for his voyages 
in his desire to acquire learning and experience rather than to 
make money. Obviously .both these excuses were offered to 
save the reputation of Solon from the stain of trade. Plutarch 
goes to the trouble of explaining at considerable length that in 
earlier times trade brought with it no social inferiority. But 
whatever the reasons may have been, the fact may be accepted 
as true even though no direct evidence can be quoted in support 
of it. In the first place, a thing which must be apologized for 
is not likely to be invented; Solon probably revealed his business 
experience-more-or less_explicitly in his own verse. Indeed, in 
the fragments that remain he shows an acquaintance with eco- 
nomic affairs which may well have been drawn from his own ex- 
perience: he had a business man’s understanding of things. 
Furthermore, it is difficult to believe that if Solon had not gone 
abroad into the wider air of the Greek world, he would have at- 
tained to the breadth of view and the sympathetic comprehension 
which characterize his public career. 

Whither was he carried by his Perrarsuinll ventures? At 

1Plut. Sol. ii. 
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this period Athens had begun to trade not only with the neigh- 
boring coasts and islands of Greece, but also with Asia Minor 
and the Pontus, with Crete, Cyprus, and- Egypt, and with Sicily 
and Italy in the west. It is impossible to say certainly whether 
Solon made his way to all or any of these regions. But it seems 
altogether probable that he should have been often in Ionia~and 
for somewhat prolonged periods. This assumption~is” almost 
necessary in order to explain his ability to use the Ionic language 
and the elegiac verse of Ionia as his natural medium of expression. 
Solon must have carried many a cargo of oil or pottery from his 
own rocky Attica to the wealthy cities across the Aegean, and in 
spite of his love for his own native land (mpeoBurdrnv yaiav 
Iaovias)' he must have been charmed by the brilliant society 
which he found in Asia. It was here that he learned the’pleasures 
of Aphrodite, Dionysus, and the Muses, whose attractions he 
frankly acknowledged.?, He may have been tempted into luxury 
and prodigality, as Plutarch supposed when he offered in excuse 
for such habits the trials and dangers of his mercantile career. 

There must have been some years of this wild and merry life. 
Good songs, good wine, and a lass in every port lightened the 
toil of the sea. But it was a good school for Solon. He learned 
to know men as they lived_outside the limits of the society of the 
best Athenian families ; he learned self-reliance, resourcefulness, 
and courage;—his natural instinct for poetical art was developed 
by contact with the refinement of the east. 

It is clear that he did not grow rich through trade. No doubt 
he provided himself with a competence. But there were two things 
he preferred to money: one, as we have seen, was the good things 
that money can buy, the other his own personal worth (dpern), 
which, he says himself, he would not sell for any amount of money.* 
Speaking of the time when Solon became archon, Aristotle says4 

1 jii. 2 Xxvili. 3 xvi and xvii. 

4 Const. of Ath. v. Cf. also Arist. Pol. vi (iv) 11, 1296 a, 19, where Aris- 


totle says again that Solon belonged to the class of uéco. modtra:, and refers to 
his poems in proof of the fact. 
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that by birth and reputation he ranked among the highest 
in the city, but that his limited means and his manner of life 
placed him in the middle class. And yet in order to be eligible 
to this office, the law required that he should be sufficiently 
well off to claim a place in the census of the wealthiest class in 
Athens.! 

Whether he was in fact rich or poor, he showed himself capable 
of adopting the views of a true moderate as thoroughly as if he 
had been born to that class.2 His conviction that the love of 
money is the root of all evil, appears again and again in fragments 
of poems which must have been written before his archonship 
but after he had had considerable experience of the world. He 
believed at this time that the rich men of Athens were entirely 
responsible for the civil disorder which-was- yearly growing more 
threatening. Together with his condemnation of the rich went a 
sympathetic recognition of the hardships of the poor.4’ He reveals 
himself in the character of an ardént-social reformer, outraged 
and shocked by the heartless excesses of the moneyed class, stirred 
with pity and commiseration for the oppressed. Fortunately 
the time was to come when he could act upon his generous im- 

pulses and bring relief where relief was needed; unfortunately 
he was also to suffer disillusionment and learn, that if the rich are 


vices of ingratitude rae icone 


1 Gilliard (1907, p. 153) says that the tradition which made Solon a man of 
moderate means rests upon his own poems (Xvi, xvii, xl). The proof, he main- 
tains, is not convincing. The poems may not be a revelation of his personal 
position, but simply the expression of a fairly common thought, which is also 
found in Theognis. xvi and xvii are even attributed to Theognis (315 ff., 719 ff.). 

2 Cf. the whole passage in Aristotle’s Politics just referred to. Solon could 
not strictly be numbered with the middle class which Aristotle believes should 
rule in an ideal state. True ueodrys implies the absence of trepxandév, breploxu- 
pov, vrepevyer7, and breprdovowrv. A man who was connected by blood with the 
noblest house in Athens could never satisfy the full definition. But Solon as an 
individual could choose his own political ideals; and, choosing as he did the 
ideal of weodrns, he could not but be benefited by his sympathetic understanding. 
of the evyevijs. 

SB MseeiV ci, KULSX Vic KVL x ip ae 
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Our information concerning the first half of Solon’s life is 
unfortunately very meager. We can only say that he must have 
risen steadily in popular esteem; and it is much to be regretted 
that we cannot trace in detail the course of events through which 
he ultimately attained to a position of leadership in the state. 
We have seen that he gave serious thought to the problems by 
which Athens was beset, and fearlessly published his opinions in 
poetical form. But there must have been something more-than 
thought,- however sound, and something more than speech, 
however persuasive, to induce the Athenians, embittered as they 
were by party strife, ultimately to resign to him full control of 
their destinies. There must have been deeds as well as words. 
Things must have been done in the public service which won for 
Solon the admiration and confidence of his fellow-citizens. But 
there is only one such event of which we have any record, and this 
unfortunately is a matter which is involved in much obscurity. 
The evidence for it, as far as it went, was of the best, for it was 
provided by Solon’s own poems, but it is difficult to determine 
how much of the information found in the ancient biographers 
was actually certified in this way. 

The event in question was the acquisition by Athens of the 
island of Salamis.!. This island les in the Saronic Gulf close to 
the shore of Attica westward from Athens, shutting in the little 
bay of Eleusis. It_thrusts itself out also as a menacing barrier 
toward Nisaea, the port of Megara. In the rivalry between 
Athens and Megara, which had probably begun long before this 
time and which was to continue intermittently for hundreds of 
years, the possession of Salamis was a matter of crucial impor- 
tance. The credit for the conquest was awarded to Solon by al- 
most the unanimous voice of antiquity. It was generally be- 


1 For a critical discussion of the affair of Salamis see Appendix 1. 
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lieved that he was_the military captain who carried the matter 
through to success. If this had been the fact, the exploit would 
certainly have done much to secure for Solon the affections of his 
fellow-countrymen. Like many another military hero, he might 
have won political preferment through success on the field of 
battle. Although the name of Solon is inextricably involved in 
the affair of Salamis, all the records of his military participation 
are open to very grave suspicion. We must look elsewhere to 
discover his real part in the business. 

The poem which offered the best evidence for the affair was: 
the one entitled ‘“‘Salamis,’”’ which has already been mentioned.! 
Plutarch narrates with some detail the circumstances of its com- 
position and of the results to which it led; but though he might 
have learned from the poem something as to why it was written 
and what had happened before it was written, it is clear that it 
could have told him nothing of what happened after its publica- 
tion. If there is any truth in the latter part of the story, it must 
have come from some other source. In Plutarch’s own words 
the story is this: ? 

Once when the Athenians were tired out with a war which they were 
waging against the Megarians for the island of Salamis, they made a 
law that no one in future, on pain of death, should move, in writing or 
orally, that the city take up its contention for Salamis. Solon could not 
endure the disgrace of this, and when he saw that many of the young men 
wanted steps taken to bring on the war, but did not dare to take those 
steps themselves on account of the law, he pretended to be out of his 
head, and a report was given out to the city by his family that he showed 
signs of madness. He then secretly composed some elegiac verses, and 


after rehearsing them so that he could say them by rote, he sallied out into 
the market place of a sudden, with a cap upon his head. After a large 


1 Page 7. 
2 Plut. Sol. viii-x. Perrin’s translation is quoted. For the poem and the 
circumstances under which it was composed and recited, see also Dem. xix 252 
and schol.) ; Cicero de off. i 30, 108; Philodemus de mus. xx 18; Justinus ii 
7 f.; Aristides Or. xxxvii, vol. 1, p. 708 and Or. xlvi, vol. 2, p. 361 Dindorf ; 
Polyaenus Strateg. i 20; Paus. i 40, 5; Diog. Laert. i 46 ff. ; Porphyrius ad 
Hom. Il. ii 183. 
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crowd had collected there, he got upon the herald’s stone and recited the 
poem which begins : 


‘*Behold in me a herald come from lovely Salamis, 
With a song in ordered verse instead of a harangue.?’ 


”? 


This poem is entitled ‘‘Salamis,’’ and contains a hundred very graceful 
verses. When Solon had sung it, his friends began to praise him, and 
Pisistratus in particular urged and incited the citizens to obey his words. 
They therefore repealed the law and renewed the war, putting Solon in 
command of it. 

After this there follow two different accounts of the conduct 
of the campaign and the strategies that Solon employed to cap- 
ture the island.! Both of these accounts are legendary. But 
in the second account there are two circumstances recorded 
which do not seem to form an integral part of ‘the legend and which 
may have some historical value: the first of these is the state- 
ment that Solon had under his command five hundred volunteers 
and that a decree was passed that these should be supreme in the 
government of the island if they took it; the second is the state- 
ment that near the spot where the cine effected a landing 
there was a temple of Enyalius which had been erected by Solon. 

What can we conclude from all this? 

Clearly the possession of Salamis was at stake. Either Athens 
held the island and was in imminent danger of losing it; or she 
had now given up, or was about to give up, the struggle. This 
is plainly revealed by the portions of the poem which are extant. 
We know that it was generally believed by Athenians of a later 
day that Salamis had belonged to them by right from the begin- 
ning of time, but had once or twice slipped from their power; we 
also know that, as a matter of fact, Salamis had been originally 
independent and had come at different times under the domi- 
nation of Megara and Aegina.2 During the seventh century, 


1 For Plutarch’s first account of the campaign, see also Aeneas Comm. 
Poliorc. iv 8 ff. ; Justinus ii 8; Frontinus Strateg. ii 9,9; Polyaenus Strateg. i 
20. For his second account, Aelian, V. H. vii 19. 

? Toeptter (1886, pp. 34 ff. a: Beloch, however, thinks (1913, p. 310) that 
before Solon’s time Salamis must have belonged to Athens because the strong 
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Megara, which was then at the full tide of its prosperity as the 
mother of colonies, must have been in control of the island, which 
in the hands of another would have blocked- her seaport. It is 
probable, therefore, that at the time of Solon’s poem Salamis 
had never yet been in the possession of Athens; but it must be 
recognized that it may have changed masters several times within 
the preceding decades. However this may be, the immediate 
situation which moved Solon to address his fellow-Athenians in 
verse was discreditable to Athens and not to be tolerated by 
patriotic citizens. Solon exhorts them to go and fight for the 
island. 

As for the circumstantial account of the composition and 
recitation of the poem, we must admit that it has a legendary 
aspect. The picturesque description of the dramatic scene in 
the market place is almost unquestionably fiction, suggested per- 
haps in the first instance by Solon’s figure of the herald. But 
we should not forget the lost ninety-two lines-of-the poem. Plu- 
tarch may have found in them sure authority for some of his 
statements. The protracted war, the death penalty, the discon- 
tent of the younger men, the rashness or-even insanity of Solon’s 
defiance of the law may well have been facts, revealed more or 
less directly by the poem itself. At any rate, it is as uncritical 
to reject, as it is to accept, them unreservedly.! 
expressions in the poem would be appropriate only if the island had been lost by 
Athens. Dadrauivader dv is meaningless, he argues, unless Athens had a claim to 
Salamis, and the claim could rest only on previous possession. But this word 
may mean with equal propriety either that Athens, having once possessed 
Salamis, had now lost it, or that, never having actually possessed it, she was now 
disposed to resign her claims. It may be remarked here that Beloch’s restoration 
of the history of Salamis throughout the sixth century, ingenious as it is, is 
nevertheless entirely conjectural. It assumes that we have a record of all the 
vicissitudes in the fortunes of the island, and that each piece of evidence refers 
to a separate event. All the allusions cannot be fitted into a convincing scheme: 
the fragments of the puzzle picture are too few, and they can be arranged in 
many ways. 

1 Demosthenes (xix 252) evidently had Solon’s poem before his eyes, as we 


can see by his language. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the poem was his 
authority for the statements which he makes in the immediate connection, viz., 
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What happened after the publication of the poem? Did 
Solon do anything more toward the success of the Athenians than 
to rouse them to energetic activity? In later times the renown of 
the achievement was almost universally attached to his name. 
We have already seen that he was called a Salaminian by Diodorus 
and Diogenes; there was also a tradition that his ashes were 
“seattered over the island.t We learn from the orator Aeschines 
that there was in his day_a-statue of Solon standing in the market 
place of the town of Salamis.” It is conceivable that the glory 
for the whole affair might have been given to Solon simply on the 
strength of the poem. The poet Tyrtaeus was credited with the 
success of the Spartan arms in the wars against the Messenians 
because of the martial verse by which he stirred them to the fight. 
Solon’s poem may have been such another trumpet call. But 
Tyrtaeus was only a poet and, according to the story, lame be- 
sides. Solon was more of a statesman than a poet; and it is 
probable that he did more than a poet-could do. We can be sure, 
at any rate, that he did as much as Tyrtaeus; but we should be 
surprised if his aid was limited to poetical exhortation. Let us 
see if we can discover a hint of anything else that he may have 
done to bring about the conquest of the island. 

At the time when the island of Salamis was slipping from her 
grasp, Athens, as we have seen, was suffering from a grave eco- 
ae disorder 5 which was “aggravated by social and political con- 
ditions which were crying for reform. Solon’s thoughts were 
much occupied with the unhappy state of his country, as his 
poems show plainly enough, and he now saw her threatened with 
disgrace abroad as well as disaster at home. In this perplexing 
situation, the possibility occurred to him of neutralizing one evil 
with the other. Domestic troubles have been frequently remedied 


that Salamis had revolted from Athens, that Athens had set up the death penalty, 
that Solon had exposed himself to danger in composing and reciting the poem. 
1 Plut. Sol. xxxii; Diog. Laert. i 62. 21 26. 
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by a vigorous foreign policy. The energetic prosecution of the 
campaign against Salamis would turn men’s minds from their 
anxieties at home, and unite the opposing parties, for a time at 
least, in one common struggle. To accomplish this result, it 
was necessary for him both to fire their enthusiasm and to hold 
out a reasonably sure~promise of success. The first he accom- 
plished through the stirring exhortations of his poem, in which he 
-. appealed both to their sense of shame and to their longing for the 
jsland. The second he compassed by laying before them the pro- 
posal that five hundred volunteers should be called for, and that 
as a reward for their success the volunteers should be promised 
full economic and political freedom on the newly won soil. Rely- 
ing upon the longing for liberty which possessed the hearts of 
many Athenians who were little better than serfs of the rich, he 
believed that he could, at one and the same time, assure the con- 
quest of the island and draw off a little blood from the fevered body 
politic. The promise of political independence in the land which 
was to be won was the strongest inducement which he could offer 
to secure the support of the lower classes: Downtrodden as they 
were by the Athenian aristocracy, nothing would have stirred 
them as much as the vision of a life freed from the burdens and 
restrictions by which they were oppressed. Five hundred such 
men, stimulated at once by their loyalty to Athens and her gods 
and by the prospect of the immediate attainment of their politi- 
cal and economic aspirations, were sufficient to wrest the coveted 
island even from powerful Megara. By this single shrewd stroke, 
Solon could bring permanent relief to five hundred unhappy Athen- 
ians and their families, and so far lighten the pressure within the 
state as to postpone the conflict for some years. The plan was 
adopted and put into effect. Salamis was won, not so much by 
the prowess of the Athenian leaders, whoever they were, as by 
the irresistible élan of the men who were fighting for their liberty 
in a new land which should still be a piece of Attica. When all 
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was over, Solon, who had been the soul of the enterprise, dedi- 
cated a precinct in Salamis to the See thank-offering 
for the victory, and ever after he was thought o as the benefactor, 
not only of the Athenian state, but more especially of those 
Athenians who dwelt in Salamis. It was natural that legend, 
which is inevitably romantic, should invent tales of the military 
stratagems by which Solon won the island; the clever stratagems 
of a statesman are not the stuff for popular stories. 

This conjectural restoration of the incident rests, after all, 
in spite of its plausibility, upon few and slender supports. It 
cannot be quite admitted within the bounds of sober history. 
But the nucleus of it, the fact that Solon was in some sort the 
hero of Salamis, is scarcely open to question. And this was no 
slight thing in those days of small beginnings. It was a public 
service which stirred men’s admiration, and which, added to their 
other knowledge of his character and capacity, made them ready 
a few years later to appoint him supreme dictator in Athens. 

We have no record of Solon’s activities between the conquest 
of Salamis and his election to the archonship. It may be that 
the beginning of the Sacred War which the Amphictyonic League 
waged against the people of Cirrha fell in this interval; if so, the 
part which Solon played in the counsels of the league is an indica- 
tion of the growing esteem in which he was held even beyond the 
confines of his native city. His part, however, in this war, which, 
whenever it may have begun, undoubtedly came to an end after 
his archonship, will be more appropriately discussed on a later 
occasion.! 

1 See pp. 98 f. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ARCHONSHIP 
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At some time between 595 and 590 Solon was elected to the 
archonship.t. We are told that he was intrusted with extraor- 
dinary powers during his term of office: that he was made a 
mediator between the two hostile parties; and that he was given 
special legislative powers, with liberty to remodel at his own pleas- 
ure the whole machinery of government.? Undoubtedly these 
statements are true; that Solon actually addressed himself to 
these tasks and accomplished them with more or less success, 
we know from his own poems and from the common Athenian 
tradition, which in a matter of such importance was unquestion- 
ably sound. Furthermore, we can be equally sure that these 
high powers had been granted to him by an authority which he 
himself regarded as sovereign in the state: and-this sovereign 
authority could only have been the joint will of all the conflicting 
elements. Otherwise he could have done his work only as a tyrant, 
and a tyrant he steadfastly refused to be, as his poems clearly 
show. 

That Solon should have been chosen to fill the office of archon 
requires no explanation. An archon was elected every year, and 
no extraordinary ability was required to win this civic honor. But 
the additional powers-which were granted to him made him a 


1 For the date see Appendix 2. 

2 Const. of Ath. v1, vil; Plut. Sol. xiv, xvi. Cf. also Plut. Amatorius 18, 
p. 763 e, and Praec. Ger. Reip. 10, p. 805d. That the duty of revising the 
constitution was intrusted to him only after the Seisachtheia, as Plutarch 
represents, is probably an unwarranted assumption. 
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dictator plenipotentiary in the state. This was indeed an ex- 
traordinary-thing; it. must be remembered that the Athenians 
in those turbulent days did not choose a man whose historical 
reputation was already secure. They would be guided in their 
choice only by the achievements of Solon in the past and his 
promise for the future. It is worth while to review those achieve- 
ments, and to weigh that promise. But first it will be necessary 
to consider just what the circumstances were which drove the 
Athenians to the perilous expedient of resigning their liberties to 
a temporary autocrat. 

Fortunately we have some fairly precise information about the 
state of affairs in Athens at the moment when Solon entered upon 
his office.t After what has been previously said, this will not be 
misunderstood to mean that we are in a position to command a 
comprehensive view of all aspects of the city’s life. The greater 
part of the scene is dark. But some real illumination is thrown 
upon certain parts of it—and those, for our purpose, the most 
significant parts — by Solon’s own poems. In some of the poems 
written before his archonship and in some written after, he has 
given reasonably clear indications of the abuses of the day, and 
it is not difficult to discern the conditions out of which these abuses 
grew.” No doubt we should know more if we had more of the 
poems; but even Aristotle and Plutarch, who had more, add little 
to what we can easily infer from the extant remains. 

The outstanding feature of the times was a bitter dissension 
between the rich and the poor. The population was sharply 
divided into two hostile groups. It would be misleading to call 
these groups parties, because there could have been nothing like 
genuine political rivalry between them, such as is implied by the 
word “ parties”’ in the modern world. It cannot be supposed that 


1 For an admirable and thorough discussion of the social and economic dis- 
order in Athens and the curative measures adopted by Solon see Gilliard (1907). 
Cf. also p. 28, footnote 3. 

2 jii—xii, xl. 
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the poor had united themselves even in the semblance of a labor 
party which could energetically and systematically push its claims 
in the struggle with the rich. It was one of Solon’s chief claims 
to glory among the Athenians of a later day that he had been the 
first of the distinguished line of statesmen who had championed 
the rights of the people and resisted the rule of special-privilege. 
There was certainly justice in this claim ; before Solon the lower 
classes in Athens could only have _been helpless and inarticulate, 
lacking the means of either aggression or defense. = 

But if the poor had nothing which may be properly called a 
political organization, they were nevertheless bound together by 
common suffering and oppression, and they were clearly and con- 
sciously opposed to the rich by whom they were oppressed. They 
were not moved to a desire for new things by theoretical propa- 
ganda and the requirements of abstract justice. Every man 
knew from his own misery that there was something wrong in 
the organization of society which must be put right.' Men had 
suffered till they could endure no longer. They were ready to 
strike out blindly and fiercely against the thing that hurt them and 
destroy it. Revolution was at the door. We do not hear that 
the opposing parties had met in armed conflict. It seems to have 
been recognized, however, that affairs had come to such a pass 
that the only settlement would be found in a resort to force. 

Solon tells us plainly of the overt abuses in his own day.” 
A large part of the soil of Attica had come into the possession, 
or at least under the control, of the rich; many Athenians were 
suffering under a load of debt; Some of these debtors, helpless 
to relieve themselves, had been forced into exile and had been 
living so long abroad that they had forgotten the good Attic 
speech ; others, free-born though they were, had become the slaves 
of their creditors or had sold their children as slaves; and of these, 
many had been sold into slavery abroad and so were in the worst 


1 xii 27-30. 2 Cf. especially ix, xii, xl. 
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case of all. Broadly speaking, the land and the greater part of 
its products belonged to the rich; and the poor were constrained 
to toil for them as their slaves without mercy or redress. Here 
were causes enough for bitterness and discontent. While the 
rich: enjoyed their ease and all the luxuries and comforts that the 
times afforded, the poor were condemned to a life of hopeless 
drudgery at home or to that worst of evils in the ancient world, 
exile in a foreign land. 

The causes of revolution are always long and slow. We 
cannot hope to trace through the darkness of the centuries preced- 
ing the archonship of Solon the insensible movements of society 
that led to the crisis. It is probable that certain well known 
changes that had been taking place throughout the Greek world 
produced, when they came into contact with the old social order in 
Athens, the reaction which precipitated the appalling conditions 
which have been.described. There is much to show that this 
old social order had resembled in a degree the feudal conditions 
of the Middle Ages. Wealth and power had belonged to the 
nobles or Eupatridae, and families of humbler birth were at- 
tached to their lords and bound to certain obligations of service.! 
As long as the temper of the nobles is mild and that of the common 
people submissive, such a relation as this does not breed dis- 
content ; indeed the mutual advantages may be such as to make 
it desirable. But when the lords become arrogant and over- 
bearing, the lot of their vassals soon becomes hard. Solon has 
much to say of the pride and greed and arrogance of the upper 
classes in Athens.2~-This change of temper, together with other 
changes in Athenian society, tending to destroy the old content- 


1 In later times the words éxrjuopo., meNdrar, and 67Tes Were applied to men 
who occupied the position of vassals and serfs in early Athenian history ; but no 
definite information about them is available. For a discussion of the words see 
Busolt (1895, pp. 108-110) ; Gilliard (1907, pp. 92-97) ; De Sanctis (1912, pp. 
195 ff.) 

2 See iv, v, xii, xvii, xl. 
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ment, were probably produced by the widely operative reagents 
that have just been alluded to. | 

~The general character of the seventh and sixth centuries in 
the history of Greece is well known. It was an age of coloniza- 
tion, of rapidly growing commerce, of sudden riches and sudden 
losses. The old traditional life of isolated Greek communities 
was undergoing a transformation: the old noble families embarked 
on new enterprises of money making; the lower-classes saw op- 
portunities for advancement which did not depend on the owner- 
ship of the soil. The mass of the people began to be aware of 
hopes and possibilities which had never before entered their heads. 
The world was suddenly opened to them. A spirit of adventure, 
an eagerness for a larger and fuller life marked the whole age. One 
single, concrete thing had an incalculable influence in making 
over the world: it was at this time that coined money began to 
be used in Greece. Commerce demanded a medium of exchange, 
and money fostered commerce. One was impossible without 
the other. But the existence of money completely upset the old 
relations between men in-single communities. In order to live to- 
gether without money, men must come very close to one another ; 
barter and exchange, whether of goods or of labor, is direct and 
personal. Money has the same value everywhere; it may be 
earned in one place.and spent in another. It is not necessary 
to tell the old familiar story. The fundamental transformation 
in human society wrought by the invention of money is suffi- 
ciently well known. 

With these general characteristics of the age in mind we can 
now see what probably took place in Athens during the seventh 
century. The new opportunities of trade and commerce were 
open first to the nobles because they alone held any considerable 
property; they began to collect money; payment in kind was 
no longer acceptable; since money is the form of wealth which 
most quickly engenders avarice, the nobles became greedy and 
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avaricious. No distinction is made by Solon, or by Aristotle, 
between the noble and the rich, who are also called indifferently 
the few, the distinguished, or the powerful. Often enough, 
with a singular directness, but without any thought of moral dis- 
tinction, the upper classes are called the good, and the lower classes 
the bad; but this habit of expression is common enough among 
the Greeks, who were never blind to the fact that high birth and 
wealth enable men to attain a higher standard of human worth 
than can be reached by those who are not blessed with these 
advantages. Meanwhile the lower classes had no money with 
which to pay; no longer able to fulfill their old obligations by 
payment-in kind, they were foreed-to borrow ; men who held land 
were forced to give up part of their right to its products; the 
only security which others could offer was their personal liberty 
or the liberty of members of their family. Once their liberty 
was forfeited, they were in danger of being sold abroad for money. 
Thus the old order was transformed merely by the conjunction 
of circumstances. 

Meanwhile political power and the administration of justice 
lay in the hands of the nobles. Aristocratic rule may have begun 
already to breed discontent ; now at any rate when the new abuses 
that afflicted the community could only be righted through the 
agency of law and government, the very part of the community 
which profited by the abuses held control of both. All Athenian 
magistrates, it is safe to say, were chosen from among the wealthy 
class. The laws which they administered were the unwritten 
laws of custom and precedent. What recourse had a poor man 
under these circumstances, now that~-the-new,—baleful-influence 
of money had“transmuted a benevolent aristocracy into a rapa- 
cious oligarchy? Public property and even the sacred holdings of 
temples were not spared;! and if men had the audacity to lay 
hands on such things as these, they would certainly have felt no 

1 xii 12 f. 
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scruple in seizing upon the lands and the persons of poor debtors, 
to which they had a certain right according to the terms of custom 
and tradition. 

These were the deplorable conditions which compelled the 
Athenians to seek some radical remedy. Positive pressure came, 
of course, from the lower classes. It was they who demanded 
a change.! But the upper classes, too, perceived the danger that 
threatened, and were themselves eager that peace and calm should 
be restored. Just what the demands of the lower classes were, 
we cannot say. Indeed, they were probably not formulated at 
all; or, if the vague dissatisfaction and distress came to some 
coherent expression, it-was probably in the radical and Yevolu- 
tionary terms-which are characteristic of such” popular clamor. 
It appears that an equal distribtition of the soil was talked of,? 
and no doubt other short-sighted and impracticable—schemes 
filled men’s minds. But there seemed to be no escape from the 
irrepressible conflict. 


2 


Such was the problem which Solon was called upon to solve. 
Both factions, divided in all else, were united in their belief that 
he alone could find a way. What was it that gave all Athenians 
such confidence in him alone? We have not been able to trace 
the steps by which he had risen to the position of the accepted 
statesman of the day. But we can discern three causes at least, 
which, though they may not have been the only ones, would at 
any rate have been sufficient to win for him the public confidence. 

In the first place, he occupied a unique position in his relation 
to the parties, having bonds of relationship with all the principal 
groups in the state. A member of one of the best families of 
Athens, he belonged indisputably_to—the highest social class ; 
he knew their ways and he understood their thoughts. Boe 


liv. 2 viii 8 f. 3 Const. of Ath. v1; Plut. Sol. xiv. 
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ing no large estates, he was thrown by circumstances into associa- 
tion with the landless_men_in_ the community; he appreciated 
their difficulties~and sympathized with their aspirations. A 
successful trader and a traveler of wide experience, he had made 
himself one with the new industrial and commercial element in 
the population; he saw the change which was inevitably coming 
in the constitution of Athenian society.! Surely there were 
not many men in Athens who had enjoyed such opportunities 
for learning the temper of the people. All parties alike could 
trust him as one who knew them and could survey the problem 
from their point of view. The poor saw in him the champion 
of their liberties; the rich believed that he would be the defender 
of their privileges — noblesse oblige. It is not likely that when 
through compromise Solon was made dictator by the united ac- 
tion of both parties, either party really thought of him as an im- 
partial administrator. In such cases neither party really desires 
a compromise; in the present instance, we may be sure the lower 
classes fully expected a redistribution of the land, and the rich 
expected a preservation of the status quo with only slight modi- 
fication.2 This is clear fromthe loudly expressed dissatisfaction 
on both sides which is echoed in the poems composed by Solon 
after his archonship.* If either party had really believed that 
Solon was the inflexible mediator that he eventually showed him- 
self to be, he would never have been appointed to his high office. 
A compromise candidate is one whom each party thinks it can 
bend to its own uses. 

In the second place, he was the victor of Salamis: ~When-in 


1 Lehmann-Haupt (1912, p. 17) observes: ‘* Als Grosskaufmann von héch- 
ster staatsmannischer Begabung und weitem Blicke ist er, als die Stunde rief, 
daran gegangen, Athen aus wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Noten zu befreien und 
durch den Handel auf den Weg der Grosse zu ftihren.’’ Cf. also Lehmann- 
Haupt (1900, p. 638, footnote 1). This opinion, however, is not well supported, 
resting, as it does, mostly on the reform in the monetary system and the system 
of weights and measures which is attributed to Solon. See Appendix 5. 

2 Const. of Ath. xi2; Plut. Sol. xvi l. - 3 vi-xi. 
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the mind of the Athenian people factional disputes were merged 
in the common emotion of patriotic devotion to the fatherland, 
their grateful loyalty naturally rested in him. He was in a cer- 
tain sense the national hero of the day. And not only this. 
There were good _grounds.for-his popularity. If we have judged 
aright his conduct of the Salaminian affair, he had not only guided 
it to a successful conclusion, but in his settlement of the island 
he had shown wisdom and sagacity. We may well believe that 
there was much in what he had done to inspire confidence in his 
ability to handle the more difficult task of reconstituting Athenian 
society. 

Thirdly, Solon was a writer on public questions who had given 
expression to opinions which were acceptable to the people at 
large. Considerable fragments remain of the elegiac verse which 
he composed in the period before his archonship, and they are 
sufficient to give us a fair understanding of his political creed.! 
He denounces the greed of the rich, he sympathizes with the hard- 
ships of the poor; therefore, he is the accepted leader of the 
popular party, the first Sypaywyés in the history of Athens. 
The policy, moreover, with which he proposes to correct the 
abuses of the day is far from being subversive and radical. It 
was a policy which the upper classes could readily subscribe to, 
particularly at a moment when some conciliation at least must 
be made to the restless masses. Solon did not propose to take 
away the property of the rich and give it to the poor; he did not 
propose to throw open the magistracies.of the city to the ple- 
beians; he did not_propose-to throw down the social barriers in the 
community. The panacea which he offered to Athens was eivopin, 
a beneficent reign of law, which should remove all causes for 
dissension and foster harmony and contentment. Obviously 
this was an ideal which all could acclaim. It might mean much 
or it might mean little. Both parties were wrong, as the event 
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proved: Solon meant precisely what, he said,! and what he said 
was the wise utterance of a man whose view is not circumscribed 
by the wall which shuts in a party. But for the moment all were 
content, and Solon was intrusted with the destinies of the state. 

The influence of Solon’s poetry is not to be regarded as in- 
significant. Ringing verse has great advantages over the sober 
pamphlet in stirring the emotions, and political action springs 
more often from emotion than from reason. We may well be- 
lieve that many a rousing couplet from Solon’s elegies was re- 
peated in the market place and at the crossroads; and the 
noble description which he gives of the ideal blessings of EKuno- 
mia must have convinced many who were oppressed with the 
realities of life, that Solon was the man to bring the statc into 
order. Furthermore, it appears that Solon had something of the 
gift —invaluable to politicians— of coining watchwords which 
like magnets drew to his cause the unsettled opinions of the 
community. Plutarch reports one such phrase, which, whether 
it is authentic or not, serves at any rate as an illustration: 2 
“Equality breeds no war” (76 tcov wéAeuov ov zovec) —a stimu- 
lating sentiment, especially to unthinking persons, well adapted 
to serve as the nucleus for a political movement. That the 
phrase has no precise meaning does not diminish its value as a 
rallying cry. Plutarch himself observes, very neatly, that the 
two parties put different interpretations upon it, the rich think- 
ing that the equality was to be based_on-ability-and worth, and 
the poor thinking it was to be based on measure and count. 

It would not be fair to conclude an éstimate of the causes 
which led to the choice of Solon as the dictator of Athens without 
mentioning also the power of his personality. Certain qualities 
stand out as characteristic of the man, demonstrated both in his 
poetry and in the whole conduct of his life. Wisdom, surely, 
he possessed in full measure: geniality we can infer from the tone 

Py O18 cho ix 6 ff. 7 2 Plut. Sol. xiv 2. 
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of his utterances and from the mellowing effects of travel and 
experience ; kindliness unquestionably is revealed at many points; 
and best of all he was a man of unflinching integrity and loyalty. 
Such qualities as these, coupled with the savoir faire of a man of 
birth and breeding, must have had their effect upon the minds 
of Athenians. What they did not suspect was that he also pos- 
sessed an indomitable will and-an_ unwavering purpose. They 
wanted a leader who should do what they individually thought 
was best for them; they found a leader who did what he himself 
knew was best for them, without fear or favor. 


3 


The extraordinary office which Solon was called upon to fill 
carried with it functions which had to be performed by some one 
in every Greek state at some point in its transition from aristocratic 
to democratic government. The readjustments throughout the 
Greek world which were made necessary by the rise of the lower 
classes and the growth of trade and industry, did not come about 
automatically, but generally required more or less violent proce- 
dure. In some cases a great lawgiver made over the machinery 
of government so that it would work under the new conditions; 
but in most cases the change came through the arbitrary assump- 
tion of power by some single individual who commanded the 
support of the commons because he overthrew the government of 
the aristocracy. Such a person, called by the Greeks a tyrant, 
made himself sole master of the state and administered the govern- 
ment at his own pleasure, maintaining his power till overthrown 
by force. His office was unconstitutional and he was himself 
an outlaw in the literal sense of the term. Actually the motives 
of the tyrant in setting himself agamst the established order of 
things were personal ambition and lust for power; but he served 
at the same time, unconsciously, another purpose. He freed 
the common people from the domination of the hereditary aris- 
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tocracy, and, by making all citizens equal under his own despotic 
sway, prepared the people for the assumption of the sovereignty 
when the time came to cast off his yoke. Such tyrannies were 
of varying duration; and they were of varying merit. Some 
tyrants acted like tyrants in the modern sense of the word; 
others did much for the prosperity of their cities. Tyrants rose 
to power, here and there, in the Greek world throughout the 
course of Greek history. But it was in the seventh and sixth 
centuries, when tyrannies first appear, that they performed this 
special and peculiar function in the constitutional development 
of the Greek city-state. 

If ever a state was ripe fora tyranny, it was Athens atthe 
beginning of the sixth century... Conditions had reached such a 
pass that no less heroic remedy, apparently, would suffice. Un- 
doubtedly the remedy would have been applied if Solon had not 
resolutely set himself against it. He could easily have put him- 
self at the head of either of the two opposing parties and won his 
way to a dominant position in the city. The lower classes fully 
believed that the mild policies which he publicly expressed were 
only a cloak to conceal his real ulterior purpose, and that he in- 
tended, when the fruit of his plans was ripe, to seize by a stroke 
of force the supreme power in the state.! Such action was eagerly 
awaited by the common_people, who hoped to secure large advan- 
tage for themselves through the triumph of the man who they 
thought would give them all they wanted. He held within his grasp 
the opportunity that most men covet most. Another man, of less 
rigid principle, would have given the people their way, and al- 
lowed himself to be carried to a position of supremacy by the un- 
restrained violence of the mob. Plutarch reports? (and there may 
have been some authority for his statement in the lost poems), 
that even neutral persons, who belonged to neither of the two 
parties, felt that the peace and prosperity of the city could best 


1 viii, xxi, xxii. 2 Plut. Sol. xiv 3. 
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be secured if Solon became tyrant. Some even jeered at him for 
refusing so enviable a position.} 

But Solon was inflexible. His political principles, resting 
upon Eunomia, were absolutely inconsistent with the lawless 
tyranny. He had confidence in the power of the people to adjust 
themselves to a lawful form of government which would provide 
for their perfect happiness and security. He would not yield 
to the temptation of personal advancement; he remained stead- 
fastly loyal to the best interests of the state. He took more pride 
in his renunciation of the doubtful honor than he would have 
felt-in the attainment of it.2_ For this, Solon deserves the highest 
praise from all believers in democracy. He himself believed so 
firmly~in the capacity of the people to govern themselves, if the 
obstructions to good government were removed, that he refused 
to undertake the government himself; yet he must have felt 
that he could guide the affairs of Athens well, if it had been best 
that any one but-theAthenians should guide the affairs of Athens. 
The thing was thrust upon him which most men long to possess ; 
Athens besought him_to be her ruler; and he refused because he 
_knew it*was better for Athens that aT should rule herself.’ 

Just when this demand was made that Solon should accept 
the tyranny, we do not know. -It may have been before he was 
elected archon; it may have been during his term of office; it 
may have been when his legislation was complete. To judge 
from his own allusions to it in his poems, the people must have 

1x. 2 Vill, 1x20 ff.) x1, x1. 

3 Beloch (1912, p. 3867) says: ‘‘Er hat es nicht gewagt (i.e., to make him- 
self tyrant); er wusste zu gut, dass ihm die unentbehrliche Grundlage fehlte, 
ein fester militarischer Riickhalt, und dass er auch selbst nich der rechte Mann 
dazu war, den Tyrannen zu spielen.’’ To this degradation of Solon’s motives 
by the German historian an effective reply may be found in the words of a dis- 
tinguished French Hellenist. Solon may have been aware, says Croiset (1903, 
pp. 594, 595), of the dangers and deceptions incident to the tyranny ; but, he con- 
tinues, ‘‘nous n’avons aucune raison pour ne pas croire qu’a cette sagesse 
naturelle se soient associés les motifs élevés qu’il laisse deviner dans ses vers. I] 


considérait la tyrannie comme une violence, et la violence lui répugnait, parce 
qu’il avait foi dans la justice et la liberté.”’ 
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been very persistent; probably they long refused to take ‘‘No” 
for an answer. But finally they became quiet and he was allowed 
to accomplish his task in his own way. 

He had refused to be tyrant, but in order to prevent civil war 
and restore quiet in the state, he needed temporarily the arbi- 
trary power of a tyrant. This he did not hesitate to assume. 
Having once accepted office at the hands of his fellow-citizens, 
he immediately showed his complete independence and his de- 
termination to carry out the measures which he conceived to be 
necessary for the relief of the situation. He exhibited no weak- 
ness; he made no concessions to the powerful; he was guilty of 
no truckling to his electors. He had been chosen mediator be- 
tween two hostile parties, and a mediator is expected by each 
party to champion its cause. This is what Solon undertook to 
do. He strove to defend each party from the vindictiveness of 
the other. In his own words, he cast his shield over both parties 
alike.t It was inevitable under these circumstances that each 
party should feel that it was getting only half the support of the 
man whom it had counted upon to be its champion. Neither 
party was satisfied. But Solon did not allow himself to be turned 
from his settled course. He fulfilled his promises, no more, no 
less; he used such a measure of force as was necessary to support 
the dictates of justice; he strove to give every man, high and low, 
his due.2~ He did not aim to cut a new constitution out of new 
cloth. He adhered to the old where the old was sound: he let 
well enough alone. But he endeavored to make the changes 
which were essential to the peace of Athens and the well-being 
of all the citizens. Such a plan, conceived and executed in a 
spirit of moderation and fair dealing, was not likely to please 
either the extreme left or the extreme right. He says himself 
he was like a wolf hemmed in by a pack of hounds. But he held 
true. He was as sure at the end as he was at the beginning that 


1vi 5f. 2 ix 15 ff. $ vi. 41x 26f. 
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he had done the best thing for Athens, and he was proud of his 
unflagging resolution. 

Upon an examination of the reforms which Solon himself 
claims to have introduced, one is struck by a notable consistency 
in his policy. In certain of his earlier poems, as we have seen, 
he had put his finger on what he believed to be the chief vices of 
that society. Now, after his term of office was over, it was pre- 
cisely these vices which he claimed to have corrected. He knew 
from the first just what he intended to do. He asserts explicitly 
that he had fulfilled his promises.'. He may have been referring 
to definite promises, or he may have had in mind the well known 
views to which he had been giving public expression, probably 
for some years past. However this may be, it is certain that 
during his administration he did exactly the things which he had 
led the Athenians to expect he would do, the things which, he 
firmly believed, both before and after his archonship, were the 
things which above all others ought to be done. There was no 
reason for surprise or disappointment, on the part of the Athenians 
at any rate; it was Solon himself who was both surprised and 
disappointed when the people received with dissatisfaction the very 
reforms which they had appointed him to carry out. 

Solon makes a double claim for the value of his reforms. He 
insists that he had accomplished more good for the lower orders 
than they could have dared to hope for; but at the same time he 
asserts with equal positiveness that he was acting in the interest 
of the upper classes.2, Such statements as these are susceptible 
of but one interpretation. Solon believed that the safety and 
happiness of each class lay, not in its own complete triumph over 
the other, but rather in a wisely adjusted social, political, and eco- 
nomic order which would assure to all men their full deserts. Hewas 
a statesman who was concerned for the good of all Athenians, not 
for the ascendancy of one group over another. He refused alike 


1 viii 6f. ; ix 15f. 2x, 
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to humiliate the nobles and to exalt unduly the common people.! 
Naturally, since the need for reform was due to the distresses of 
the common people, the measures which Solon actually adopted 
were taken in their interest. The complaint of the nobles, there- 
fore, was that he had done too much. The common people, on 
the other hand, were angry because he had not done more. In 
particular, they demanded a redistribution of the land. This ex- 
travagant demand may have taken shape in men’s minds as a 
result of the positive but limited advantage which they had won 
through Solon’s administration; or it may have been an old cry 
which had been raised before his term of office and which they had 
fondly thought he would hear and answer. It is certain that 
Solon had never intended or promised to take away the land of 
the nobles and distribute it equally among the population.2 No 
doubt his steadfast refusal to do this was one of the reasons why 
he claimed to have acted in the interest of the upper classes. But 
one cannot believe that this was the only reason. He must have 
been convinced in his own mind that the condition of the nobles 
would be altogether happier and more secure if the lower classes 
were peaceful and contented as a result of an equitable adminis- 
tration of fair and impartial laws. Evidently this ideal was too 
high for the heated partisans of the day, who, on both sides 
alike, were too selfish and short-sighted to see its worth. 


4 


What, now, were the measures adopted in order to bring the 
community of Athenians into a state of order and contentment? 
Like a good physician, he understood that quick and powerful 
remedies were needed to cure the acute disorder from which 
Athens was suffering, and that when the crisis was past and con- 
valescence had begun, a sound regimen was required to safeguard 
the health which had been restored. The first of these require- 
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ments he met by issuing certain executive orders, which, however 
deeply they cut, the city had given him the power to enforce. 
Then, when these had been put into effect, he proceeded to draw 
up a body of written laws calculated to prevent the recurrence 
of so grave a situation in the future. The reforms which were 
secured by these two separate acts would be described to-day 
as social and economic, legal and constitutional; but in the 
simpler organization of society which prevailed in the sixth cen- 
tury, such a classification as this would not have been thought of. 
To Solon and his fellow-Athenians no other classification would 
have been apparent than that which divided the reforms into 
temporary expedients and permanent regulations. We _ shall 
examine first the one and then the other.! 

Solon himself tells us of four things which he did to bring 
immediate relief to the oppressed classes:? he freed the land, he 
restored to their homes Athenians who had been sold into foreign 
slavery, he brought back those whom destitution had driven into 
exile, and he set at liberty those who were the slaves of Athenian 
masters. Freedom, plainly, was the dominant motive in his 
procedure, and we may be sure that the freedom which was granted 
by a moderate statesman like Solon was neither excessive nor un- 
deserved. 

What did Solon mean when he said he had freed the land? 
His statement is cast in a poetical form, sufficiently clear for his 
readers, who knew exactly what he was referring to, but somewhat 
obscure to us. ‘‘I removed,” he says, “‘the stones of her bondage, 
and she who was a slave before is now free.”’ The word which is 
translated ‘‘stones of bondage”’ is one which in later times was 

1 Two reforms are attributed to Solon which it would be difficult to classify 
as executive or legislative: namely, the modification of the currency and of the 
system of weights and measures, and the reform of the calendar. But since 
there is nothing to justify us in believing that Solon was personally responsible 
for these changes, we do not need to concern ourselves with them here. For a 


discussion see Appendix 5. 
2 1x. 
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applied to small stone tablets which were set up on lands or houses 
which rested under a mortgage, bearing the names of the owner 
and the creditor and the amount of the loan. There may have © 
been similar mortgages and similar records of them in Solon’s 
time.! If there were, we must infer that the result of Solon’s 
action was the cancellation of all debts for which real property 
was held as security. But some scholars claim that the sale of 
land, unknown in primitive society, was only just coming into 
use in the first part of the sixth century and that when families 
held inalienable rights in their land, the institution of mortgage 
could not yet have appeared. If this contention is sound, we 
can only conclude that the stone tablets were set up as proof 
that the creditor could claim a certain fixed portion of the produce 
of the soil. This is equivalent to saying that while a creditor 
could not claim in return for a loan the land which served as 
security, he could nevertheless exact regular interest upon it, 
in the form of natural produce, until the debtor was able to dis- 
charge the debt. If this was the situation, we can easily recognize 
the justice of Solon’s statement that the earth had been a slave. 
He indicates plainly that a large part of the soil of Attica had 
come under the control of wealthy creditors, and the very presence 
of the stones, everywhere visible, kept before men’s minds the 
unequal distribution of wealth. Whatever may have been the 
exact character of the financial transaction which was recorded 
by the stones,” in any case it 1s clear that the rights of the creditors 
were summarily annulled and the poor who had been laboring 
under a grievous obligation were restored to the full enjoyment 
of their own land. It cannot be supposed that the creditors were 
reimbursed out of the public treasury, because at this stage in the 
development of the state there could not have been a sufficiently 


1QOn the question of mortgages see De Sanctis (1912, pp. 194 ff. with the 
footnotes). 

2 For a fuller account of these stones (8po) see Gilliard (1907, pp. 129-136) 
and Sandys (1912, p. 46). 
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large accumulation of public moneys to redeem debts of such 
magnitude; thus the only persons upon whom a tax could be 
levied were the very ones who might have profited by it. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that Solon’s order, while it brought 
great relief to the poor, must have caused a considerable loss to 
the rich. 

If the removal of the encumbrances which rested on the soil 
of Attica was accomplished only at the cost of the rich, the same 
must have been equally true of the liberation of Athenians who 
had sunk into slavery. The personal freedom of these unhappy 
creatures, which had been pledged as security for debts contracted 
by themselves or their relatives, had been forfeited. Failing to 
recover from destitute debtors the sums which they had lent them, 
the wealthy citizens had taken over the debtors themselves to be 
their slaves and to work for them without remuneration. If 
now these slaves were restored to liberty and nothing was paid 
for their redemption, their creditors must have suffered no slight 
loss. Those creditors who having seized upon the persons of 
their debtors had sold them abroad (as they might legally do)! 
may have been in better case, because having already received 
the value of their slaves they were not now affected by their 
liberation. But it is not certain that they were. For if these 
slaves were to be redeemed from their foreign masters, Solon must 
have provided money for their purchase, and, though we can 
only conjecture how he obtained the money, it may be that he 
forced the original owners to provide it. 

It is not clear what Solon had to do in order to bring back 
to Athens citizens who had not been enslaved but had been forced 
into exile by reason of their poverty. Probably they had fled 
from threatened slavery, and the same cancellation of debts which 
liberated the slaves would have made it safe for them to re- 
turn to their homes. It is possible that they had emigrated 
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from Athens not because they were oppressed by a load of debt 
but because living conditions were so hard that they could not rise 
above the level of sheer destitution; in this case, however, 
nothing short of a general amelioration of economic conditions 
could have brought them back; whereas the tone of Solon’s 
words implies that he had made it possible for them to return 
immediately. Again, possibly these unhappy exiles owned land 
in Attica which had fallen into the power of wealthy creditors ; 
in this case, the liberation of the soil would have restored to them 
the opportunity of earning an independent livelihood. 

We cannot hope, after all, to know the exact terms of these 
several measures, and it is unwise to carry conjecture too far. 
We can see that much of the land and many of the men of Athens 
had come, according to the iniquitous custom of the time, into 
the power of the rich, and that they were rescued from their 
clutches. The only conceivable way of accomplishing this result, 
as far as we can see, was by canceling all debts which had been 
contracted on the security of the land or the persons of the debt- 
ors. Farther than this we cannot go, on the evidence which is 
afforded by Solon’s own words. 

This cancellation of debts, either alone or in connection with 
supplementary legislation, was known in the later Greek world 
under the name Seisachtheia or ‘“‘disburdenment.”! Plutarch 
informs us? that this supplementary legislation took the form of 
a law prohibiting loans on the security of the person of the debtor. 
Aristotle does not expressly include this law in the Sevsachthera, 
but he mentions it in immediate connection with it.2 There can 
be little doubt that Solon instituted such a law immediately after 
the promulgation of the order providing for the cancellation of 
debts. If he had not taken such a step, there would have been 
nothing to prevent a prompt return of the same deplorable con- 


1 For Seisachtheia see Spa en 3 and Busolt (1895, pp. 259-261). 
2Plut. Sol. xv. 3 Const. of Ath. Vi. 
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ditions which had only just been dispelled. We must, therefore, 
include in our survey of Solon’s social and economic reforms 
this beneficent law which was calculated to perpetuate the 
personal liberty of Athenians. Never after, in the history of 
Athens, do we read of the enslavement or even the imprisonment 
of free men for debt, except in certain rare instances where vagrant 
and irresponsible persons had to be summarily dealt with.! Un- 
fortunately we know nothing of the means adopted by Solon to 
prevent the rich from again getting into their power the land which 
belonged to impoverished debtors. There was the same need of 
permanent and effective legislation in this matter as in the matter 
of personal liberty. But the problem was infinitely more com- 
plicated. Land must still continue to serve as security for debts. 
What was needed was equitable regulation of the practice. But 
we know neither the procedure by which the rich had previously 
got the land into their power, nor the legislation by which Solon 
put a stop to it; we must, therefore, content ourselves with the 
little which we have been able to gather from Solon’s own state- 
ments. 

When by a few bold strokes Solon had rid Athenian society 
of the deplorable effects of long-standing abuses, it remained for 
him to establish the new order on a secure foundation. We have 
seen that he had very definite ideas of the best way to insure the 
happiness of the state. EKunomia was the name which he applied 
to his ideal of civic order. The field was now clear for him to 
inaugurate a reign of law which would provide for the Athenians 
all the blessings which he had described in his earlier poem. 

Now, in order that a state may thrive and prosper under a 
reign of law, two things are essential: on the one hand, the laws 


1 Speaking of the abolition of slavery for debt, Glotz remarks (1904, p. 368): 
*“ Dés les premiéres années du sixiéme siécle avant notre ére, Athénes a ainsi 
placé sa législation 4 une hauteur qui n’est atteinte aujourd’hui encore, et depuis 
peu de temps, que par quelques codes des nations les plus civilisées.’’ This 
action may be credited to Solon without doubt. : 
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must be wisely framed and impartially administered; on the 
other hand, the people must be loyal in their obedience to them and 
wise and patient when the need arises for a modification of them. 
Of these two essentials, Solon, at the best, could provide only one. 
He could do no more than build the machine and set it in motion; 
thereafter its success or failure would. be only in part dependent 
on the skill and ingenuity with which he had constructed it. Un- 
less the people were endowed with the capacity for self-govern- 
ment, the machine would soon be broken and useless. 

Though only one of the two essentials could be provided 
wholly and completely by Solon, it should not be forgotten that 
he had done everything in his power to provide the other. In 
the early poem, which has just been mentioned, he had done what 
he could to direct the attention of the Athenians to the beauty 
of Eunomia. And we cannot but believe that he had bent every 
effort to implant in their minds a love and respect for the true 
freedom which a reign of law guarantees. Such admonitions 
must have formed the subject of other poems which are now 
lost; and he must have embraced every opportunity offered by 
daily intercourse with his fellow-citizens to establish a sound 
public opinion. But the dissemination of such ideas is a slow 
business; no single individual, however wise he may be, can 
assure the wisdom of a whole community. The very nature of 
popular government forbids even an ardent advocate of its doc- 
trines to exert any pressure upon the will of the citizens other 
than that of his own moral influence. 

Probably, at the beginning of the sixth century B.c., Solon 
could not foresee the dangers and difficulties of free institutions. 
The experiment had never yet been tried. Solon’s chief claim to 
glory lies in the fact that, at a moment when Athens was in sore 
need of good government, he rejected the manifest opportunity 
to provide such government by making himself a benevolent 
autocrat and, acting on the faith that was in him, insisted that 
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the Athenians undertake the task of governing themselves. He 
prepared the way for them. Without such preparation nothing 
could have been done. He swept away all that he believed to be 
a hindrance to freedom, and provided the people with the necessary 
instrument for the preservation of their freedom. The future 
lay with the Athenians.! 

5 


What was the nature of the instrument which he provided? 
In his own words, a body of written laws providing the fair ad- 
ministration of justice for every individual.” Just how much 
or how little is meant by these words, it has been hitherto beyond 
the power of scholars to determine. At the most, they imply 
that Solon was the first to provide the Athenians with a written 
code; at the least, they would signify that he had simply added 
to a written code already in existence a limited number of laws 
which were essential for the establishment of an impartial ad- 
ministration of justice. It was the universal belief of antiquity 
that Draco was the first to provide the Athenians with a written 
code and that Solon had repealed all of Draco’s laws except those 
relating to homicide, and had created a new code in its place. But 
this is manifestly an assumption which could not rest on any real 
evidence. Whatever Greeks of a later age knew about the laws 
of Solon, they could certainly know nothing of a code which pre- 
ceded that of Solon and which Solon had abolished. They did 
know, as we learn from inscriptions, that the laws relating to homi- 
cide which were still in force at the end of the fifth century were 
recorded under the name of Draco.* This fact probably led them 


1¢* Solon a mérité sa gloire moins par son action sur les partis, qu’il ne put 
jamais maitriser, ou par sa constitution, qui ne résista pas cing ans 4 l’assaut des 
mécontents, que par les principes qu’il introduisit dans la législation pour toujours, 
par les prescriptions ot ses concitoyens ne cessérent plus de voir le résumé de la 
sagesse humaine.’’ — Glotz (1904, p. 326). 

2 ix 18-20. 3 Const. of Ath. iv 1, vii 1; Plut. Sol. xvii 1. 

4C, I. A. i61. Furthermore, Plutarch suggests (Sol. xix 2) that Solon 
founded the Areopagus and supports the theory by the fact that Draco 
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to the inference that Draco had drafted a full code of laws and 
that since all early laws then extant were attributed to Solon, the 
still earlier code of Draco, with the exception mentioned, had 
been repealed. We cannot accept this inference without evidence 
that some substantial proof of it existed. Nor, on the other hand, 
can we deny flatly that there was a full written code of laws be- 
fore Solon. It is a significant fact that a strict construction of 
Solon’s own words suggests that he himself believed that the good 
effect of his work was due, not primarily to the quality of his laws, 
but rather to the fact that he had reduced them to writing. 
One should not insist too strongly upon this clue, but at the same 
time it should not be overlooked. 

If Solon was indeed the first to reduce the laws of Athens 
to writing, we must put a far higher estimate on his services to 
the people. As long as justice was administered solely on the 
basis of unwritten custom and precedent, there was no limita- 
tion on the power of the magistrates who were themselves the 
depositary of the law; and since the magistrates without excep- 
tion were chosen among the rich and noble, the lower classes were 
entirely in their hands.2 The most arbitrary and oppressive 
procedure might pass under the name of justice, because the 
magistrates could maintain that their judgments were given in 
accordance with the law of the land. But if the law of the land 
was recorded in writing, so that it could be consulted by all who 
could read, the magistrates could not pervert justice to their own 
purposes without open defiance of the law. The importance of 
such a change cannot be overestimated. The reduction of the 


nowhere mentions the Areopagites but always addresses himself to the Ephetae 
in cases of homicide. There must, therefore, have been a set of laws relating to 
homicide which were accepted as the work of Draco. Elsewhere we learn that 
these laws of Draco were incorporated into the first of the Axones which were 
supposed to contain the laws of Solon. Evidently there was no documentary 
evidence to show exactly what Solon had done in a constitutional way. 

1 Appendix 4. 

2 Cf. Aesch. Prom. 186 f. of5 drt rpaxvs (1.€., Zevs) kal rap’ éaut@ 7d Slikasov 
éxwyv. 
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laws to writing was a democratic reform of the first magnitude. 
If the thing had been done by Draco, it must have been done 
in the interest of the common people; and it is difficult to under- 
stand why his work should have had to be annulled in so short 
a time. The temptation is strong to deny the credit to Draco 
and give it to Solon, but unfortunately the matter lies beyond the 
reach of real proof. 

Whether the code of Solon was the first written code in Athens 
or not, we can be sure that it marked an important departure 
from conditions which had previously prevailed. Solon makes 
the explicit claim that it assured an impartial administration of 
justice for all, high and low alike. If this claim was well founded, 
the achievement certainly deserves unlimited praise; in any case 
Solon himself deserves unlimited praise for so high a purpose. 
Was his claim really justified? Have we any information on 
which an answer to this important and fundamental question 
can be safely based ? 

As we might expect, there is no allusion to any particular 
law in the extant poems of Solon. Probably none of the poems 
contained any such allusion. Prosaic as the matters are with 
which he sometimes deals, we should be surprised to find anything 
like the terms of a law appearing in his verse. But among later 
Greek and even Roman authors we may collect a large number of 
laws which were attributed to him. One or two appear as early 
as Herodotus and Aristophanes.! Aristotle mentions a few; 
there are many in Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius; others are 
scattered among other authors. But the largest number are con- 
tained in the speeches of Demosthenes and the other Attic ora- 
tors. Many of the laws attributed to him manifestly belong to 
a later period; a few can be definitely connected with his name; 
the majority are such as might have been written by any early 
legislator. In order to know what confidence can be placed in 

1 Herodotus ii 177 ; Aristophanes Birds 1660. 
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the authenticity of this considerable body of supposedly Solonian 
laws, it is necessary to inquire how the laws which were written 
by Solon at the beginning of the sixth century could have been 
preserved as his recognizable work during the century and a half 
that intervenes before the first mention of a Solonian law by a 
Greek author. Such an inquiry leads to the conclusion (stated 
more fully elsewhere),! that we have no right to accept any of 
these laws as genuinely Solonian unless there is some internal or 
external proof other than the mere ascription of them to him by 
the Greek writers. The nucleus, the original cell, of the great 
body of Athenian law was created by Solon; this cell contained 
within itself all the characteristics of the mature organism; but 
in the course of time the original eell expanded and multiplied, 
until in the end, though the original life-principle had never been 
. lost, Athenian law was a thing infinitely greater and more complex 
than it had been at the beginning of’ its long life of two hundred 
years. This biological analogy, though slightly misleading, is 
fundamentally true. Undoubtedly much of the original tissue 
of Solon’s code still survived in the fourth century, but it was 
so imbedded in later accretions that it is practically impossible 
for us to isolate it. With a few exceptions, therefore, the many 
laws which pass under the name of Solon cannot be used as evi- 
dence of the character of his code. They are of the highest in- 
terest and importance to the student of Athenian law, but since 
the work of Solon cannot be distinguished from the laws which were 
in force before his time or from the laws which were passed sub- 
sequently, one who is curious primarily about the life and career 
of Solon himself finds little in them to assist him to a clearer view.? 

1 See Appendix 4. 

2 For Solon’s revision of the legal code, in addition to the standard works on 
constitutional and legal antiquities, see Busolt (1895, pp. 287-295) and the ex- 
cellent discussion by Gilliard (1907, pp. 28 ff.) of the authenticity of the laws 
attributed to Solon. - Sondhaus’s dissertation (1909) is a collection of the laws 


attributed to Solon, classified under the several magistrates whose province it was 
to administrate them. He accepts almost all the laws as authentic, differing 
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Perhaps the law which may be assigned to Solon with the 
least hesitation is that prohibiting loans on the security of the 
person of the debtor. We have seen that a law of this tenor was 
necessary in order to prevent the recurrence of the evils which 
had been corrected by executive order. Besides this, two laws 
are recorded which bear within them the date of the archonship 
of Solon. Of these one, whose authenticity is generally recog- 
nized, legalized the practice of leaving property by will to persons 
unrelated by blood.t' This is a step common to all communities 
which pass from the primitive condition which recognizes only 
family rights and not personal rights in property. The other of 
the two laws provided for the reénfranchisement of all persons 
who had been disfranchised before the archonship of Solon, with 
certain specified exceptions ;? but even this law, which seems so 
well attested, is open to grave suspicion. 


fundamentally from Gilliard, who refuses to recognize more thanafew. Glotz 
(1904, pp. 325 ff.) discusses at considerable length the effect of Solon’s legislation 
upon the solidarity of the family ; but one is disposed to doubt whether all that 
is attributed to Solon by him is actually Solon’s own work. It may be that re- 
forms that were supposed to have been achieved by Solon were not actually his 
alone, but rather the results of prolonged effort on the part of the Athenians. 
Glotz’s study, however, is one of the most important contributions to the early 
history of Athenian law. 

1 On the laws of inheritance and certain other laws whose authenticity is 
comparatively sure, see Glotz (1904, pp. 325 ff.) and De Sanctis (1912, pp. 
211 ff.). The following passage from Glotz may also be quoted in this connec- 
tion (p. 397): ‘ Dans la période de la transition qui nous a menés de la famille 
souveraine 4 1’Etat souveraine, tandis que nous suivions les progrés de ]’indi- 
vidualisme dans le droit grec, petit & petit tout l’intérét de cette étude s’est con- 
centré sur Athénes. Ce n’est pas seulement parce que cette ville bénéficie de la 
gloire acquise plus tard et des documents plus nombreux qu’elle a laissés. C’est 
que réellement, & partir du sixiéme siécle, en un temps ov toutes les cités avaient 
également supprimé la responsabilité familiale en droit commun, elle surpassa 
les autres par la vigeur des coups dont elle frappa l’organisme interne et l’action 
sociale des yévn. L’homme ici fut libre plus t6t que partout ailleurs. A un progrés 
jusqu’alors continu, mais lent comme une fatalité, Solon donna une poussée 
décisive. Et c’est ainsi qu’il fit passer sa patrie au premier rang, et que l’his- 
toire des améliorations introduites dans les lois grecques se confond avec l’histoire 
méme de la législation attique.”’ 

2 Plut. Sol. xix; cf. Andocides i 77 f. 
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It may be a matter for surprise that in our examination of 
the measures which Solon adopted for the amelioration of condi- 
tions in Athens no account has been taken so far of the changes 
which he may be supposed to have introduced in the political 
organization of the state. It is the habit in modern times to 
believe that the chief remedy for the discontent of the lower 
classes lies in the enlargement of their political rights. And yet 
in all that survives to us of Solon’s own words we find but one 
obscure hint of political reform. Are we to suppose that he made 
little or no change in the constitution? Or are we to suppose that 
though he did bring about changes of importance he has omitted 
any mention of them in his poems? There is much talk among 
ancient writers and modern scholars of the Solonian constitution, 
and there can be little doubt that he was responsible for modifi- 
cations of some sort. Probably the explanation of his silence 
is to be found in the fact that in the ancient world there was 
no distinction between constitutional law and statutory law; 
his allusions to law in general must be understood to cover his 
reforms in the governmental machinery as well as in the laws 
which the government was designed to administer. It is probable 
that if we had a full copy of Solon’s laws, we should have as full 
a statement as ever existed of Solon’s constitutional measures. 

All that Solon himself has to tell us about his changes in the 
form of government is to be found in a single fragment which is 
quoted by Aristotle! He says: 

‘To the common people I have given such a measure of privilege as 
sufficeth them, neither robbing them of the rights they had, nor holding out 
the hope of greater ones; and I have taken equal thought for those who 
were possessed of power and who were looked up to on account of their 
wealth, careful that they too should suffer no indignity. I have taken 


a stand which enables me to hold a stout shield over both groups, and I 
have allowed neither to triumph unjustly over the other. 


1 yi. 
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These words certainly imply that changes of some sort had 
been made; but they chiefly emphasize the fact that the changes 
had been slight. Whether our judgment of the extent and im- 
portance of these changes, or the judgment of Solon’s contem- 
poraries, would have been the same as his own, of course we cannot 
say. If Aristotle’s verdict is sound,! that Solon had actually 
transferred the sovereignty from the nobles to the common people, 
or rather to the people as a whole, we must admit either that 
Solon’s changes were more far-reaching than he knew or that he 
was minimizing their effect. But perhaps he is not here discuss- 
ing the total effect of his reforms. The words which he actually 
uses Imply, though they do not assert, that he is thinking of the 
right to hold office. If this is the case, they contain a fair judg- 
ment of the provisions concerning eligibility to office which we 
shall find later in Aristotle’s description of the constitution. 
More than all else, this statement of Solon reveals in a very strik- 
ing way his own view of the extent to which it is wise to grant 
political rights to the lower classes. He does not for a moment 
believe that they should enjoy the same rights as the upper classes. 
“Such a measure of privilege as sufficeth them” evidently means 
in his mind a measure of power sufficient to defend them against 
the injustice and abuse of the upper classes, from which alone the 
magistrates were chosen. Similar words might have been used 
in Rome of the portentous institution of the tribunate; but 
whereas the Roman tribunate culminated in the principate, 
the defensive power of the Athenian plebs led ultimately to the 
most extreme form of democracy. However, such an outcome as 
this unquestionably lay far beyond the range of Solon’s prophetic 
vision. . 

Excepting this single obscure allusion to political change 
which is made by Solon himself, our information on this very 
important subject is all derived from Greek writers of later times. 

1 Const. of Ath. ix; cf. Arist. Pol. ii 12, 1273 b, 34 to 1274 a, 28. 
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principally from Aristotle and Plutarch. Aristotle devotes 
several pages to the subject in the Constitution of Athens and a 
page or two in the Politics. Plutarch adds little to what may be 
learned from Aristotle. From these authorities we derive cer- 
tain categorical statements about some features of the Solonian 
constitution, some critical observations on its tendencies, but 
nothing like a detailed description. Aristotle himself probably 
learned what he knew about Solon’s constitutional reforms partly 
from his own researches and the researches of his pupils, and 
partly from the works of his predecessors, especially Androtion 
and the other students of Athenian history.22 But what was the 
ultimate source of authoritative information? Whatever politi- 
cal changes Solon brought about, he must have promulgated 
either by executive order or in his completed code of laws.* Docu- 
mentary evidence, therefore, of a reliable nature must have been 
completely lacking at the end of the fifth century. As far as 
we can see, the opinions of Androtion and Aristotle must have 
rested upon ‘the evidence of extant laws which were attributed to 
Solon, upon inferences drawn from the political institutions of 
the time, and to a certain extent upon tradition. At the best, 


1 Const. of Ath. v-xii ; for references to the Politics see p. 14, footnote 2; 
Plut. Sol. xvii—xix. 

2 Cf. pp. 18 ff. ‘ 

3 The ancient confusion between the two conceptions of constitutional and 
statutory law is often exhibited, as in Aeschines iii 38 r@ vouobéryT@ Thy Snuoxpa- 
tlavxaragThnoarte ; 257 Tov KadXAloTors vouors KoTUHTAaVTA THY OnuokpaTriay ; Isocrates 
Vii 16 évouobérnoe Snuoxpatiay. Lysias (xxx 28) ranges Solon with Themistocles 
and Pericles as one of the great democratic vouodéra, and elsewhere the name of 
Solon is found in groups including these names and the names of Clisthenes and 
Aristides. Other passages in which Solon is referred to as the first leader of the 
popular party are: Const. of Ath. xxviii 2, xli 2; Aristophanes Clouds 1187 ; 
Isocrates vii 16, xv 232; Andocides i 81 ff., 95, 111; Lysias xxx 2; Demosthenes 
xviii 6 ; Aeschines iii 257. 

4 An example of this method may be seen in Const. of Ath. vili3. Here 
Aristotle infers the function of the va’xpapo. from the frequent appearance in 
Solon’s laws of the words rovs vavxpdpous elampadrrev and dvadloKey é€x Tov vavKpa- 
ptxod dpyuplov. These phrases, he says, are found in laws no longer in use. In 
Const. of Ath. viii 4 he determines one of the powers of the Areopagus on the 
testimony of alaw attributed to Solon relating to the process of elcayvyedia against 
men who conspired to overthrow the state. 
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only very uncertain conclusions can be drawn from evidence of 
this kind, especially in a subject like constitutional law which 
requires great precision of terms. But we are not in a position 
to control the results of Aristotle’s study of the evidence; we 
cannot be sure how far his statements were justified even by the 
meager facts at his disposal. 

Furthermore, if Aristotle knew comparatively little about the 
constitution of Solon, he knew even less about the constitution 
which was in use before the period of reform. We are embarrassed 
by the spectral constitution of Draco. It is a matter of endless 
dispute whether Draco, besides what he is supposed to have done 
towards the codification of the laws, also made changes in the 
constitution of the state. Until the discovery of Aristotle’s 
treatise on the Constitution of Athens, there was not a shred of 
evidence for a Draconian constitution. Now that we have this 
pamphlet before our eyes, we are scarcely better off, because 
Aristotle appears to have drawn his information from an oli- 
garchic writer who might have found it to his advantage to forge 
a constitution of Draco.! Aristotle’s very brief account of Draco’s 
reforms includes, furthermore, allusions to several features which 
are also attributed to Solon. If we could examine in their com- 
pleteness the measures which Solon adopted for the government 
of Athens, and if we could set them by the side of the institutions 
which had preceded them, we should be able to form a just con- 
ception of the political principles by which he was actuated and 
of the sagacity and skill which he brought to his task. But 
this we cannot do. We must be content with the brief critical 
estimate of his work which we find in Aristotle and Plutarch, and 
with the common opinion of antiquity, and recognize frankly 
that any real corroboration of the ancient account is impossible.? 


1 Busolt (1895, pp. 36 ff.). 

2 For the features of the Solonian constitution, in addition to the standard 
works on constitutional and legal antiquities, see Busolt (1895, pp. 264-287) ; 
Lehmann-Haupt (1906) ; the chapter of De Sanctis (1912) on ‘‘ La prima costi- 
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One of the most striking features of Solon’s legislation is that 
he did not pretend to believe that all men are equal. Founder 
of the Athenian democracy though he was, he nevertheless based 
his system of government upon clearly defined classes. It ap- 
pears that there already existed in the state four classes of citizens, 
openly recognized and plainly named. These were the Pen- 
tacosiomedimni, the Hippeis, the Zeugitae, and the Thetes. The 
literal meaning of these words is clear: the first were men whose 
income amounted to five hundred measures; the second were 
knights, men who owned and were able to support a horse; the 
third were men who owned a yoke of oxen for farm work; and 
the fourth were common laborers. Undoubtedly the names of 
the classes bore these meanings in the beginning. The last 
three are common nouns, and it was no doubt through popular 
usage that they came to be applied to three several classes in the 
economic scale. The name of the first class has an artificial 
appearance, as if it had been coined by a theorist or a legislator. 
But it may have been as much a popular invention as the word 
“millionaire.” However this may be, we may assume that 
three of the names at any rate were old. Whether they had been 
used in a technical sense before Solon, to denominate four classes 
officially recognized by the state, we cannot tell. It would be 
interesting to know whether he was the first to recognize them 
officially, or whether he was merely continuing, in a modified 
form perhaps, dispositions which had been made before his time. 
Whenever it was that the four classes were first recognized by 
the Athenian constitution, it appears that they were given at 
some time a more precise definition than the meaning of the words 
themselves would imply. The Pentacosiomedimni included all 


tuzione scritta’’ ; Sandys (1912), who gives a copious bibliography ; the chapter 
of Beloch (1918) entitled ‘* Zur Verfassungsgeschichte Athens.”’ 
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Athenian citizens whose land produced annually five hundred or 
more measures of corn and oil, the Hippeis, all whose land pro- 
duced from three to five hundred measures, the Zeugitae, all whose 
land produced from two to three hundred measures; and all 
below the Zeugitae belonged to the class of Thetes.1. It will be 
observed that this division into classes was made entirely on an 
agrarian basis. It was a frank recognition of the landed aris- 
tocracy. The wealthy manufacturer or trader could not claim 
a place in the upper classes on the basis of his income. The 
ownership of Attic soil was the only key to these exclusive 
groups. We cannot positively assert that under Solon the class 
distinctions were exactly as they have been described; but at 
any rate there is no evidence for supposing that they were not. 

It is very difficult to understand how membership in the 
several classes was determined. The distribution could not be made 
once for all, because there must have been considerable fluctua- 
tion in the size of the crops from year to year. But how could an 
annual census of the population be taken? Possibly no census 


' -at all was taken. Possibly only those citizens who were actually 


nominated for office were required to prove that their land had 
during the previous year produced enough to place them in the 
class eligible for the office in question. Again, if only those men 
were eligible for office who gathered from their own land large 
enough crops to admit them to the required class, what are we 
to think of the increasingly large group of men whose income was 
derived from manufacture or trade? This was the class to which 
Solon belonged, and this was the -class which during the next 
ten or twenty years were the chief supporters of his policies. Only 
two answers present themselves. Either the successful manu- 


1 Const. of Ath. vii4. Aristotle was uncertain of the requirements for the 
class of the Knights and presents several pieces of indirect evidence. Manifestly 
neither he nor his sources had any direct documentary evidence. For a discus- 
sion of the four classes, see Busolt (1895, pp. 180 ff.), and Gilliard (1907, pp 
221-240). 
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facturer or trader must invest his money in land, if he was not 
already a landholder—a requirement which with the develop- 
ment of commercial and industrial life must soon grow irksome — 
or the census was not based actually upon the produce of the soil, 
but upon incomes from all sources, measured in terms of the 
produce of the soil. This is contrary to the express language of 
Aristotle — os av é« tis oikelas mown wevraxdow. tpa !— which is so ex- 
plicit that if we deny the truth of it we must also admit that 
Aristotle himself was in error. 

In what way did Solon make use of this division into classes? 
One naturally expects to find that the higher classes were called 
upon to perform special duties and that they enjoyed in return 
certain rights and privileges. One thinks of the later Athenian 
system of liturgies and of the modern income tax. But in Solon’s 
government, as far as we know, the classes served only to define 
the eligibility of the citizens to the several public offices. The 
highest officials of the state might be chosen only from citizens 
of the first class; the next highest from the second class; the 
lowest from the third. Members of the Thetic class were not 
eligible to office.” 

At first sight there is little that is democratic in such a system. 
One learns with a slight shock of disappointment that the father 
of democracy did not establish a democracy at all, but an aris- 
toeracy, or rather a timocracy, in which wealth was a requisite 
for.a share in the government. But the case is not complete yet. 
We have not yet discovered the sovereign power in the Solonian 
state. Let us postpone judgment for a time. In the meanwhile 
it is fair to ask whether the timocratic arrangements marked any 
advance over previous conditions. It is not fair to judge Solon’s 
achievement solely by the standard of perfect democracy. 

In the first place, let us inquire who was actually excluded 


1 Const. of Ath. vii 4. 
2 Const. of Ath. vii; Plut. Sol. xviii 2 ; Arist. Pol. ii 12, 1274 a, 18 ff. 
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from office by Solon’s plan. Only members of the lowest class ; 
only men who owned no land or who owned so little that they 
derived from it less than two hundred measures a year; only 
those who, as a general rule, were so lacking in enterprise and 
intelligence that they could not rise above a very humble station 
in life; only those who were manifestly unfit to hold a responsible 
post in the government. Men of this type rarely hold office 
even in a real democracy, and when they do, it is regarded as a 
public calamity. Probably by far the larger number of Athenian 
citizens were included in the three upper classes. Probably these 
classes included all who were fit to hold office. And let us recall 
that by the Seisachtheia and by the law which forbade lending 
money on the person of the debtor, Solon had opened a fair field 
for all honest endeavor. Economically all men were equal; 
any man who could show his worth in the ordinary business of 
life received his proper portion of political rights. There was a 
certain justice in the property requirement. In an age when 
education was not universal, only those persons who enjoyed the 
advantages of good birth and at least moderate wealth could 
attain to such a measure of cultivation and experience as would 
properly prepare them for public life. Solon saw things as they 
were and made his plans accordingly. He was indeed an idealist 
in some ways: without idealism he could have accomplished 
nothing. But he was not the man to wreck his ship upon a rock 
because his eyes were on the distant haven. 

Was the new arrangement better than the old? Alas, we 
know so little of Athens before the archonship of Solon that we 
cannot say for certain. But we may guess at the nature of the 
change, with some probability that we shall not go very wide of 
the mark. The affairs of Athens, since the abolition of the king- 
ship, had been in the hands of the hereditary nobility. Little 
by little, with the changing conditions of the world, the benevo- 
lent rule of the nobles had given way to greedy and rapacious 
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exploitation of the lower classes; the mass of the people, no 
longer acquiescent and contented, became more and more tur- 
bulent and revolutionary. Civil war had been threatening for 
fifty years. Under these circumstances it is only reasonable to 
conclude that until the time of Solon the public offices of Athens 
were the monopoly of a narrow oligarchy. We are told that 
officials had been appointed from year to year by the council of 
the Areopagus,' and the council of the Areopagus was the organ 
of the dominant families in the state. If this had really been the 
state of affairs in Athens (as it probably had been), we should be 
ready to admit that the constitutional regulations of Solon, 
preceded by the Seisachtheia and the abolition of slavery for debt, 
which were the necessary preliminary, introduced a _ political 
order infinitely more liberal than anything which had yet been 
known. 

We have now examined the significance of the first feature of 
the Solonian constitution: all officials were to be chosen from 
among the members of the three upper classes. Who were these 
officials? Did Solon introduce new offices? Apparently not. 
All offices mentioned are earlier institutions ? — the nine archons, 
including the Eponymous Archon, the King Archon, the Polem- 
arch, and the six Thesmothetae; the Tamiae, the Poletae, the 
Colacretae, the Eleven.* There seems to have been no change 
in any of these offices, except that the circle of eligibility was 
widened. 

The next important question concerns the manner in which 
officials were chosen. Aristotle says explicitly that the method 
was a combination of election and sortition.4 Each of the four 
tribes chose a list of candidates and from these combined lists 
the required number were selected by lot. In the case of the ar- 


1 Const. of Ath. viii 2. 

2 On the pre-Solonian Athenian magistracies see Busolt (1895, pp. 153 ff.). 
3 Const. of Ath. vii 3. 

4 Const. of Ath. viii; cf. Plut. Comp. Sol. et Publ. ii. 
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chons, for example, each tribe chose ten candidates, and from the 
total number of forty, the nine archons were selected by lot. These 
statements are open to great suspicion, especially since they seem 
to be inferences drawn from the practices of later times. Origi- 
nally the appointment of archons was in the power of the Areop- 
agus, and since this method had at some time been replaced 
by the method which has just been described, Aristotle assumes 
that the change was introduced by Solon. But whether the as- 
sumption is true or not, it throws very little light on the working 
of the government. Undoubtedly the lot is the foe of special 
privilege, and was later a characteristic of the Athenian democ- 
racy. In the absence, however, of any information concerning 
the method employed in the primary choice of candidates, we 
cannot decide what advance Solon may have made over the 
oligarchic rule of the past. 

This is the sum of our knowledge concerning the modifica- 
tions which were introduced by Solon in connection with the 
magistracies of the state. We turn now to the councils. 

Aristotle announces with the utmost brevity that Solon created 
a Council of Four Hundred composed of one hundred members 
from each of the four tribes.2, What the duties and privileges of 
this council were, how the members were chosen, what classes of 
citizens were eligible to membership in it, — to these questions 

1Cf. Arist. Pol. ii 12, 1274 a and iii 11, 1281 b. It appears that ancient 
scholars were generally agreed that Solon had given to all citizens without dis- 
tinction certain powers of control over the magistrates. It is not certain exactly 
what these powers were ; they are stated in different forms in different places. 
And there was a difference of opinion concerning the merit of the innovation : 
some regarded Solon’s polity as an ideal mixture of oligarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy ; others thought the democratic element had killed the other two. 
Aristotle does not hold Solon responsible for the radical democracy of the fifth 
century. One might judge from his account that he felt that it was generally 
known what changes Solon had made in the constitution and that it was not neces- 
sary to describe them. But one does not get the impression that he had documen- 
tary evidence. Manifestly Solon was generally regarded as the founder of the 
warps Snuoxpareta, that is, the democratic form of government obtained by elim- 


inating the democratic excesses of the fifth century. 
2 Const. of Ath. viii 4. 
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he supplies no answers. Unfortunately, a few pages earlier in 
his essay, he has ascribed to Draco a Council of Four Hundred 
One,' and we are completely baffled in any attempt to reconcile 
the conflicting statements. Plutarch is more communicative.” 
He represents this council as an addition to the governmental 
arrangements which was necessary in order to secure political 
equilibrium between the classes. The Council of the Areopagus, 
we may safely believe, was an ancient institution, the old council 
of elders, the Athenian house of lords. This council Solon re- 
tained, but he apparently introduced certain modifications in its 
composition and its prerogatives. Exactly how it had been con- 
stituted in the past we do not know, but the explicitness with 
which we are told about the organization of it under Solon argues 
that the features which are expressly described were thought to 
be novel.’ In the first place, it was to be composed of all men 
who had served as archons. This means, of course, that all 
Athenians belonging to the property-class whose members were 
eligible to the archonship were also eligible to the Areopagus. 
We may believe that this new definition of membership is an in- 
dication of much more narrowly restricted membership in the 
past. If noble birth had been the requisite for admission to the 
Areopagus before Solon’s time, the new requisite was the owner- 
ship of a certain amount of the soil of Attica. But the council 
still remained the conservative element in the state. It was to 
act as the governor in the political machine, which was to exercise 
control over wild and revolutionary procedure. It was expressly 
designated the guardian of the laws. No doubt it had been the 
guardian of the laws in the past; but it had been also the sovereign 
executive of the laws. It had been the steam box and the driving 
wheel as well as the governor in the engine of state. The magis- 
trates had been appointed by the council; now, the council was 


1 Const. of Ath. iv 3. 2Plut. Sol. xix ; Comp. Sol. et Publ. ii. 
3 Const. of Ath. viii; Plut. Sol. xix; Comp. Sol. et Publ. ii. 
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composed of past magistrates who had been chosen by a larger 
electorate. The council now played a subordinate part in the 
administration of the state, but a part which it was eminently 
fitted to play, both because of its historic dignity and because 
of the naturally conservative temper of the class from which its 
members were drawn. 

Let us now return to the Council of Four Hundred. Plutarch 
tells us that the Council of the Areopagus was not sufficient to 
meet the needs of the time. The Seisachtheia had given the people 
a taste of liberty, and they were in a mood to demand more liberty 
and greater political privilege. Besides, they were probably sus- 
picious of the Areopagus, the ancient bulwark of special privilege. 
Though its sting had been drawn, they were still afraid of its 
bite. This was the need which, according to Plutarch, the 
Council of Four Hundred was created to meet. It was to be a 
house of commons, larger and more widely representative than 
the upper house, and its part in the government was to give 
expression to the more progressive and liberal aspirations of the 
community. 

There was still another council in Athens, as ancient as the 
Council of the Areopagus itself. The Ecclesia, or popular as- 
sembly, had probably always been a vital element in Athenian 
government, and was destined in the future to become all-power- 
ful. In a city as small as Athens the method of representative 
government was not necessary, or at any rate it was not practiced ; 
the people managed their own affairs without intermediary. 
Now we may imagine that the economic reforms of Solon, though 
they had not transformed the people of Athens into a fierce de- 
mocracy like that which Cleon harangued at the end of the fifth 
century, had nevertheless aroused in them political ambitions 
which might easily wreck the state if they were not controlled. 
The new council, in the words of Plutarch, ‘‘was to deliberate 
on public matters before the people did, and was not to allow 
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any matter to come before the popular assembly without such 
previous deliberation.”’ Its function, therefore, was to control 
the exuberant activity of the Ecclesia; to stand in the same 
relation to the Ecclesia as the Areopagus to the state as a 
whole. But—and here: we revert to the character of the 
council as a popular organization —the people were not dis- 
trustful of it, because it was their own and not associated with 
a hereditary aristocracy. ‘The city with its two councils,” says 
Plutarch, “‘riding as it were at double anchor, would be less 
tossed by the surges, and would keep its populace in greater 
quiet.’”’ 

It has been assumed throfighout this discussion that the 
Council of Four Hundred was open to the majority of Athenian 
citizens. The Council of the Areopagus was composed of past 
archons; the Ecclesia was open to any Athenian of any class. 
We do not know whether any property qualification was required 
for eligibility to the Four Hundred. But it is extremely likely 
that all Athenians of the three upper classes were eligible, even 
if the members of the Thetic class were excluded. 

Two political privileges alone were allowed to the class of 
Thetes. One has just been mentioned, namely, membership in the 
Ecclesia. The other was the privilege of membership in the Dicas- 
terion, or popular court.! In later times this popular court 
was multiplied into a larger number of courts which sat in judg- 
ment upon practically all legal disputes in Athens. It came to 
be one of the most characteristic institutions of democratic Athens. 
Just how it was organized in Solon’s time we do not know, nor 
do we know the extent of its prerogatives. We cannot even say 
categorically that it was instituted by Solon. But we may say, 
on the authority of Aristotle, first, that Solon allowed an appeal 
from the decision of the magistrates to the popular court, and, 
second, that he permitted members of the Thetic class to sit in it. 

1 Const. of Ath. vii 3, ix; Plut. Sol. xviii. 
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Here at last we find the sovereign power in the state: ‘‘the people, 
being master of the juryman’s ballot, became thereby master of 
the state.”?! With this powerful instrument in their hands, the 
people need never again fear the partial judgment of oligarchic 
despots. They were masters of their own fate. It is not necessary 
to assume, as some do, that the popular court had the right to 
call a magistrate to account at the close of his term of office: this 
practice, again highly characteristic of democratic Athens, may 
have been instituted by Solon; but we have no definite knowledge 
that it was. Even without this prerogative, the popular court 
was already a safeguard of popular liberty. 

Little more can be said about the constitution which Solon 
established. We have seen that the changes which he introduced 
were few in number, but far reaching in effect. There is noth- 
ing violent in his measures. Most of the old tools with the old 
names are still in use. But beneath the surface a deep political 
revolution was enacted. Nobility of birth and hereditary privi- 
lege were quietly set aside, and in their place was put equality 
of rights. But the whole transformation was carried through 
with so much moderation that in describing it one fears to slight 
its conservative qualities if he praises its liberality, and to do less 
than justice to its liberality if he insists on its cautious conserv- 
atism. If Louis XIV could say, “I am the State,” Solon might 
with equal truth say, ‘‘I am the Revolution.” 

Let us try to avoid any misunderstanding concerning the form 
of this constitution which the ancients attributed to Solon. There 
is no evidence whatever that he drew up a constitution in docu- 
mentary form. Indeed, probably neither Athens nor any other 
Greek state ever had a formal constitution. The magistracies 
and the various governmental practices seem to have grown out 
of custom and tradition, or out of statutory legislation. We 
do not know just how Solon promulgated and recorded the meas- 

1 Const. of Ath. ix; Plut. Sol. xviii 3. 
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ures which affected what we should call the constitution. Prob- 
ably most of them took the form of special laws prescribing the 
action of certain magistrates under certain conditions.!. It was 
the laws of Solon that were recorded and which were regarded 
as the charter of Athenian liberties. These laws seem to have 
been arranged under the heads of the several magistrates in whose 
province they lay. It may be that prescriptions touching the 
eligibility to the various offices, the method of election to them, 
and other such matters were recorded together with the laws that 
were to be administered by them. 

When Aristotle comes to sum up Solon’s most important con- 
tributions to the development of the Athenian democracy,’ it is 
‘interesting to observe that two of the three are legal rather 
than constitutional enactments. The first is the famous law which 
prohibited the loan of money with the personal liberty of the 
borrower for security. The second is a law granting to any one 
who so desired, the right to bring an action in defense of any per- 
sons who are wronged. This was a powerful blow at the feudal- 
ism which had prevailed in the past. The nobles alone had been 
judges in disputes between citizens, and the nobles alone could 
carry the complaints of their clients before the judicial authori- 
ties. The result of this was that all citizens who were not members 
of the ruling oligarchy were entirely in the hands of their land- 
iords or patrons and were unable to seek redress for their wrongs 
except through their landlords, whether the wrongs proceeded 
from outside sources or from the landlords themselves. The 
third is the right of appeal to the popular court. 

Our ancient authorities have something to say about the dis- 
position of the laws when Solon had completed the formulation 
of them.? Aristotle says they were inscribed and set up in the 
King’s Stoa and that all swore to abide by them; that the nine 


1 Busolt (1895, p. 48, footnote 1). 2 Const. of Ath. ix. 
3 Const. of Ath. vii ; Plut. Sol. xxv ; Herodotus i 29. 
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archons took-a solemn oath to set up a statue of gold if they trans- 
gressed any of the laws; and that the laws were ratified for a 
hundred years. Plutarch adds that the council swore that they 
would support the laws; he attributes the oath of obedience to 
the thesmothetae and not to the archons. Herodotus states that 
the laws were to stand for ten years. 

We are evidently dealing here with traditions for which there 
could be no real evidence. The oath of the archons was inferred 
from a later practice;! and the divergence between ten and a 
hundred years indicates that there was no certain information 
on the subject. 

We can be sure that the laws were inscribed on wood, stone, 
or possibly metal, and set up in some public place where they 
would be accessible to all.2 Itis altogether likely that Solon had 
insured a fair trial of his measures by binding the citizens to 
observe them for a certain period, or until they were amended 
according to a definitely prescribed procedure. Beyond this we 
cannot go. 

In modern times Solon is known chiefly as a legislator. His 
legislative activities have so far overshadowed all other circum- 
stances in his life, and have so far obscured the character 
and personality of the man himself, that his very name is in a 
fair way to become, in our popular speech, a common noun mean- 
ing amember of a legislative body. Even among the Greeks them- 
selves, though his other services to Athens were not forgotten, there 
was a tendency to think of him first as the great Athenian law- 
giver. No doubt there is some justice in thus emphasizing his 
work in the codification of Attic law. It may be that this work 
had a more far reaching and abiding influence than anything else 
that he did. But this is not by any means beyond question. 


1Cf. Const. of Ath. lv 5. 
2 For ancient opinions concerning the form of the tablets on which the laws 
were inscribed, see Appendix 4. 
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His economic reforms and the example of his integrity and of 
his disinterested statesmanship may have meant more to 
Athens, and therefore to the world, than his labors in Athenian 
law. 

If no categorical judgment is hazarded here concerning the 
true merits of the Solonian reforms, this is due to the fear of seem- 
ing to know what is really not known. The opinions of scholars 
range from scant approval to high praise.1 The reason for this 
variation is to be found partly in the diversity of their standards 
of judgment, but still more in the diversity displayed in their 


1 The following may be taken as typical. Wilamowitz (1893, II, 66) says: 
“ dass er ein grosser staatsmann gewesen ware, wird sein gewissen geneint haben, 
so gut wie wir es verneinen miissen. und doch hat Aristoteles ihn einen einzigen 
unter allen staatsmannern genannt, der allein das wol des ganzen zur richtschnur 
sich genommen. und doch hat er in der tat die demokratie Athens, wenn auch 
nur als vorlaufer des Kleisthenes, und die athenische poesie, wenn auch nur als 
vorlaiufer des Aischylos begriindet. dass er beides vermochte, dass seine person 
sowol den Drakon wie den Peisistratos, ja noch den Kleisthenes in den schatten 
gestellt hat, das dankt er der Muse. ihn allein von ihnen horte die nachwelt und 
horen auch wir noch. ein grosser dichter war er nicht, aber ein weiser und 
frommer und guter mensch, was denn doch mehr ist.’’ Adler (1896, p. 129) 
takes the opposite view: ‘‘Ich glaube im Gegensatz zu diesen Autoritaten (7.e., 
Aristotle and Wilamowitz) die Ansicht verfechten zu miissen, dass Solon — trotz 
seines Idealismus — als wahrhaft genialer Staatsmann anzusehen ist und als sozialer 
Reformator grossen Stils im Gedachtnis aller Zeiten fortzuleben verdient. Die 
Kritiker haben viel zu sehr jenen augenblicklichen Misserfolg, der zur Aufrich- 
tung der Alleinherrschaft fitithrte, im Auge, wahrend eine tiefer grabende soziolo- 
gische Geschichtsbetrachtung die ganze einzige Kulturentwicklung Athens mit 
der politischen und sozialen Reform Solons in enge Verbindung bringen und fiir 
die fortgesetzten Wirren eine gentigende Erklarung herbeischaffen wird. Solon 
war ein grosser Staatsmann: denn er hat die schweren Gebresten der Zeit klar 
erkannt und die Mittel zu ihrer Heilung mit starker und sicherer Hand durch- 
gefiihrt ; seine Massregeln stellen die gewaltigste soziale Reform dar, die jemals 
in der Weltgeschichte auf friedlichem Wege zur Ausftihrung gelangt ist. Durch 
ihn ist thatsachlich eine wahrhafte Bauernbefreiung grossen Stils durchgeftihrt 
und damit der Grundstein zu der attischen Kultur, wie wir sie kennen, das Fun- 
dament zu Athens kiinftiger Grésse gelegt worden ... Dass aber Solon wirk- 
lich als Schépfer der Grésse Athens, wenn dieser Ausdruck auf eine einzelne 
Person tiberhaupt anwendbar ist, angesehen werden muss, lasst sich beinahe 
strikte beweisen.’’ It is well to add also the wise words of Croiset (1903, 
p. 596) : ** Toutefois, l’oeuvre de Solon, oeuvre législative et poétique a la fois, 
ne fut pas stérile. Elle resta, dans la vie publique, comme un idéal, que les 
meilleurs citoyens aimaient 4 invoquer et qui leur prétait son autorité ; et elle 
devint, dans la vie morale et intellectuelle, comme une source de bonnes pensées, 
que de grands esprits accrurent peu & peu, et qui, peut-étre, attendent encore 
leur réalisation.”’ 
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hypothetical restoration of circumstances for which there is no 
direct historical evidence. Whatever may have been the virtue 
or success of Solon’s political acts, the principles and ideals by 
which he was moved in his public career are clear for all to under- 
stand, and, it is to be hoped, for all to admire. 


CHAPTER IV 
AFTER THE ARCHONSHIP 


1 


When the strenuous term of Solon’s office finally came to an 
end and all the momentous changes which he had planned were 
finally accomplished, he himself felt content with his work. 
‘‘What I promised,” he says, ‘‘with the gods’ help, I fulfilled.’ 
It may be that his own approval would have been less pronounced 
if he had not been called upon to defend vigorously the measures 
he had adopted. What he has to say in his own support is called 
forth by the hostile criticism which was brought against him from 
all sides. In such a situation it was natural that he should 
emphasize the good in what he had done and be silent about 
the misgivings he may have had concerning his success. 

There was, as a matter of fact, considerable popular dissatis- 
faction.2, Men kept coming to him with inquiries, criticisms, and 
complaints. In general, the rich were angry because his reforms 
cut too deep, the poor because they did not cut deep enough. The 
lower classes had supposed that his professions of moderation 
were insincere and had believed that when he once got the power 
in his hands he would permit them to glut themselves on the good 
things of the rich. The rich on the other hand expected him to 
allay the popular clamor without despoiling them of any of their 
cherished privileges and pleasures. 

These complaints were met by Solon with clear-cut statements 
in his own behalf. As before his archonship he had made public 
1 viii 6. 2 Const. of Ath. xi; Plut. Sol. xxv. 
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his views concerning the needs of the state through the instrumen- 
tality of verse, so now when he was assailed with criticism he 
adopted a similar means of defense. In a considerable number of 
poems he described and justified the steps he had taken for the 
amelioration of Athenian affairs. Of these poems not a few frag- 
ments remain,! and, as we have seen, they provide us with our 
best information concerning the nature of his reforms. This 
whole group of poems must have been written and published 
during the first year or two after his archonship, when the issues 
involved were still uppermost in men’s minds. He says again 
and again that he had done just what he had said he would do, 
no more and no less. If people had formed false expectations, 
he was not to blame. As a matter of fact, the poor had been 
given more than they could ever have hoped for in their wildest 
dreams; the rich, if they could only see the magnitude of the 
peril from which the city had been saved with comparatively 
little loss to themselves, would feel unbounded gratitude. ‘But 
in great undertakings,’’ says Solon, somewhat wistfully, ‘‘it is 
difficult to please all.” * It may be that the people had some just 
cause for dissatisfaction. But it is manifest that many, if not 
most, of the complaints which were raised were due to the narrow- 
ness and prejudice of the various groups of citizens; and though 
we may be disposed to be cautious and to withhold an altogether 
favorable judgment of Solon’s work, we must at any rate give 
him our whole-hearted applause for his excellent intentions and 
the unselfishness, moderation, and impartiality with which he 
carried them through. 

Such an attitude as that exhibited by both parties at the close 
of Solon’s archonship did not augur well for the future well- 
being of the state. It has been remarked? that his ideal of 
Eunomia depended not only on the existence of good laws but 
also on the disposition of the people to obey them loyally and con- 


1 vi-xi. 2 xxiii. 3 Pp. 66, 67. 
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tentedly. The real worth of Solon’s institutions could only be 
tested by a patient trial over a number of years. Such a trial 
apparently the people were not ready to give them. At any rate, 
we are told that after an interval of peace lasting for only three 
or four years, party strife was again so violent that a whole year 
passed without the election of an archon.! A similar period of 
anarchy occurred again a little later. But this continued dis- 
cord does not prove that Solon’s work was of no avail. The be- 
neficent effects of the Seisachtheia were not undone; the written 
code of laws still stood as a cornerstone of future reconciliation ; 
the momentous changes in the direction of popular government 
were not rescinded. It was too much to expect that a single 
year’s work would suffice to make over Athenian society and 
appease all the discordant elements. The long history of demo- 
cratic development was only just beginning. Solon no doubt 
suffered disappointment as every champion of popular govern- 
ment must suffer whose ideals run ahead of the ability of the people 
to comprehend and realize them. 


2 


Sooner or later during the years which followed his archon- 
ship Solon made up his mind to leave Athens for a time.2 Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, he announced that he would not return for 
ten years, thinking that he ought not to stay in Athens and ex- 
pound his laws in person, but that the Athenians should simply 
obey them as they were written. It has been supposed that in 
this passage Aristotle was quoting indirectly from some poem in 
which Solon announced his departure and declared the rea- 
sons for it. This is a reasonable conjecture; but after all it is 
only a conjecture, and we cannot be sure that Aristotle had such 
direct evidence for his statements. There can be no question 


1 Const. of Ath. xiii. 2 For a discussion of Solon’s travels, see Appendix 6. 
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about the fact that Solon went abroad; but we do not know 
just when he went, whether within a few months or a few 
years of the close of his archonship, nor can we be sure that his 
reasons were those which Aristotle gives. We are not justified, 
therefore, in seeking causes either for praise or for blame in 
his action. We cannot say that Solon was playing the part of 
a coward in abandoning the field, nor can we assert positively 
that he showed real courage in leaving his legislation to prove its 
worth without defense or support from himself. The latter sup- 
position is, indeed, entirely in harmony with his settled policy. It 
was always his aim that the Athenians should live under the 
government of their own laws: he had refused in the past to usurp 
the place of the law by making himself tyrant, and it may well 
be that he refused with equal firmness to serve as a meddlesome 
administrator of a finished code. If the laws were good they 
required no special interpretation in special cases. We should 
be grateful for something more definite than these guesses at fact 
and motive; but we cannot even be sure that there was any con- 
nection between the effects of Solon’s legislation and his deter- 
mination to go abroad for a period of foreign travel. 

Aside from the possible political reasons which induced Solon 
to go abroad, he had two definite personal motives, as our author- 
ities tell us. He went partly on commercial business and partly 
to see the world. Even if the biographers did not learn these 
facts from a poem, they could be easily guessed. Solon’s intel- 
lectual curiosity lasted through life, as he tells us himself (ynpackw 3 
aici ToAAG Ovdackopevos),' and there would have been much to tempt 
him in foreign travel, even in those days of uncertain and even 
dangerous communication. Moreover, if he was to go at all, 
it was almost necessary that he should provide for his pas- 
sage by some small commercial venture at the same time. Plato 
is said to have carried a cargo of oil when he went to Egypt, 


1i, 
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and it would not be surprising if Solon did the same thing. His 
earlier experiences in trade would stand him in good stead and 
overcome any reluctance he might have in middle life to embark 
in new and untried undertakings. 

How extended his travels were we do not know. It is certain 
that he went to Cyprus, and there is little doubt that he also went 
to Egypt. Visits to Sardis, Miletus, and Cilicia are also recorded, 
but there are excellent reasons for believing that these are legend- 
ary. 

Egypt, to the Greeks, was the Old World. The civilization 
of the Nile had had a continuous existence for more centuries 
than men could count, and in comparison with it the life of the 
Greeks even in the fifth century seemed new and unsettled. 
Egypt was a land of ancient monuments and ancient traditions, 
and in the eyes of the Egyptians the Greeks were but as children 
whose memory ran back only a brief space. Until about the 
middle of the seventh century B.c. this ancient land, like modern 
Japan, had been closed to foreigners. King Psammetichus had 
departed from the customs of the past and thrown open the 
country to foreign traders. Immediately Greek merchants from 
Asia Minor and Aegina began to resort to Egypt in great numbers, 
and it was not long before there was a permanent Greek settle- 
ment, called Naucratis, on the Canobic channel of the Nile. Thus 
there were two attractions for Solon in the land of Egypt at the 
beginning of the sixth century: one was the lure of the ancient 
civilization, the other was the novelty of Egyptian friendliness 
to the outside world. Many Greeks during recent decades must 
have brought back wonderful tales of the newly discovered country 
which was already infinitely old. Such tales were still interesting 
to the Greeks more than a century later when Herodotus in writing 
his history devoted two books to an account of Egyptian history 
and customs. Solon, therefore, desiring to travel, went to Egypt 
as a matter of course. Mesopotamia was remote and inaccessible 
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without great toil; the Greeks cities of Ionia, and probably Sardis, 
he had visited before. There was nothing in the western Medi- 
terranean but frontier settlements. It was to Egypt that he 
turned without question. 

We know nothing definite of what he did there. He probably 
spent some time at Naucratis, and visited Sais, Heliopolis, and 
other cities of the Delta. Plutarch says he studied for some time 
with the priests in Sais; but this is probably only an inference 
from a famous story which is told by Plato! In the dialogue 
called the Critias, which forms a sequel to the Republic and the 
Timaeus, Critias himself is the principal speaker. This Critias, 
it will be recalled,? was the great-uncle of Plato, and supposed 
to be a descendant of Solon’s brother. In order to fulfill his part 
in the large plan of Plato’s tetralogy, Critias makes use of a tale 
about a lost island called Atlantis, which many ages before lay 
far in the western sea and was the home of a powerful state. This 
tale, he tells us, his ancestor Solon had learned from the priests 
in Sais; Solon had related it to the elder Critias, and he, when 
he was an old man of ninety years, had told it to his grandson, 
the younger Critias of the dialogue. Solon is supposed to have 
written down the Greek forms of the Egyptian proper names, 
intending later to compose an epic poem on the subject. He was 
prevented from carrying out his plan by the civil disorder in 
Athens; but his written notes had come into the hands of Dropides, 
the father of the elder Critias, and having been carefully pre- 
served in the family had passed eventually into the possession 
of the younger Critias and were even now still in existence. 

Now the source of this story has been discovered in Egyptian 
hieroglyphic inscriptions which record the victory of the Egyp- 
tians under Rameses over some powerful people of the west. 


1 Timaeus 20d ff. ; Critias 113 a. The story is repeated by Plutarch (Sol. 
xxvi; cf. also De Is. et Os. 10, p. 354 e) and alluded to by Strabo (ii 102). 
2 See p. 34. 
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There is small doubt, however, that it was Plato and not Solon 
who brought back this story from Egypt. The circumstantial 
account of its transmission through the elder Critias is simply a 
graceful bit of fiction designed to serve as a realistic setting for 
the dialogue. There is nothing to be learned from it about 
Solon’s experiences in Egypt, and we cannot believe on this kind 
of evidence that he ever entertained the purpose of composing 
an epic poem. 

We can do no more, then, than carry Solon to Egypt and away 
again; of his sojourn there we know nothing. On his visit to 
Cyprus a slender ray of light is thrown by an extant fragment of 
a poem. In this fragment, which is part of a farewell addressed 
to Philocyprus, the young king of Soli in Cyprus, Solon prays for 
the prosperity of the king and his family and his people, and for 
a safe return for himself to Athens. This seems to indicate that 
Solon came from Egypt to Cyprus and received there a friendly 
and hospitable welcome from Philocyprus, and continued his 
homeward journey with warm expressions of regard at parting. 


3 

It is not to be supposed that Solon’s trip abroad marked his 
final retirement from public life. More than thirty years elapsed 
between his archonship and his death. At some time during 
this period (just when we do not know, but probably near the 
beginning) he was away from Athens for an unknown length of 
time. But he must certainly have been living at home for twenty 
or twenty-five years. Even if we had no evidence for the fact, 
we should still be sure in our own minds that public affairs were 
not a matter of indifference to him during all these years. Though 
he took no active part in politics, we should still expect to find him 
‘giving much thought to it and expressing his opinions in his 
‘familiar medium of verse. And this is precisely what he did. 
The evidence is slight; but it is enough perhaps to reveal the 
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nature of the part he played in this period. But before we turn 
to it, there is one small matter which must not be overlooked. 

During the early part of the sixth century trouble had been 
brewing about Delphi, the seat of the oracle of Apollo. This 
locality, which lies on the steep southern slope of Mount Par- 
nassus, was within the domain of the flourishing city of Crisa, 
to the west, which commanded the valley of the Peneus and the 
whole rich plain which stretches down to the Corinthian Gulf. 
Crisa had long been levying tolls on the merchants and mer- 
chandise which passed back and forth under her walls on the long 
journey between the thriving cities of Euboea and their colonies 
in the far west. She had also interfered with pilgrims to the shrine 
of Delphi and committed depredations on the sacred property 
itself. As a result of this, Delphi appealed for aid to the Am- 
phictyonic Council. This ancient organization was the execu- 
tive body of a religious league composed of a group of Greek 
peoples living in the neighborhood of Thermopylae and Delphi, 
who united in the common worship of Demeter at Thermopylae . 
and (later at any rate, if not from the beginning) in the adminis- 
tration of the oracle at Delphi. The Athenians were one of the 
constituent peoples and sent one delegate to sit in the Amphictyonic 
Council. When the appeal of the Delphians came to the council 
it was decided, upon the motion of the Athenian delegate, to es- 
pouse the cause of Delphi; and the Athenian delegate at this 
time was none other than Solon.!| The war was entirely success- 


1This statement rests upon fairly direct evidence. Plutarch (Sol. xi) re- 
ports it on the authority of Aristotle’s list of the victors in the Pythian games 
() T&v IlvGonuKdy dvaypapy). It is also attested by Aeschines in his speech 
against Ctesiphon (iii 108). De Sanctis, however, does not regard the evidence 
as reliable (1912, p. 261): ‘* EK perd incerto quel che afferma Eschine e Aristotele 
ripete, che la guerra fu deliberata su proposta del rappresentante ateniese Solone. 
La testimonianza d’Eschine é qui tanto meno degna di fede in quanto un tal 
procedente poteva scusare, se non giustificare, il suo modo di comportarsi nella 
pilea autunnale del 340, quando propose la guerra sacra contro Anfissa. KE ris- 
petto alla testimonanza d’Aristotele, la scoperta della Repubblica ateniese ha 
dimostrato che buona parte delle asserzioni storiche dello Stagirita non é fondata 
sui documenti come prima in generale si credeva ; onde ben pud darsi che egli 
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ful; the city of Crisa was blotted out of existence and the broad 
plain below was made sacred to Apollo for all time. The Pythian 
games, too, were instituted in celebration of the victory and were 
held every four years thereafter. The date of the fall of Crisa 
has been much disputed. It may have been 590 or 586 or even 
later. We do not know how long the war lasted. Consequently 
the date of the session of the council at which Solon was present 
is quite beyond our reach. It may have been within the decade 
after his archonship; it may even have been before the archon- 
ship; and it may have been either before or after his sojourn 
abroad. The whole matter would no doubt be interesting and 
important enough if we had sufficient material for a full and 
orderly biography. But, as things are, we can do no more than 
mention this single unrelated circumstance and leave it without 
comment. How much distinction the office of delegate to the 
Amphictyonic Council carried with it; whether the Delphian 
issue caused any serious debate; whether Solon took an active 
part in it or not: such questions as these, which contain the 
gist of the matter, cannot be answered. | 


4 


In the domestic affairs of Athens, to come now to what must 
be the closing scene in Solon’s life, we find that the old question 
of the tyranny was one of the things which occupied his attention. 
This much we know from extant fragments of his poems.! More 
than one aspiring politician essayed to make himself tyrant of 
Athens, and Solon stoutly opposed them. He rebuked the people 
abbia accolto una tradizione o un’ invenzione diffusa ad arte da Eschine o da’ suoi 
amici per coonestare cio che avevano operato in Delfi con poco riguardo agl’ in- 
teressi della patria.’? On the Amphictyonic Council, the Sacred War, and 
Solon’s part therein, see Busolt (1893, pp. 672 ff., especially p. 693) and Wila- 
mowitz (1893, I, 10 ff.). 


_ } xiiiand xiv. For a discussion of Solon’s activities during this period and 
his relations with Pisistratus see Appendix 7. 
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sharply for their folly in allowing themselves to be deceived by 
these specious individuals, and warned them against resigning 
to them so much power that there would be no further hope of 
recovering their liberties. Who these pretenders to a tyrant’s 
throne were, we do not know. But we find Solon maintaining 
his principles with the same resolution and giving public expres- 
sion to them with the same vigor and fearlessness as in the past. 
It is easy to believe that in the unsettled years which, according 
to Aristotle, followed Solon’s archonship there should have been 
many abortive attempts at the tyranny. 

In the end, thirty-two years after the archonship of Solon, the 
thing happened which was diametrically opposed to Solon’s 
political ideals! A tyranny was finally established in Athens. 
What Solon had steadfastly refused for himself was won by an- 
other through clever intrigue. Pisistratus was the man who 
finally made himself master of Athens. There are picturesque 
legends of Solon’s efforts to prevent his usurpation, but they are 
not to be accepted as historical. The fact, however, that Solon 
did oppose Pisistratus’s machinations cannot be doubted for a 
moment. He had unmasked similar plots in the past, and it is 
not likely that Pisistratus was clever enough to deceive him even 
at his advanced age. But whatever Solon may have said or done, 
his efforts were unavailing. Pisistratus became tyrant of Athens. 
And in this high position, it must be confessed, he conducted him- 
self with great moderation and accomplished much for the glory 
of the city. Nothing would be more profitable than a detailed 
comparison of the ideals and achievements of these two men if 
we only had sufficient evidence for it. The one was a champion 
of free institutions, but his plans did not lead apparently to the 


1 De Sanctis (1912, pp. 257 ff.), in a page of criticism on the value of Solon’s 
constitutional reforms, attributes the failure of the constitution to the lack of a 
strong central power. He betrays some disapproval of what he regards as 
Solon’s weakness, and some admiration for the strong government of Pisistratus. 
So those who admire Caesar condemn Cicero. 
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immediate demonstrable success of political calm and material 
well-being; the other was a benevolent autocrat who developed 
the resources and power of the state. It is a contrast which 
tries one’s faith in democracy. And yet in later times Solon was 
looked upon as the founder of all that the Athenians cherished. 
most; while Pisistratus and his sons were thought of with hatred 
and reprobation. Conditions in the sixth century were not right 
for a fair trial of the comparative merits of autocracy and de- 
mocracy. The people were only just emerging from a state of 
feudal subservience; they were ignorant and unprepared for the 
duties and responsibilities of self-government. Athens like other 
Greek states had to pass out of the old order by the way of the 
popular tyranny. She was fortunate in having a wise and benev- 
olent despot. But it was no small thing that the principles of 
democracy had been enunciated with so much clearness and force 
at the beginning. These principles were never forgotten, and 
ultimately they bore fruit. The marvelous thing is that at so 
early a day, in the midst of the corruption of a declining aris- 
tocracy and the ignorance of an unintelligent populace, Solon 
should have discerned with such clear insight and maintained 
with such resolute faith the true principle of equality before 
the law. He was as one born out of due time, and his true 
worth could not be understood until men had grown to his 
stature. 

There is something melancholy and depressing about the cir- 
cumstance that in the last days of his life Solon should have seen 
the triumph of the thing against which he had struggled so val- 
iantly, both when it came as a temptation to himself and when 
it came as a menace from other men. But it serves at the same 
time to throw into sharper relief what we must have recognized 
as the chief ornament of his character. The unselfishness and 
perseverance with which he struggled to hold the people free from 
the domination of lawless masters, even though he could himself 
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have been the master, are enough to merit our high regard; and 
if his legislation and the instigation of his own example and of 
his inspiring precepts did not immediately avail to realize for 
Athens his noble ideal, we should not be blinded by this to the 
true worth of the man.! 


1 For the traditions concerning Solon’s death and burial, see Appendix 8. 


CHAPTER V 
THE POEMS 


1 


The life of Solon, as we have seen, was known to the ancients 
and is known to us only through his poems. In tracing the events 
of his career we have been listening constantly to his voice; or, 
when his own voice can be heard no longer, we have learned some- 
times from the ancient biographers something of what he had 
said. The character of many of the poems, whose very subjects 
were drawn from the circumstances of the time, has facilitated 
this use of them. But it is not right to treat them solely as his- 
torical documents. We must now come to them with the wider 
appreciation and criticism which are the due of poetry.1 We must 
search them for the thoughts and the emotions of their author; 
we must discern the artistic skill with which he has expressed 
these thoughts and emotions in measured language. For Solon 
was a life-long poet. Not that poetry was his chief business. 
He seems to have turned to the Muses partly for amusement in 
his lighter hours, partly for aid in the sterner tasks which he 
undertook for the good of Athens. But they responded to him 
with their favor, even though he refused to give his whole heart 
to them. Plato? represents an admirer of Solon declaring that 
if he had chosen to devote himself wholly to poetry he might even 
have rivaled the great masters. But this was no doubt a partial 
critic; and it does little good to conjecture what Solon would have 
accomplished if he had not been the man he was. He had a 


1 On the poems, see also pp. 7-13. 2 Timaeus 21 c. 
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genuine poetical gift, but he chose to use it mostly in moral 
exhortations and political pamphlets. An Anacreon must make 
amends for the laxity of his morals by the exquisite purity of his 
art; Solon atones for the occasional prosaic quality of his verse 
by the nobility of his character and his unselfish devotion to the 
public weal. 

We must recognize at the start that in attempting a criticism 
of Solon’s poetry we are beset by the difficulty which arises from 
the fragmentary character of the remains, and by the danger of 
drawing general conclusions from material which comprises only 
a fraction of his whole work. There is always a temptation to 
find a larger significance in isolated lines than would be justified 
by the whole poem if we had it before us. Fortunately among 
the extant fragments there are, as we have seen, three which from’ 
their greater length hold out the promise of a better understand- 
ing of Solon’s art. It is safe to say that they exhibit the develop- 
ment of his thought during the most active years of his life. We 
do not know whether they were really the longest of his poems, 
but for us they are the most significant. We cannot do better, 
therefore, than to begin our account of his ideas and his art by a 
somewhat detailed study of these three poems. 

There can be little doubt that the order in which these poems 
are here discussed is also the order in which they were composed. - 
The sentiments expressed in the longest of the three are such as 
to lead us to assign it to the earlier half of Solon’s life, before his 
archonship, when he was especially distrustful of the rich.! It 

1Cf. Croiset (1903, p. 583): ‘*Il ne semble pas douteux qu’elle n’appar- 
tienne 4 la premiére partie de sa vie. La politique n’y tient encore aucune 
place : auteur est manifestement étranger aux préoccupations qui devaient, plus 
tard, l’absorber tout entier . . . il s’agissait d’orienter sa vie. Plus tard, elle 
(la question: Est-il désirable de s’enrichir ?) lui aurait paru oiseuse et peu digne 
de son attention.’’ Wilamowitz (1893, II, 314) regards the poem as a work of 
Solon’s old age, though he seems to have no evidence for this conclusion except 
what he regards as an old man’s spirit pervading the piece: ‘*‘ jenes wunderbare 


gedicht, in dem der fromme des lebens und des strebens summe zieht, will ich 
hier nicht erlautern. das wiirde zu viel worte fordern, denn es ist nicht leicht, 
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must have been written at a time when he was interested in general 
moral questions and had not yet become involved in the particular 
difficulties of Athens which were his business during his term of 
office. The stage of growing interest in public affairs is marked 
by the second longest elegiac poem. It was in the third stage, 
after the archonship, that the longest iambic poem was composed 
as a defense of his actions in office.! 

The elegiac poem preserved by Stobaeus is,? with a single 
exception, the longest Greek poem which has survived from the 
period which intervened between the age of epic composition 
and the beginning of the fifth century. It is nearly twice as long 
as the next longest fragment of Solon. It affords us a welcome 
opportunity to study, in a more extended expression, his character- 
istic ideas, and to judge his poetical powers as they are exhibited 
in a more sustained effort. 

A multitude of questions present themselves to the reader of 
this poem, some touching its proper interpretation, others touch- 
ing the correct estimation of its literary and philosophical worth. 
An attempt to answer such questions must, of course, proceed 
from interpretation to criticism ; we must be sure we understand 
before we presume to praise or blame. Let us consider, then, 
first, what Solon actually says. 


falls man mehr als einzelne disticha verstehen will. dem modernen aber wird es 
sauer, von allem rhetorischen disponiren abzusehen, auch von allen den kiinsten 
der Kallimachos und Properz und Ovid, und sich zutraulich vor die knie des 
alten zu setzen und seiner Muse zu lauschen, die ihn nach greisenart bald hierhin, 
bald dahin lockt, aber immer wieder in die bahn zuriickfiihrt, die ihm die alles 
beherrschende empfindung weist. ‘mensch, lerne, dass es mit unserer macht 
nicht getan ist, und dass der gott, der deine geschicke lenkt, wie es ihn beliebt, 
einmal abrechnung halt: mensch, lerne dich bescheiden.’ zum verstaéndnis des 
Astteed hilft Tibull, der an der achten elegie gelernt hat ; bequemer noch hilft 
oethe.’’ 

1 Croiset (1903), in an admirable and most suggestive essay, describes the 
change in Solon’s moral attitude which is displayed in the poems composed in 
the three periods of his life. The real subject of the essay is the development of 
moral ideas through the experiences and trials of the whole community, as it is 


illustrated in Solon’s poems. 
2 xl. 
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The poem opens with an address to the Muses, which takes 
the form of a prayer. Solon prays that the Muses will grant him 
certain blessings which he evidently regards as essential to human 
happiness. He makes no appeal for poetical inspiration. He 
turns to the Muses to ask for things which were generally thought 
to be bestowed by Zeus or some other of the greater gods. The 
address, therefore, is different from that at the beginning of the 
Iliad or the Odyssey. Is it merely a literary form, or is it a sincere 
expression of faith in the power of the Muses to grant the boon 
which was asked? Certainly it was mostly the latter; but, per- 
haps, at the same time a little of the former. Though Solon does 
not say explicitly, in the manner of the Homeric hymn-writers, 
that he takes his beginning from the goddesses, yet unquestion- 
ably the solemn apostrophe is an open avowal that the poet is 
acting under their inspiration. He must have believed that he 
enjoyed an unusually: intimate relation with these divinities, if 
he was moved to turn to them for aid in the general conduct of 
his life; poetry and the works of the Muses must have played a 
large part in his life; he must have felt that in some very special 
sense he lived under their patronage and protection; during the 
period in which this elegy was written, at any rate, poetry must 
have been something more to him than a pastime for idle hours. 

What does he desire at the Muses’ hands? Two things, of 
which one must come from the gods, the other from men. The 
first is happiness, especially the happiness which is produced by 
comfortable resources; the second is a good name among men. 
It is curious to observe that both these things, which the modern 
world regards as the achievement of a man’s own endeavors, are 
thought of by Solon as unattainable without external aid. We 
shall see later that the principal thesis of the poem is implicit in 
this conception. 

There is a corollary to the main petition. If he enjoys pros- 
perity and a fair esteem, he expects to be in a position to help 
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his friends and harm his enemies, returning good for good and 
evil for evil. This desire is expressed openly and without shame 
and was not in any way repugnant to the Greek moral sense. 

The prayer is complete in six lines. It would be hazardous 
to assume that Solon is trying to state in this brief space the com- 
plete formula for human life. But the lines are evidently care- 
fully phrased to give a fairly comprehensive definition of Solon’s 
ethical position; and when we come to review these lines after 
studying the rest of the poem, we are surprised to discover that 
there is latent in them a fundamental article of Hellenic faith. 

After the first six lines, instead of petitions addressed to the 
Muses, we find direct statements of fact and opinion concerning 
various circumstances of human life. Solon is simply writing 
down his own reflections in elegiac verse, aided, no doubt, by 
the inspiration of the Muses, but no longer speaking to them 
directly. 

It is immediately apparent even to a hasty reader of the poem 
that the mind of the author is much occupied with the question 
of money and its influence on human life and character. That 
this should have been a matter of great concern to him is not 
surprising when we recall the abuses which prevailed in Athens 
in the seventh century. Thoughtful men of the day must indeed 
have believed that the love of money is the root of all evil. In- 
stinctively, therefore, having prayed for happiness and _pros- 
perity, Solon is moved to define his position in the matter of money, 
which is indispensable in that form of happiness for which he has 
prayed. Without hesitation he proclaims frankly that he does 
desire money. But there are two ways of getting it: a man may 
get it justly and through the gift of heaven, or he may get it un- 
justly and contrary to the will of heaven. Of money got in the 
latter way Solon will have none; the former is safe and sure. 
There seems to be no doubt in his mind that heaven smiles upon 
justice and frowns upon injustice. To say that a man’s wealth 
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has been won through just means is the same as to say that it 
has been given him by the gods; and, conversely, unjust methods 
in the pursuit of riches will inevitably bring upon the offender the 
enmity of heaven. 

Solon says little of the financial fortunes of the just man. 
Two lines suffice for this. But he describes in some detail the 
operation of the punishment which overtakes the unjust money- 
getter. If a man grows rich through unjust means, he soon be- 
comes afflicted with that mental disorder which the Greeks called 
at; he becomes blind to the truth about himself and the world 
in which he lives; he miscalculates his own powers in relation 
to the power of the gods; he grows headstrong and reckless; 
he loses the regulating force of reason and sound sense. The 
disease is slight at the start, but rapidly grows worse. The 
victim’s behavior becomes more and more wild, more and more 
outrageous, and final and ultimate disaster is not long delayed. 
What the actual punishment is, we are not told. 

It would seem as if Solon were describing a course of events 
in which one circumstance follows another by the impersonal 
law of cause and effect. But it is not so that he conceives the 
matter. The whole affair is the work of Zeus, who uses the opera- 
tions of nature as the means of accomplishing his own will. The 
eye of Zeus is upon the culprit from the very beginning, and when 
the proper time comes he strikes. 

But there is an objection which can be raised to the truth 
of this moral law. It is a matter of common observation that’ 
sinners are not always overtaken by the consequences of their 
guilt. They sometimes enjoy their ill gotten gains in peace and 
go down untroubled to the grave. How is this to be explained? 
Not by maintaining that punishment awaits the guilty wretch 
in the life after death; this doctrine of the Orphic sect had not 
yet become current in the Greek world. To Solon, as to the 
Hebrew lawgiver, it seemed that the unexpiated sins of the fathers 
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were visited upon the innocent children of succeeding genera- 
tions. Early or late the blow is bound to fall." 

At this point Solon’s reflections take a wider sweep. He has 
traced the operation of the moral law in the matter of the ac- 
quisition of wealth. And the law is that men’s endeavors must 
conform to the will of the gods. Happiness and success will 
attend him who acquiesces in their rule; downfall and failure 
is the portion of all who run athwart their will. But in the mad 
rush of money-making men forget this law; they forget the in- 
exorable power of the gods; they believe that they can do as they 
will with their own; they live without god in the world. But 
are they alone in this? Solon looks out upon the world and finds 
that men of every walk in life are guilty of this same forgetful- 
ness. They are blind to things as they are. They struggle and 
strive and fret, heedless of the certain truth that the outcome of 
their efforts lies with the gods alone. Solon leads before us in 
review the various trades and professions, and shows us the world 
bustling over its affairs, oblivious of its impotence. Toil as they 
will, men will receive no more and no less than the gods will give. 

As he contemplates the spectacle of human fortunes, Solon 
is led to assume a more pessimistic attitude. Men are not always 
to blame, after all, if they fail. They move forward into the 
darkness of the future, danger besets them on every side, they 
cannot know the proper course. One man, who strives to live 
well according to his lights, comes to grief; while the gods shower 
their favors upon another who offends against every standard of 
human conduct. 

But though Solon fails to discover the divine law that governs 
the world at large, he feels confident about one portion of ethical 


1 Girard (1869, p. 203), after quoting this portion of the poem, says: * Voila 
dans sa sincérité le sentiment paien, nullement détaché de la vie réelle, amoureux 
des biens qu’elle comporte, mettant dans le nombre les biens d’opinion et méme, 
puisqu’il faut avoir des ennemis, le plaisir d’étre redouté par les siens, mais se 
représentant sous une grande image la justice divine et en adorant avec soumis- 
sion la sanction nécessaire jusque dans ses effets les plus impitoyables.”’ 
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theory. Returning to the subject which occupies the earlier 
part of the poem, he repeats, in different words, his account of 
the course which is inevitably followed when a man is smitten 
with the lust for money. But, this time, there is no distinction 
between honest and dishonest riches. Wealth itself, though it is 
given by the gods, is a poison which works subtly in the system 
and brings about moral dissolution in the end. With these ob- 
servations the poem comes to a close. 

In this poem Solon does not present a consistent philosophy 
nor an adequate solution of the riddle of human life. He does not 
even attempt to do this. There are certain tacit assumptions in 
his mind which serve as points of rest in his reflections upon the 
fortunes of men. These assumptions we fairly recognize as the 
commonly accepted creed of the day. If we try to formulate 
this creed, we shall be better able to estimate the originality and 
independence of Solon’s own thought. 

The efforts of men in the world are properly directed to the 
attainment of their own happiness. They are restrained, however, 
by certain moral principles from complete liberty of action: 
some actions are good, some are bad, and abiding happiness can- 
not be secured through methods which are discountenanced by 
society. But aside from this negative restriction, men must 
steer their way through life without a compass. The sovereign 
control over their fortunes lies with Zeus and the hierarchy of 
the gods. Mortals cannot know the mind of the gods nor the 
ultimate outcome of any course of action. Undoubtedly the 
gods frown upon behavior which is reprobated by men; that is, 
the divine government follows the moral laws which are recog- 
nized by humanity. But this tenet in the creed demands a robust 
faith, and men are constantly baffled by the inscrutability of 
divine purposes. One thing alone is certain: men must take what 
the gods send. By an exercise of faith they may believe that 
the rule of the gods is wise and regular and consistent, and that 
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man’s problem is to discover the wisdom and regularity of their 
rule, and to order his life in harmony therewith. But in general 
we may suppose that the harmony of divine purposes was beyond 
the sight of most Greeks of that time, and that they recognized 
higher powers who, though they might be benevolent, were largely 
capricious. 

This is a fair statement of the common Greek view of life so 
far as it is presented in this poem. Does Solon make any modifica- 
tion in these current opinions, or any addition to them? I should 
say that he does not. He exhibits the normal attitude of pious 
perplexity. He makes no penetrating study of the problem of 
human destiny; he proposes no substitute for the time-honored 
rule of unresisting acquiescence to the decrees of heaven; he 
reaffirms the helpless dependence of humanity. The poem, I 
repeat, was not written to present a new philosophy of life. 
What then can we regard as the essential thing for which the 
poem was written? 

The moving impulse, I take it, which prompted Solon to write 
the poem was the desire to set forth the results of his observation 
on the moral effects of riches and the acquisition of riches. He 
had, in his mercantile career, abundant opportunity to watch 
the results of the passionate money-making of the day. He had 
formed certain definite opinions concerning the inevitable moral 
degradation which seemed to him to attend that form of activity. 
These opinions he imparts to us in no uncertain language, and he 
reveals the depth of his study by the poetical fervor of his ex- 
pression. On this matter he speaks with the energy and convic- 
tion of a Hebrew prophet. But he does not confine himself to 
this single ethical problem. He is led by it to a discussion of the 
larger topic of human helplessness. Unquestionably the moral 
vigor of the poem is impaired thereby; he himself feels the in- 
stability of the opinions which he expresses in the second part 
of the poem, and returns at the end to the sure ground of his 
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special theme which he has worked out thoroughly. But though 
there may be a loss in moral vigor, we cannot but admire the lively 
picture of the world at work which he paints in the second half 
of the poem. 

Is the poem complete as we have it? Of this there is little 
doubt. We have evidence in Clement of Alexandria to show that 
the poem actually began with the verse which stands first in 
Stobaeus’s quotation.!. And though there is no positive evidence 
for the end, it is not unreasonable to believe that we have the 
closing lines. The theme is completely developed and the poet 
recurs at the end to the subject which occupied him at the begin- 
ning. For amoral discourse, the poem is long enough; more could 
easily be added to a composition so loose in texture, but one feels. 
that there would be genuine loss if the poem were further protracted. 

There has been some difference of opinion concerning the merit 
of the poem.2 Some have found in it nothing but an aggrega- 
tion of disjointed scraps; others have regarded it as a splendid 
work of genius. As a matter of fact it is not a splendid work of 
genius, and there is some excuse for the charge that it is an aggre- 
gation. The habit of sententious utterance which is incident to 
the composition of elegiac verse, and a certain abruptness of 
transition give one the impression of a work which, as Solon him- 


1 See commentary on vs. 1. 

2 Bernhardy (Griech. Lit. II, 357) expressed his disapproval in these words : 
‘¢Kin eigenthtimliches aggregat liegt in fr. 5 (=12 Bergk = xl) vor, welches 
erstlich fremdartige, durch kiihlern ton gezeichnete schlusssatze aus Theognis 
empfangen hat, denn durch die matten distichen 39-42 verwidssert ist ; endlich 
fordert der zusammenhang, dass v. 87. 38 vor 59 eingeschoben werden.’’ Schnei- 
dewin (1848, p. 110) came to the poet’s defense, and spoke of the ‘einfach 
schoner gedankengang des herrlichen gedichts.’’ He finds the closing lines of 
the poem highly appropriate, and does not admit for a moment that they were 
composed by Theognis. Furthermore, he believes the poem to be complete. 
Leutsch (1872) brings forward evidence to show that this was one of the poems 
of Solon which became famous early, but he maintains that poetically it is one 
of the least successful. He charges especially that the exposition is incomplete. 
Rost, on the other hand, asserts (1884) that it belongs ‘‘zu dem hervorragend- 
sten . . . was Solon als dichter geschaffen hat, und uns den geist desselben be- 
sonders getreu abspiegelt.’’ For Wilamowitz’s opinion, see p. 104, foot- 
note 1. 
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self might say, is not euedos éx vedtov muOpevos és Kopuvdyv.' At 
the same time, it unquestionably springs from a single impulse 
and possesses a genuine unity of conception. This, I trust, has 
been made clear in the analysis of the thought which has already 
been given. 

The poem is not a work of profound inspiration. It is not 
characterized by deep poetical feeling or bold imagination; nor 
does it contain moral and philosophical views of great weight or 
originality. Nevertheless, it is an entirely meritorious perform- 
ance. It is well written; it exhibits a power of trenchant ut- 
terance; it is graced by truly Hellenic balance of phrase; it 
reveals a ready instinct for metaphor and personification; and 
above all, it includes an extended simile of great beauty, of which 
even Homer would not be ashamed. We may justly be grateful 
to Stobaeus for its preservation, both because of its own intrinsic 
worth, and because it is one of the most important documents 
for the history of Greek ethical thought in the sixth century. 

The next longest of Solon’s poems, the elegy quoted by De- 
mosthenes to shame his rival Aeschines with a picture of the 
sturdy morality of the first Athenian statesman, forms a striking 
sequel to the poem which has just been discussed. In the first 
of the two poems Solon gives utterance to broad philosophical 
reflections without any particular application of them. It is an 
exposition of his theory concerning the curse of riches. There 
is nothing to indicate that the poem is a result of his observations 
in Athens alone. In the second poem he comes directly to the 
state of affairs in Athens and shows how the theory which he had 
previously expounded finds practical application within his own 
unhappy city. 

1 Wilamowitz (1913, p. 257) attributes the difficulty of interpretation to the 
paratactic structure and the absence of illuminating particles. ‘‘ Dass die Fahig- 
keit zu denken,’’ he says (p. 258), ‘‘der Ausdrucksfihigkeit so weit voraus ist 


(was die Erga des Hesiodos ebenfalls so schwer macht) erhéht den Reiz dieser 
Erstlingsfriichte moralischer Dialektik.”’ 
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Athens is threatened with impending ruin. But, says Solon, 
the gods are not to blame; Athena is faithful and just in her 
devotion. The responsibility lies with the men of Athens them- 
selves. Avarice and greed, and the moral degradation which 
they entail, are bringing the state to destruction. Thereupon 
Solon describes with burning indignation the rapacity of the rich 
and the sufferings of the poor. It is not a question of abstract 
ethics now, but an appalling reality which he sets before the reader. 
And he has discovered, he thinks, both the cause and the cure. 

The poem was written with the definite purpose of urging 
upon the Athenians the only remedy which would restore the 
health of society. Lawlessness is the cause of the mischief and 
a law-abiding spirit will be its cure. He proclaims with great 
eloquence the virtues of Eunomia as a panacea for the evils which 
afflict the state. The poem is not a querulous lament over an 
inevitable decline. It offers a constructive policy which will 
lead to better things. His program includes the recognition of 
sound laws, both moral and civil, equitable administration of 
them, and loyal obedience to them. It may seem as if Solon’s 
recommendations were still vague and intangible. But we 
know that he made proposals definite and concrete enough to 
lead to his appointment as dictator. Meanwhile in the present 
poem he enunciated the broad policy which should be the guide 
in the reconstruction of society. 

This poem is more forcible and vigorous and better constructed 
than the first. Here there is no doubt and uncertainty in the 
reader’s mind. The thought proceeds by logical steps from the 
beginning to the end. The philosopher is now the statesman 
but still the poet. Passing from the universality of Acky, he 
now preaches the practical expedient of Nopos. 

The third poem of the group shows Solon in the midst of his 
work, putting into practice the principles which he had pro- 
claimed in the second. Dictator of Athens, he had had the 
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opportunity to right the wrongs which he had described with so 
much energy. This he claims to have done. There is no place 
now for philosophical reflection. In terse iambic meter, in con- 
erete and vigorous language, he recounts the steps he has taken 
for the amelioration of Athenian affairs. Poetic imagination does 
not fail him: he can still conceive of the august figure of Avky as 
a witness at the bar of time. And he writes with an assured 
mastery of composition. But the contrast in tone and spirit 
between the first long elegy and this later iambic poem is striking 
enough. This later style, as far as we can see from the extant 
poems, is most characteristic of Solon. The intimate associa- 
tion between his poetry and the public life of Athens is the thing 
which chiefly distinguishes him from the other elegists who wrote 
of human fortunes in general.! 


2 


Though Solon did not fail to observe the essential unhappiness 
of human life, he did not yield to the despair of the pessimist. 
He felt that there was a way in which men could adjust themselves 
to their environment so as to save themselves from much of the 
suffering with which they were afflicted. Lack of wisdom, of 
intelligence, of foresight, of self-control, he believed to lie at the 
bottom of human unhappiness. Men failed to see things as they 
were. They were themselves to blame for much of their suffering. 
Others laid the blame for human suffering and the injustice which 
prevails in the world on the gods. Some, like Theognis, cried out 
bitterly against the capricious cruelty of the gods. Not so Solon. 
He did not, indeed, make the rash boast that he had discovered 
the divine purpose which guides the action of the gods. The 

1 Girard (1869, p. 190), speaking of the martial elegies of Tyrtaeus and the 
political poems of Solon, observes: ‘‘ Quel fait inoui dans Vhistoire! et quel 
peuple que celui ou cet art d’imagination, que la civilisation des 4ges suivants 


devait reléguer parmi les jouissances littéraires, se retrouve ainsi 4 deux siécles 
d’intervalle comme l’arme la meilleure du patriotisme ! ”’ 
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will of the gods is inscrutable, and their ways are. past finding out. 
But Solon had faith to believe that the gods are just. Their 
workings are long and slow; they alone can discern the end. 
Man’s condemnation of the gods is due to hasty judgment of un- 
completed work. The gods sometimes let men have their way 
for a space, and then men blame the gods for the results of their 
own folly. The mind of Zeus is not quick to wrath for each offense: 
But sooner or later punishment comes for transgression. Since 
it is only too evident that punishment does not always come within 
the lifetime of the transgressor, Solon, like the author of the 
Hebrew decalogue, found the explanation in the fact that children 
suffer for the sins of their fathers. Everywhere he shows full 
respect for the gods, and the gods are the ancient gods of the 
Greeks. There is no allusion in his poems to the crude and worldly 
myths which were attached to their names. How Solon was 
affected by these tales we have no way of knowing. The gods 
whom he knows are omnipotent, inscrutable, just, scarcely per- 
sonal. There is no evidence that he had passed through the 
travail of religious doubt in order to reach this pure conception, 
stripped as it was of popular absurdities. Pindar, Aeschylus, 
and Euripides were going to find perplexities enough. But 
Solon seems to have held instinctively a dignified faith and not 
to have troubled his head over the puzzles of theology. 

Human error springs from ignorance and folly. Failing to 
discern the incontrovertible order of things, men refuse to ac- 
quiesce in their own drab existence. What the gods give, they 
refuse, and they seek something different from what destiny has 
allotted them. They are stirred with hopes which they them- 
selves have no power to fulfill. They defy the established prin- 
ciples of society, sanctioned alike by gods and men. Spoiled by 
success, they yield to temptation, defy the law, and seize ruth- 
lessly whatever they desire. One form of error is mere passive 
stupidity ; the other is active defiance of the law of moderation : 
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but both alike are folly. The common path of moral degenera- 
tion leads from extravagance and excess, through insolence and 
arrogance, to madness and infatuation. One can save himself 
from this headlong descent only by moderation and self-control. 
The path of righteousness is indeed a strait and narrow path: 
on the one side are the dangers of a stunted existence, on the other 
the dangers of excess. Between the two, man can be saved only 
by the guiding principle of moderation and self-control. Solon 
held to this principle consistently throughout. In his earlier 
years he emphasized the evils of extravagance and avarice and 
the disaster which results from them; after his archonship he 
thought more of the folly of stupidity. But it was always adpoovvy 
which lay at the root of Athenian troubles. 

As men are led into error by folly, so they are saved from 
error by wisdom. Salvation comes by ékAvots ddpoowvns. Through 
wisdom men can understand their own powers and limitations; 
they can understand the orderly course of the universe and see 
that it may not be safely transgressed ; wisdom will not, indeed, 
assure them happiness; but it will assure them the largest measure 
of happiness which the gods and fate will allow. With this they 
must be content. Any effort to force an increase is presumption 
and leads to moral decline and eventually to ruin. Men may 
strive for all good things so long as they conduct themselves in 
accordance with the divinely appointed order. In this way they 
will win the approval of the gods and the praise of men. Dis- 
obedience to the moral law, dé«éa, is inevitably punished by the 
higher powers. 

In the famous interview between Solon and Croesus, Herod- 
otus put into the mouth of Solon a speech which reads like a 
paraphrase of Solon’s philosophical opinions. He must have 
borrowed directly from the poems the ideas of which the speech 
is composed. The sources of many of them can still be seen in 
the extant fragments; others he may have drawn from poems 
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which are now lost. It seems fair to suppose that the speech is 
something in the nature of an informal summary of Solon’s doc- 
trine as Herodotus found it in his own poems, and, as a summary, 
we cannot afford to overlook it: ! 


Oh! Croesus, thou askedst a question concerning the condition of 
man, of one who knows that the power above us is full of jealousy, and 
fond of troubling our lot. A long life gives one to witness much, and 
experience much oneself, that one would not choose. Seventy years 
I regard as the limit of the life of man. In these seventy years are con- 
tained, without reckoning intercalary months, twenty-five thousand 
and two hundred days. Add an interealary month to every other year, 
that the seasons may come round at the right time, and there will be 
besides the seventy years, thirty-five such months, making an addition 
of one thousand and fifty days. The whole number of the days contained 
in the seventy years will thus be twenty-six thousand two hundred and 
fifty, whereof not one but will produce events unlike the rest. Hence 
man is wholly accident. For thyself, oh! Croesus, I see that thou art 
wonderfully rich, and art the lord of many nations; but with respect to 
that whereon thou questionest me, I have no answer to give, until I 
hear that thou hast closed thy life happily. For assuredly he who pos- 
sesses great store of riches is no nearer happiness than he who has what 
suffices for his daily needs, unless it so hap that luck attend upon him, 
and so he continue in the enjoyment of all his good things to the end of 
life. For many of the wealthiest men have been unfavoured of fortune, 
and many whose means were moderate have had excellent luck. Men of 
the former class excel those of the latter but in two respects; these last 
excel the former in many. The wealthy man is better able to content 
his desires, and to bear up against a sudden buffet of calamity. The 
other has less ability to withstand these evils (from which, however, 
his good luck keeps him clear), but he enjoys all these following blessings : 
he is whole of limb, a stranger to disease, free from misfortune, happy in 
his children, and comely to look upon. If, in addition to all this, he end 
his life well, he is of a truth the man of whom thou art in search, the man 
who may rightly be termed happy. Call him, however, until he die, 
not happy but fortunate. Scarcely, indeed, can any man unite all these 
advantages: as there is no country which contains within it all that it 
needs, but each, while it possesses some things, lacks others, and the best 
country is that which contains the most; so no single human being is 
complete in every respect — something is always lacking. He who 


1 Herodotus i 32 (Rawlinson’s translation). 
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unites the greatest number of advantages, and retaining them to the day 
of his death, then dies peaceably, that man alone, sire, is, in my judgment, 
entitled to bear the name of ‘‘happy.’’ But in every matter it behooves 
us to mark well the end: for oftentimes God gives men a gleam of hap- 
piness, and then plunges them into ruin. 


In this speech there seems to be only one false note, and that 
is at the very beginning. There is nothing in the poetry of 
Solon which we still possess to justify us in believing that he 
regarded the power above us as “‘full of jealousy and fond of 
troubling our lot.”” He may have entertained this belief; but 
there is something in it repugnant to the general conception of 
the world and of the gods which is revealed in the poems. It 
seems far more likely that Herodotus himself, consciously or un- 
consciously, imported into his paraphrase of Solon’s thought, 
the idea which is so characteristic of his own philosophy. He 
attributed to Solon, says Plutarch,! his own view concerning the 
nature of the gods. But with this exception, the resemblance 
between the speech in Herodotus and Solon’s own poems will 
be manifest to all. 

On the model of the orderly universe and contented human 
acquiescence therein, Solon conceived his ideal of political salva- 
tion. That men may live together happily, it is necessary that 
they should establish a system of wise laws and give them their 
ready obedience. Selfishness, arrogance, and caprice have no 
place under a reign of law. We have seen how Solon endeavored 
to provide for Athens this utopian state, and how, to a great 
extent, he failed. But he did not fail because his ideal was wrong. 
He failed because the problem which he set himself was so great 
a one that though the world has puzzled over it for twenty-five cen- 
turies the solution has not yet been found. But the world is more 
sure than ever that the means which Solon proposed for its solu- 
tion is the right one. A reign of law, in which there shall be wise 


1 De Herodoti malignitate 15, p. 858 a. 
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laws and prompt and ready obedience to them, is the goal towards 
which men have more and more consciously directed their efforts. 
It is no slight thing that Solon discovered the formula for the 
organization of human society which is still applied to-day with 
ever increasing success. } 

The common habit of the great Greek poets, of Homer, Pindar, 
and the tragedians, was to allow their reflections on human life 
and men’s relation to the higher powers that govern the universe 
to reveal themselves through concrete and vivid mythical narra- 
tives. Or, at least, they provided ample mythical illustration 
of their ideas. In the main, the substance of Greek poetry is 
Greek mythology, infused with a spirit of philosophical reflec- 
tion. But in Solon’s poems, in the extant fragments at least, 
myths have no place. He does not read his lessons of morality 
and religion in the legendary adventures of the heroes of the race. 
Nor yet does he present his ideas concerning personal and social 
virtue as an abstract ethical system. They appear in dramatic 
setting in the poems which deal with the conditions which pre- 
vailed in Athens. They are not merely moral maxims flung out 
in a void, but a set of practical principles which guided him in 
his public life. We miss the charm of personal character and 
personal incident which legend supplies, but we have in place 
of it a vivid contemporaneousness which serves the same purpose 
of imparting to Solon’s poetry the necessary life and reality.! 

The fair-minded reader will not fail to perceive a genuine 
poetical inspiration in the fragments of Solon’s poetry. He will 
be embarrassed to some degree by the occasional nature of some 


1 Cf. Wilamowitz (1893, II, 60) : ‘‘die Frangoisvase entziickt uns durch die 
epische erzihlungskunst ihrer bilder ; der abglanz der ganzen grossen sagenherr- 
lichkeit ruht auf ihr, die im mutterlande noch alle herzen beherrschte. in 
Jonien war sie schon verblasst ; die demokratie hatte die nachkommen der heroen 
zuriickgedraingt, und Mimnernos konnte die sage bereits, ein vorlaufer der Alex- 
andriner, zu spielendem schmucke verwenden. bei Solon tritt sie ganz und gar 
zuriick. dem pompdodsen wesen des rittertumes ist sein einfacher sinn vollends 
abgeneigt.”’ 
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of the poems and Solon’s preoccupation with contemporary affairs. 
This is no doubt a hindrance to the universality which charac- 
terizes all great poetry. But it has just been remarked that this 
very circumstance gives to Solon’s work a certain dramatic 
reality, the lack of which makes Theognis’s sententious poems, for 
example, somewhat dry reading. One of the chief merits of 
Solon’s poetry is its intense moral earnestness and the undoubted 
importance of the issues involved. It is instinct with the strong 
feeling and true emotion of a generous-minded patriot. It is not 
the light product of a politician’s idle moments nor yet the mere 
instrument of a place-seeker. It is the sincere and unaffected 
outpouring of feelings which sprang from the very core of his exist- 
ence. Solon the statesman and Solon the poet were not two men 
but one and indivisible. The moral vigor of the statesman was 
the inspiration of the poet. Such conditions may not produce 
the greatest poetry, but they may produce poetry of a high merit 
even though of a humbler sort. 

All the moral earnestness in the world, however, could not have 
made real poetry if there had not been something of poetic vision, 
some fire of imagination to kindle in the reader some warmth 
responsive to the glow in the heart of the poet. Such imagina- 
tive power Solon possessed even in a notable degree. It shows 
itself principally in the wealth of metaphor which is to be found 
in the fragments: a demagogue extracts a profit from political 
agitation as if he were getting the butter from the milk; shrewd 
men walk with the tread of a fox; a political schemer gets power 
into his hands as a fisherman catches fish in his net ; wealth follows 
dishonest men with reluctance; public disaster issues from ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous men as lightning flashes from a thunder 
cloud; social demoralization climbs over the garden wall and 
brings affliction into the life of private citizens. Here are examples 
enough of Solon’s open eye and keen vision. And we should not 
forget the two fine passages which are perhaps the best in the 
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poems that survive: the splendid comparison of the justice of 
Zeus with the sudden spring wind which drives away the clouds 
and vapors and makes the world clean again; and the glowing 
eulogy of Eunomia with its series of striking images. Solon 
could not match perhaps the poignant vividness of Archilochus, 
but he is superior in this regard to all the other elegiac and iambic 
poets of the early age. Furthermore, this imagery is not an arti- 
ficial embellishment; it is spontaneous and unaffected. Solon 
has no tricks and graces of style. His poetry is sincere, straight- 
forward, intent upon the serious business in hand, and no effort 
is wasted on ornamentation. 

There is a marked versatility in Solon’s manner of expression. 
He has equal skill with the trenchant epigram, which is character- 
istic of the elegiac couplet, and with the longer graceful phrase 
which is not bound either at the beginning or the end by the exi- 
gencies of the meter. At times he writes: with something of the 
condensed suggestiveness of Sophocles; again his utterances 
remind one of Archilochus by their force and bluntness.!. With 
true Attic ease and grace his style adapts itself naturally and with- 
out constraint to changing moods. 

The language of the elegiac poems was the conventional modi- 
fied epic speech which was employed by all elegiac poets of the 
period. Countless words and phrases are taken from Homer. 
The direct successor of epic poetry, elegiac poetry still adhered 
closely to the old style in spite of the wide difference in tone 
and purpose. But one feels no constraint or lack of ease in 
Solon’s employment of the conventional speech. He uses it 
naturally and handily as a tool to which he had grown well 
accustomed. The course of his thought is never dominated by 


1 Cf. Wilamowitz (1898, II, 61) : ‘‘*der rechte nochfolger Homers und der 
rechte Athener ist er vollends in dem was ihn von dem Ionier Archilochos 
scheidet, dem unvergleichlich grésseren aber an den persdénlichsten irdischen 
klebenden dichter: der sinn ftir die durcharbeitung der zufalligen wirklichkeit 
zur typischen wahrheit.”’ 
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the epic tradition. When the language of Homer is inadequate 
to his new uses, he easily mingles with it words out of the 
natural speech of the day. In the iambic and trochaic fragments 
he passes almost entirely from under epic control. In these we 
recognize the forerunners of the perfected speech of the Attic 
drama of the fifth century.! 

When one reflects upon Solon’s work as a poet in Athens in 
the sixth century, certain questions thrust themselves forward 
for which it is difficult to find satisfactory answers. Was Solon 
the only man in Athens who was using poetry for political pur- 
poses? Where did he acquire the habit of expressing his views 
on public affairs in verse? Was political controversy regularly 
carried on by means of partisan poems? There is not the slightest 
hint that other men in Athens were writing poetry. Solon never 
speaks as if he were replying to the written statement of an op- 
ponent. Poets are indeed mentioned by him in the list of pro- 
fessions which he gives in his longest elegiac poem. It may be 
that the making of verses was common among the Athenians of 
the day: or it may be that Solon was alone in his use of this power- 
ful instrument. At any rate we know nothing of any poetry but 
Solon’s. Possibly his early travels had given him a unique 
opportunity to master the art of composition in its home in Asia 
Minor, so that he could bring it back and use it among his own 
people. These are only conjectures; but it is well to pose the 


1 The judgment of Nageotte (1888, p. 166) on the poetical art of Solon de- 
serves to be quoted for its justice and its moderation: ‘*Ce qui était bien a@ lui 
encore, c’est le caractére calme, serein, de son exposition, la facilité amiable 
avec laquelle il manie ses pensées. On sent tout de suite, en le lisant, qu’on a 
changé de région et qu’on est sous le ciel de l’Attique. Point de tension ni 
d’efiort, une grande sobriété d’images, de comparaisons, une langue saine, claire, 
un style sans prétention qui ne craint pas de descendre parfois jusqu’aux limites 
de la prose ; et sous cet extérieur simple, une grande expérience des choses, un 
esprit avisé, une ime élevée et droite, un cceur profondément humain, voila ce 
qu’est la poésie de Solon, qu’il ne faut ni placer trop haut ni mettre trop bas. 
Quoi qu’en aient pu penser quelques Athéniens, ce qui lui manqua pour égaler 
Homeére, ce ne fut pas seulement le loisir, mais le talent. Solon n’est pas un 
grand artiste, pas plus de reste que Tyrtée. Il n’a pas le génie créateur d’ Archi- 
loque, mais c’est un honnéte homme qui sait écrire en vers.”’ 
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questions at least, if only to show how slight our knowledge of 
Solon’s world is after all. 

It is often said that Solon used poetry to accomplish results 
which would in the modern world be effected by prose pam- 
phlets. Since the art of composition in prose was not yet known, 
it did not occur to him to express his ideas and publish them other- 
wise than in verse. There is truth in this; but there is something 
more to be said. The counterpart in the ancient world of the mod- 
ern pamphlet was the harangue. Men defended their policies and 
attacked their opponents in public speeches. The ancient Greek 
political instrument was oratory. In later times, when prose pam- 
phlets were issued, they still took the form of speeches. Solon 
himself says at the beginning of the poem called ‘‘ Salamis”’ that 
he has come with a poem instead of aspeech. The notable thing is, 
not that he employed verse instead of written prose, but that he 
appealed to the people through poetry rather than oratory. He 
may have been an orator, too. We know nothing about this. 
In public life, he must have found it necessary often to make 
public addresses. But the question remains why he made use 
of verse at all. The skill had been gained through his practice 
of writing poems on the subjects which were common among the 
elegiac poets — love, the fortunes of men, the ways of the gods, 
the shortness of life, human follies. Possessing this skill he chose 
to use it for political ends. Certain advantages are manifest 
in this practice. The persuasive power of a speech extends no 
farther than the speaker’s voice and ends with the speech itself. 
A poem may be repeated again and again; it may be carried 
everywhere; its rhythmical sentences linger in the mind. It is 
especially valuable for the slow molding of popular opinion. It 
makes a permanent appeal to the feelings. It was no doubt 
Solon’s most effective instrument in the gradual propagation of 
the ideas which must be implanted in men’s minds if the reforms 
which he had in view were to be successful. 
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It is surprising that the ancient authors made so little of the 
fact that Solon was the first Athenian poet. One would think 
that in view of the primacy of Athenian letters in the fifth century, 
Athenian writers would have spoken with interest, if not with 
pride, of the poetical work of their great lawgiver. There may have 
been, undoubtedly there were, other poets in Athens in the sixth 
century ; but they were comparatively insignificant. Solon, pre- 
eminent as a statesman, was also in some measure preéminent as 
a poet. He is one of the few elegiac poets whose poems have 
been preserved. And yet no attempt was ever made by the 
Athenians to claim him as peculiarly a poet of Athens and the 
first of an illustrious line. His poems were not neglected: they 
were sung at festivals and took their place by the side of the other 
great poetry of the past. It would seem as if the Athenian 
abandonment of any claim to proprietorship was an example of 
what may be called the Panhellenic attitude of the Greeks to- 
ward their literature. In politics, union and harmony were im- 
possible among the jealous Greek states; but in literature there 
seemed to be always an instinctive internationalism. All great 
Greek poets and philosophers belonged to the whole Greek world 
in common. Greek writers moved easily from place to place. 
Their books enjoyed equal favor and equal authority throughout 
the world. Ionian Homer, Boeotian Hesiod, Lesbian Sappho, 
Spartan Tyrtaeus, Sicilian Empedocles, Macedonian Aristotle, 
belonged to all Greeks in common. Literature, like language, was 
a bond which held together politically discordant communities. 
Literature embodied the spirit of the race, and however much 
they quarreled among themselves, the Greeks always felt that 
in spirit they were more closely related to one another than they 
were to any foreign people. Solon’s poetry forms a part of this 
common Greek possession; when one thinks of him as a poet it 
seems almost accidental that he was an Athenian — and this in 
spite of the fact that so much of his poetry was bound up with 
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Athenian affairs. ‘‘Our Solon,” the Athenians might say when 
they thought of their great lawgiver and the founder of their 
democracy; but as a poet they did not look upon him as the 
founder of an Athenian school or the first of a line of Athenian 
poets. 

On one occasion, at the celebration of the Apaturia, according 
to Plato’s story in the Timaeus, some of the poems of Solon had 
been recited in the prize contests for boys. As it-happened, the 
elder Critias was present, and one of the bystanders remarked to 
him that in his opinion Solon had not only been the wisest of 
men but also the noblest of poets. In saying this he may have 
been expressing his own real opinion, or he may simply have 
wished to say something agreeable to the old man who was proud 
of his relationship to Solon. At any rate, Critias was much 
pleased, and asserted that if Solon had carried out his plan of 
composing a poem on the story of Atlantis, he would easily have 
made a place for himself by the side of Homer and Hesiod. 

Now Plato, whose attitude toward the poets has always been a 
subject of discussion, was criticized in antiquity for this extrava- 
gant praise of Solon. But Proclus pointed out,! what is perfectly 
obvious, that the favorable judgment was not his own, but merely 
put into the mouths of certain characters in his story. Not satis- 
fied with this, however, Proclus goes on to show that the epithet 
which has been translated ‘‘ noblest ”’ really belonged to Solon by 
good right. This Greek word, éAevOepwraros, is untranslatable in 
its connotation. It is related to the word which means “ free,”’ 
éhevGepos, as the Latin liberalis is related to liber, and it describes 
the ideal character which can only be attained by a free man 
in contrast with a slave. The English word ‘ noble” has a simi- 
lar connotation in contrast with “‘mean.’”’ Proclus maintains 
that Solon deserves the title by virtue of his fearless freedom 
in thought and expression. Most poets, he says, in their strug- 


1 See references on p. 11, footnote 3. 
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gle for the mot juste, only succeed in distorting their lines; 
and some through the variety of their conceits lose the real point 
of what they are trying to say. Solon is not guilty of either 
offense, and so deserves the title, even though Critias is the judge. 

It is hardly possible that Plato chose the word édrevbépios as 
an epithet, whether it expresses his own judgment or not, without 
some recollection of Solon’s lifelong struggle in the cause of free- 
dom. It unites in the happiest manner what is best in Solon’s 
work as a statesman and asa poet. In the one capacity, he was 
a high-minded, loyal, and unselfish supporter of the principle of 
political and economic freedom; in the other he was a frank, 
sincere, and unaffected artist, who instead of being a slave to his 
technique wielded it with supple dexterity. Our remembrance 
of Solon will not be far wrong if there lingers in our minds, in 
connection with his name, the epithet which Plato chose — 
Yorwv 6 €AevEpios. 
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“ Do you know, then,” said I, “what is meant by the pur- 
suit of wisdom ?” 

‘ “ Certainly,” said he. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Ts it not the sort of thing which is implied in the saying 
of Solon? He said, you remember, ‘As I grow old I am ever 
learning many things that are new.’ I, too, beheve that a man 
who is engaged in the pursuit of wisdom, should follow Solon’s 
example and always have in hand some particular subject of 
study, both in his youth and in his later years, so that during 
the course of his life he may learn as great a variety of things 
as possible.” 


vidi 


‘*Then nothing is dear to a lover unless it returns the 
lover’s affection ?” 

“ Apparently not.” | 

‘*Then men are not fond of horses unless the horses are 
fond of them, nor of quails nor of dogs nor of wine nor of 
gymnastics, nor of wisdom, unless wisdom returns their love. 
Or perhaps we should say that men are fond of all these things, 
but that the things are not dear to them; in which case the 
poet is wrong who sings: ‘Happy is he who hath children 
dear and horses of uncloven hoof and dogs for the chase and a 
friend to receive him in a foreign land.” 

“JT do not think so,” said he. 
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“You think the poet is right?” 

Bey G8.3, 

“Then that which is beloved, is dear to the lover, appar- 
ently, whether its own feelings be those of love or even of 
hate. Babies, for instance, who do not yet love any one and 
who even hate their mothers and fathers when they are pun- 
ished by them, are nevertheless just at the moment when they 
hate their parents, more dear to them than at any other time.” 

‘“It seems to me to be so.” 


IlI-V 


The organization of the state being such as I have de- 
scribed, the many were the slaves of the few, and, in conse- 
quence, the people rose in opposition to the upper classes. The 
feud was a violent one, and the opposing factions were pitted 
against one another for a long time. In the end, by common 
agreement, they elected Solon as archon, to act as arbitrator 
between them, and they intrusted him with the task of revis- 
ing the constitution. His elegiac poem had already appeared 
which begins: “I am not unaware ; and pain lies heavy at my 
heart as I watch the oldest of Ionian states sinking lower and 
lower.” It is this same poem in which, presenting arguments 
for both sides, he champions first one party and then the other, 
and ends by counseling both alike to put a stop to the prevail- 
ing spirit of contention. Solon himself was a man who by 
birth and reputation belonged to the highest class; but his 
business activities and his hmited means place him in the 
middle class. The main evidence for this statement, which is 
generally recognized to be true, he gives himself in this same 
group of poems, where he urges the rich not to be greedy : 
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Pindar Ol. xiiil2. 3.4. Theognis 1538 f. 
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“Calm the eager tumult of your hearts. You have forced 
your way forward to a surfeit of good things. Confine your 
swelling thoughts within reasonable bounds. For we shall not 
comply with your present disposition, and you yourselves will not 
find it meet for your own interests.” In general, he puts the 
blame for the dissension upon the wealthy class, and that is why 
he says, at the very beginning of the poem, that he fears their 
‘* covetousness and insolence,” implying that the hostile feelings 
which were prevalent were due to these causes. 


VI-XI 


All the authorities are agreed that the results of Solon’s re- 
forms were as I have described them. But he has alluded to 
them himself in several of his poems. One such passage runs 
as follows : 

“'l’o the common people I have given such a measure of 
privilege as sufficeth them, nether robbing them of the rights 
they had, nor holding out the © ope of greater ones ; and I have 
taken equal thought for those who were possessed of power and 
who were looked up to because of their wealth, careful that 
they, too, should suffer no indignity. I have taken a stand 
which enables me to hold’a stout shield over both groups, and 
I have allowed neither to triumph unjustly over the other.” 

In another passage he explains what he believes to be the 
right way of dealing with the people: 

“The populace will follow its leaders best if it is neither 
left too free nor subjected to too much restraint. For excess 
giveth birth to arrogance, when great prosperity attendeth 
upon men whose minds lack sober judgment.” 

Again in another place he speaks of those who desired a re- 
distribution of the land : 

“They who gathered to share in the spoils entertained vast 
hopes. Every one of them expected to make his fortune, and 
thought that I, though I might prattle mildly now, would reveal 
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a nature stern enough in the end. Idle were their notions then, 
and now they are all angry with me and look at me with side- 
long glances as at an enemy. ‘They have no reason to do so. 
What I promised, with the gods’ help I fulfilled ; other things 
I did not thoughtlessly undertake. I should find no pleasure 
in a thing which was achieved through the exercise of a tyrant’s 
power, nor should I be glad to see the rich soil of the fatherland 
divided equally among the good and the bad.” 

In still another passage he speaks of the cancellation of 
debts and of those who from their former state of servitude had 
been restored to liberty by the act of disburdenment: 

“Turning now to my own case, and considering first the 
objects for which I brought the people together, you ask me 
why I stopped before I had achieved those objects? The an- 
swer to this question may be found in the corroborative evidence 
which will be given before the tribunal of Time by the black 
Earth, the supreme mother of the divinities of Olympus. I re- 
moved the stones of her bondage which had been planted every- 
where, and she who was a slave before is now free. I brought 
back to their own divinely founded home many Athenians who 
justly or unjustly had been sold into slavery in foreign lands, 
and I brought back those whom destitution had driven into 
exile, and who, through wandering long abroad, no longer spoke 
the Attic tongue; and I restored to liberty those who had been 
degraded to slavery here in their own land and trembled at 
their masters’ whims. These things I accomplished through 
arbitrary action, bringing force to the support of the dictates 
of justice, and I followed through to the end the course which 
I promised. On the other hand, I drafted laws, which show 
equal consideration for the upper and lower classes, and provide 
a fair administration of justice for every individual. An un- 
scrupulous and avaricious man, if he had got the whip hand of 
the city as I had, would not have held the people back. If I 
had adopted the policy which was advocated by my opponents 
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then, or if thereafter I had consented to the treatment which 
their opponents were always planning for them, this city would 
have lost many of her sons. ‘This was the reason why I stood 
out like a wolf at bay amidst a pack of hounds, defending my- 
self against attacks from every side.” 

Again he reproves the complaints which were made by both 
parties at a later time: 

«The common people Gf I must give public utterance to my 
rebuke) would never have beheld even in their dreams the 
blessings which they now enjoy. ... All the stronger and 
more powerful men in the city would sing my praises and seek 
to make me their friend.” 

For if another man, he said, had obtained this office, ‘he 
would not have held the people back, and he would not have 
rested until by continued agitation he had got the butter from 
the milk. But I set myself up as a barrier in the debatable 
land between the two hostile parties.” 
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XIT 


Read, if you please, these elegiac verses of Solon. You will 
_see from them, gentlemen, that Solon, too, despised men of his 
sort : 

“The ruin of our state will never come by the doom of Zeus 
or through the will of the blessed and immortal gods; for Pallas 
Athena, valiant daughter of a vahant sire, is our stout-hearted 
guardian, and she holdeth over us her protecting arms. It is 
the townsfolk themselves and their false-hearted leaders who 
would fain destroy our great city through wantonness and love 
of money. But they are destined to suffer sorely for their out- 
rageous behavior. ‘They know not how to hold in check their 
full-fed lust, or, content with the merriment the banquet 
affords, to take their pleasure soberly and in order. . . . They 
are rich because they yield to the temptation of dishonest 
courses. ... They spare neither the treasures of the gods nor 
the property of the state, and steal like brigands one from an- 
other. ‘They pay no heed to the unshaken rock of holy Justice, 
who, though she be silent, is aware of all that happeneth now or 
hath happened in the past, and, in course of time, surely cometh 
to demand retribution. Lo, even now there cometh upon the 
whole city a plague which none may escape. ‘The people have 
come quickly into degrading bondage ; bondage rouseth from 
their sleep war and civil strife; and war destroyeth many in 
the beauty of their youth. Asif she were the prey of foreign 
foes, our beloved city is rapidly wasted and consumed in those 
secret conspiracies which are the delight of dishonest men. 

“These are the evils which stalk at home. Meanwhile the 
poor and needy in great numbers are loaded with shameful 
bonds and sold into slavery in foreign lands. ... Thus 
public calamity cometh to the house of every individual, and 
a man is no longer safe within the gates of his own court, 
which refuse him their protection. It leapeth over the garden- 
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wall, however high it be, and surely findeth him out, though he 
run ind hide himself in the inmost corner of his chamber. 

“These things my heart prompteth me to teach the Athe- 
nians, and to make them understand that lawlessness worketh 
move harm to the state than any other cause. _ But a law-abiding 
spirit createth order and harmony, and at the same time putteth 
chains upon evil-doers; it maketh rough things smooth, it 
checketh inordinate desires, it dimmeth the glare of wanton 
pride and withereth the budding bloom of wild delusion ; it 
maketh crooked judgments straight and softeneth arrogant be- 
havior ; it stoppeth acts of sedition and stoppeth the anger of 
bitter strife. Under the reign of law, sanity and wisdom pre- 
vail ever among men.” : 

You hear, gentlemen of Athens, what Solon has to say about 
men of this kind, and about the gods, to whom, in his opinion, 
we owe the preservation of the state. 
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It is said, furthermore, that Solon foretold to the Athenians 
the tyranny which was imminent, in the following elegiac verses: 

‘Out of the cloud come snow and hail in their fury, and 
the thunderbolt springeth from the lightning’s flash : so from 
great men ruin issueth upon the state, and the people through 
their own folly sink into slavery under a single lord. Having 
raised a man to too high a place, it is not easy later to hold him 
back : now is the time to be observant of all things.” 

Afterwards, when the tyranny was established, he said : 

“If ye have suffered the melancholy consequences of your 
Own incompetence, do not attribute this evil fortune to the 
gods. Ye have yourselves raised these men to power over you, 
and have reduced yourselves by this course to a wretched state 
of servitude. Each man among you, individually, walketh with 
the tread of a fox, but collectively ye are a set of simpletons. 
For ye look to the tongue and the play of a man’s speech and 
regard not the deed which is done before your eyes.” 
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1. Avypa: deeva Diogenes Laertius, Nicetas. 2. Geoto.w: ri Oeots Plutarch, 
Diogenes, Nicetas. srovrwy Plutarch, Diogenes, Nicetas: ravrtny Diodorus, 
Becker-Dindort-Vogel. otpav: wiuy Plutarch. 38. pio.a Diogenes, Nicetas : 
pvuara Diodorus, Plutarch, Becker-Dindorf-Vogel. 4. rodro: raira Plutarch, 
Diogenes, Nicetas. écxere: toxete Diogenes: éoxyere Nicetas. 5. pév: omisit 
Clemens. 6. xatvos Plutarch, Clemens: xodg¢os Diodorus, Becker-Dindorf-Vogel. 
7. €ros alddov : rn aiutdrov Plutarchus, Diogenes, Clemens : ézos aiod\ov Nicetas. 
Hic versus a Plutarcho ante distichum praecedentem positus est. 


XIII 


XIV 


XV 
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XV 
Philo De opificio mundi 104: tas yAtKias TavTas avéyparpe 
Kal Sdrov 6 Tov’ AOnvaiwy vowobérns éXeyela Troinoas Tae 
A \ » be ¥ og 4 > / 
Hats pev avnBos €av ert vymos EpKos 6ddrvTMV 
4 > , “~ > 4 > ¥ ; 
dvoas exBahAer TpwTov Ev ETT ETETLW 
‘ 2 '€ , 4 \ lA \ 4 Dad , 
tous 0 érépous Ore Oy TeA€aoy eds ETT EviavToUs, 
nBns exhpaive oNpmata yryvomevns’ 
5 TH TpiTdTy O€ yevecov aeEomevwr ETL yulwr 
la ~ ~ > 
hayvourat, xpowns avOos ape.Boperns 
~ \ / A 3 ¢ / Lmao A 
TM O€ TeTApTH Tas TIS Ev EBdopads wey aptoTos 
5 4, y > ¥ ? 3. ys > 3 ee 
ixxvv, nvT avdpest onpmat eyove apeTns 
TéumTn © prov avdpa ydjov peuvyjevov Eivar 
10 kal taidwy Cnteiv eicotiow yevenv’ 
TH O Extn TEpl TavTAa KaTapTUETaL Vdos aVOpos, 
ovo’ epoew €f Suas epy amadapva Gere’ 
¢€ x \ “ ‘\ “A 3 c 4 eat hie 
ém7a O€ vouv Kal yoooar ev EBdouaow péy apioros 
nd / > 3 4 4 \ food Ws 5 
OKTa T* audhotépwv Téroapa Kal SéK’ ery 
“~ aS 4 ¥ ss! - , > > La) 
16 7 8 évary ert pev Svvata, pahakaTepa 8 avTov 
\ P, 3 \ “A , \ / 
Tpos pmeyadyny apeTnv yAWooa TE Kal copin’ 
THv Sexarny O et Tis TEAeTAS KATA METPOV LKOLTO, 


> x Sd 3.N A ¥ , 
OUK aY awpos Ew potpay exor Davarov. 


XV 


Trestimonia. — Clemens Alexandrinus Stromata VI xvi 144, 4 ff. Aposto- 
lius xiv 94. Anatolius wepl dexddos p. 37. Codex Parisinus 1843 ap. Cramer 
Anecd. Graeca i 46. 

1. @re: €ore Anatolius. 2. évémr’: rr’ dv Cramer. 38. redéoyn Schaefer : 
tedéon Philo (FG): redéoe. Philo (ceteri), Clemens, Apostolius, Anatolius, 
Cramer. 4. éxdaiver: 5€ gatvee Apostolius, Cramer: dé gavelons Clemens: 5 
épdvn Anatolius. onjuara: orépuara Clemens. ‘yyvouévns: yevouéyns Apostolius, 
Anatolius: yervouéyns Cramer: yivoudywy Clemens. 5. rpurdry: tpirn Cramer. 
yévevov: yéveca Apostolius : yévec Cramer : yémov Anatolius. defoudvwv: detduevov 
Clemens: alfouéywy Anatolius. 2&7. Bergk: émit Philo et testimonia omnia. 
yulwv: yuev Anatolius, Cramer: yerbwy Clemens. 6. Aaxvodrat xporfs: Ad vou 
7 ixvn eis Anatolius. 7. mas Clemens, Anatolius: mats Philo, Apostolius, 
Cramer. €éBdoudd. wéy Clemens: éBdouddero.v Philo (FG), Cramer: €Bdoud- 
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XV 


These periods in human life are also recognized by Solon, 
the lawgiver of Athens, in the following elegiac verses : 

“A boy, before he cometh to man’s estate, and while he is 
still a child, getteth and loseth his rampart of teeth within the 
first seven years. When god bringeth the second seven to a 
close, the signs of budding manhood begin to show. In the 
third period, a downy beard appeareth, though the hmbs have 
not reached their full growth, and the boyish bloom of the com- 
plexion fadeth. In the fourth period of seven years, every man 
is at the prime of his physical strength. . . . The fifth period 
is the season for a man to bethink him of marriage and seek off- 
spring against the future. In the sixth, experience of every 
sort carrieth his mind on to perfection, and he feeleth no longer 
the same inclination to the wild pranks of youth. In the 
seventh seven, he is at his prime in mind and tongue, and also 
in the eighth, the two together making fourteen years. In the 
ninth period, though he still retaineth some force, he is feebler 
both in wisdom and in speech and faileth of great achievement. 
If a man attaineth to the full measure of the tenth period, the 
fate of death, if it come upon him, cometh not untimely.” 


deo. Anatolius: éBdduacrv Philo (AB), Apostolius : éBdouae’ éoriy Brunck, Cohn. 
8. #v 7° Clemens: 47’ Philo(MHF'!G!), Anatolius: 7 7’ Philo (ABF2G?), Aposto- 
lius: of 7 Philo (L): % 7 Cramer. onmar’ €xovor: peréxovor Anatolius. 
9. &piv: &pn Apostolius. 10. elcormicw Clemens: éforlow Philo, Apostolius, 
Anatolius, Cramer, Cohn. 11. mepi: kara Cramer. kxaraprverac: xarapriverat 
Clemens, Apostolius. 12. ovd’: év & Cramer. épdev €0 duds: éodetv 20° duolws 
Clemens. ‘drddauva Oéder: admddauv ééec Apostolius: (€pya) udraa bére Cle- 
mens: (€pya) drddaiuva Anatolius. 13. uéy adpioros: wer dpiorars Apostolius, 
Cramer. 14. dxré 7 Mangey: éxra 5 Philo, Clemens, Apostolius, Cramer : 
els éxt® 5 Anatolius. dudotrépewy Mangey: duddrepa Philo, Apostolius: 


Tp 
dupérepov Cramer: dugdo Anatolius. rtéscapa Kal dék’: tecoepexaldex Cramer : 
técoapes kal dn Anatolius. 15. wey: uv Philo (M), Cohn. padakwrepa: pwerpi- 


Tp 
wrepa Clemens: wadaxw Anatolius. 16. mpds: éore mpds Anatolius. yAdood Te 
kal copin : oGud Te kal dUvayis Clemens. re: 7d Anatolius. 17. rq dexdry 5 bre 
5h redéo7n Oeds err’ Enavrovs Clemens. rhv dexdrnv: 7H dexdry Apostolius (vel rn 
dexarn), Cramer. 6 ef ris: dé dots Anatolius. 18. é&y: ém Anatolius. gy: 
€xec Clemens, Apostolius : éxywv Anatolius. 


XV 


XVI 


XVI @ 
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XVI 


Plutarch Solon ii 2: mAodrov & otk eOavpalev [sc. 0 Ledrd@v], 
ara Kai dyno opolws TOUTE @ TE 


\ ¥ , > 
TOAUS apyupos EOTLY 
\ \ \ A / OL 
Kal ypuaos Kal yns Tupodopov Tredia 
immo. & Hulovol TE, KAL @ pova TAUVTA TAPETTLY, 
yaotpi Te Kal TAEUpH Kal Tool aBpa tale, 
/ ae] \ / > \ \ Lergest / 
5 maldos T HOE yuvatkds, ETHVY Kal TAUT adiKnTan, 


Bn, oov o wpyn ylyverau appoova. 


A> » A ViPers EN \ , , 
taut adevos Ovyntoicr Ta yap TEpidoLa TAaVTA 
/ > bd ) \ y > > nS 
XPNMAT €xXwv OVOELS EpxeTa Els ALOEQ, 
ovd dv aoa didovs Odvarov dvyou ovdé Bapeias 
10 vovcous ovdé KaKOV ynpas eTEpKopevov. 


XOVEL 


Testrmonium. — Theognis 719-724 (quoted also by Stobaeus iv 33, 7). 

1. iodv rot rrovTotow brw (écos Stobaeus) worvs apyupds éotivy Theognis. 
3. pdva Tatra: Ta déovra Theognis (rade mavra Stobaeus). 4. mdevpy: mdeupais 
Theognis. 5. érhy kal ratr’: érav 6é xe rSv Theognis. 6. #8n I. M. L.: 4Bn 
Plutarch, Sintenis. #8novv o épn: HBn ody & Spy Plutarch, Sintenis: épyn cvy F 
nBn Theognis. apuddia Bergk: apuovia Plutarch: dpyuodia Theognis (appudd.oy 
Vatic. 915), Sintenis. 


XVia 


TrestiMoNiIuM. — These four verses follow immediately after Solon xvi in 
Theognis and may be fairly regarded as part of Solon’s poem. All ten verses 
are quoted by Stobaeus (iv 83, 7) under the name of Theognis. 

8. "Aldew: aldnv Stobaeus. 
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XVI 

He was never dazzled by riches. Indeed, he says that the 
riches of him who “hath much silver and gold, fields of 
wheat-bearing land, horses, and mules, are no greater than his 
whose only possessions are these : stomach, lungs, and feet that 
bring him joy, not pain; the blooming charms, perhaps, of boy 
or maiden; and an existence ever harmonious with the chang- 
ing seasons of life.” 


In these things is the true wealth of mortal men; for no 
man, when he passeth to Hades’ realm, carrieth with him all his 
vast hoard. No ransom that he can give enableth him to es- 
cape death or dire disease or the creeping evil of old age. 


XVI 


XVI a 


XVII 


[XVIII] 


XX 
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XVIJ-XIX 
Plutarch Solon iii: ére & avtov év TH TOV TrevnT@Y pepide UGA- 
Aov 4) TH TOV TAOVa lw EtaTTe, SHAY é€aTLV Ex TOUTMV" 
\ ‘\ “~ / > N de ld 
TohAot yap mAovTOVGL KAKOL, aryabot € Te€VvOVTat: 
~ lan) > / 
GN’ Huets avToto od drapeuboucba 
a 3 A X a > \ \ \ ¥ PS = Tiel 
TNS ApETHS TOV TAOUTOP, ETEL TO MEV ELTFEOOY ae, 
¥ ey ¥ 
xpyjpata 0 avOpamwv addote ahdos Exel. 
y / e \ \ / > / > 4 > 
... €or O€ hac, 6TL Kal TOUS Vowous emTEvEipnoey EVTEiVAS ELS 
érros e€eveyKelv, Kal Stapvnmovevoval THY apYnVY OLTWS ExoUTAV" 
”~ \ > / | / A 
porta pev evyaperba Avi Kpovidy Baodju 
va vad > \ \ A / 
fexpots Toicde TUYNY ayabyy Kat KvdOS dmdooaL. 
. ev d€ Tols huctkois amAovs éoTt Niav Kal apyaios, ws SHrOV 
€X TOUTOV’ 
€x vepérAgns wédETAL yidvos pévos HOE Yaralns: 
BpovtTn & &« Napumpas yivetat aoTEpoTAs. 
3 od xe de Q aN / — d¢ Ch aur 
e€ avewwv O€ Oadhacoa TapdooeTau Hy O€ Tis avTHV 
ia / XN 
pen KWH, TaVT@V é€oTl SiKaLOTaTy. 


XX 


Plutarch Solon viii 2: édXeyeta dé xptdha cvvbels kal wereTHOas, 
Ld / > ms / > / ’ N > bat ” f 
dote Aéyewv aro oTdpuaTos, éEeTndnoev eis THY Ayopav apva Tirt- 
duov mepiOewevos. dydov S€ TOAD cuYdpapdvTos avaBas él Tov 
Tov KnpuKos Aov év won SieEHAGE THv Edeyelav, Hs eoTL apy’ 


N , 5 Py A A 
Avros Kypv€ AOov ad’ iweptns Ladaptvos, 
KOoLov eTéwy WOHY avT ayopns Huevos. 
ip \ / \ > / \ / ¢€ ’ b 
TOUTO TO Troinua Ladrapls emiyéypartat Kal otliywv ExaToV €oTt, 


/ 
YAPLEVTWS TraVU TreETrOLNMEVOV. 


XVII 


Testimonta.— 1-4. Theognis 315-818. 2-4. Plutarch De tranquillitate animi 
13, p. 472 e. Plutarch Quomodo quis suos in virtute sentiat profectus 6, p. 78 c. 
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XVII-XIX 


That he rated himself a member of the class of persons in 
moderate circumstances rather than among the rich, is clear 
from the following : | 

“ Many undeserving men are rich, while their betters are 
poor. But we will not exchange what we are for what they 
have, since the one abideth while the other passeth from man 
to man.” 

Some say that he attempted to write his laws in 
hexameter verse before publishing them, and these are given as 
the opening lines : 

“ First pray we to King Zeus, son of Cronus, that he grant 
good luck and glory to these ordinances.” 

. . . In scientific matters he held simple and old-fashioned 
views, as one may see from the following : 

“Out of the cloud come snow and hail in their fury, and 
the thunderbolt springeth from the hghtning’s flash.” 

“The sea is tossed by the winds: but if no wind stir it, it 
is of all things the most peaceable.” 


XX 


He secretly composed a poem in elegiac verse. Then, after 
he had committed it to memory, he rushed out suddenly into 
the market place, with a small cap on his head, and when a great 
crowd had gathered, he mounted the herald’s rostrum and 
chanted the poem which begins : 

“ As my own herald have I come from beloved Salamis, to 
sing you a poem I have fashioned in lieu of a speech.” 

This poem, which is one hundred lines long, is entitled 
“Salamis,” and is a very beautiful composition. 


Basilius Magnus Sermo de legendis libris gentilium ii 177. (= vol. 81. p. 575 
Migne). 2.3. Plutarch De capienda ex inimicis utilitate 11, p. 92 e. 
1. yap: ro. Theognis. 2. avroitc’: rovros Theognis. 


XVII 


[Xvit| 


XIX 


XxX 
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XXI-XXII 
Plutarch Solon xiv 5f.: tovtwy ovdév éEexpovce tov VorAwva 
fol id a / > \ \ \ \ ys > o ec / 
THS AUTO TpoalpécEews, ANAA TrpOS EV TOUS hirovus Ei7rEev, WS ErYyE- 
Tal, KANOV Mev ElvaL THY TUpavvida ywpiov, oiK Exe 5é aTroBacLY, 
mpos d€ Paxov €év Tois TrolnMact ypapav 


D-O.05 el d€ ys, pynolv, Eepecadunv 
‘4 74 \ ni lA 3 , 
matpioos, Tupavvidos d€ Kat Bins aperdiyou 
ov KaOyapny pdvas Kal KaTaroyvvas K)éos, 
> \ > “~ /, \ «a v4 4 
ovdey aldetpa méov yap Bde viknoe SoKéw 
5 qmavtas avOparrovs 
60ev eVdnrov, OTL Kal TPO THS vomoOecias peydrnv SoEav eixev. 


a 6€ duydvTos avTov THY TUpavvida TrOANOL KaTAYENOVTES EXeEYO?, 
yéeypadev ovTas: 


XXII ovk edu Lortwy Babidpav ovdé Bovdynes av7p' 
exOa yap Yeov diddvTos avros ovK €d€€aTo' 
TepiBarov 0 aypav, ayacbels ovk éeméoTacey péeya 
dixtvov, Oupov @ apaptyn Kat Ppevav atroapadeis. 

5 70edov yap Kev Kpatnoas, tovTOV apBovoy haBav 

kal Tupavvevoas AOnvav povvov nuepay piar, 
> x Y la > A a 
aoKos voTepov deddpOar KamurerpipOar yevos. 


TavTa TOUS TOAXOS Kal pavAOoUS TreEpl avTOU TreTTOinKE AEyOVTAS. 


DO. HUE 
Plutarch Solon xxv 5: 
XXIII Epypact yap é€v peyddous Tacw ade yademor, 
@S AUTOS ElpNKE. 
XXII 


5. #0edhov Xylander: #@eXev Plutarch, Sintenis. 7. doxds Bergk (ex codici- 
bus quibusdam a Sintenis neglectis): a’rds codices plurimi, Sintenis. 
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XXI-XXIT 

None of these things shook Solon from his resolution. He 
remarked to his friends, as the story goes, that the tyrant’s 
seat is a fine place, but that there is no way down from it: 
among his poems there is one addressed to Phocus, in which he 
Says : 

‘If I spared my fatherland and did not lay hold upon a des- 
potism of harshness and force, staining and defiling my reputa- 
tion thereby, I feel no shame for that. I believe that in this 
way I shall so much the more show my superiority over other 
men.” 

This passage shows clearly that he enjoyed considerable dis- 
tinction even before the adoption of his laws. When he turned 
his back on the tyranny, many people ridiculed him in language 
whose tone he has preserved in the following lines, which he 
puts into the mouth of one of his critics: 

* Solon is not gifted with wisdom and sagacity. God put 
good things into his hands, but he failed to grasp them. He 
cast his net and caught his fish, but, in his wonder and delight, 
he did not draw it in: both his courage and his wit were un- 
equal to the occasion. If I could seize the power, acquire vast 
wealth, and be lord of Athens for but a single day, I would give 
my body to be flayed for a wineskin and consent to the annihi- 
lation of my race.” | 

This is the opinion which, in Solon’s own poem, the ignorant 
majority is supposed to express concerning him. 


XXIII 


For, as he says himself, “in great undertakings itis difficult 
to please all.” 


XXI 


XXII 


XXIII 
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XXIV-XXV 


Plutarch Solon xxvi: wp@tov pév ody eis Alyurrroy adixeto 


Kal duetpipev, ws autos pyat, 
XXIV Newov emt tpoxonot KavwBidos éeyyibev axrys. 


. Kal adtos 6€ wéuvntat TOI cuVvoiKtcpod [sc. TOD TAY LTorov 
~ , , \ > an > , 
tav é» Kumpw]|: mpooayopedcas yap év Ttais éXeyelals Tov 


DiroKxuTpcv ae 
[ av ATOWV 


XXV vov dé onal, od pev YoXrloror ToddY ypovov ev9ad’ 
THVOE TOA Val-Ls Kal yVvos v-TEpoV’ 
-) si 5 \ \ \ ox -~ b) 2, la 
avrap ewe Evy vyt Yon kreuwns ams vyoov 
3 ~ 4 4, > 4 
aoKynOn méumot Kump:s toorépavos: 
5 > a > £9.0eN 20 , N DO > il 
olkiapn@ O emt THOE YAapLY Kat KUOOS d7raLoL 
3 ‘\ \ / 4D? 3 e ve 
éxOddv kal voxrov matpid és nuctépyp. 


XXVI . 


Plutarch Comparison of Solon and Publicolai4: ére totvuy 
ois mpos Miuvepvoy avretrwv rept ypdovov Sw 5s émimepovnke, 


XXVI pno€ por akNavoros Odvatos podou, adda didorow 
Kad\€lrouw Oavav adyea Kat oTOVayas, 


evoaipova Tov IlomdikdXav avdpa Tote. 


XXV 


Testimonium. — 1-4. Vita Arati (Westermann, p. 53). 


XXVI 


Testimonra. — Stobaeus IV liv (epi révfous) 3. Cicero Tusculanae Dispu- 
tationes i 49, 117 (a Latin translation of the couplet). 
2. xadXelrroiu Stobaeus, Cicero (linquamus): rovhoare Plutarch, Sintenis. 


Bes: 
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XXIV-XXV 


First he went to Egypt and spent some time (to borrow his 
own words) “at the outpouring of the Nile, hard by the Can- 
obic shore.” 

He mentions the consolidation* himself in the elegiac 
poem addressed to Philocyprus, in which he says : 

“ Now mayest thou reign long over the people of Soli, and 
may their city long be the dwelling-place of thee and of thy 
race. And may Cypris of the violet crown carry me in a swift 
ship unscathed from the illustrious isle, shedding upon these 
habitations glory and honor, and granting to me safe return to 
my native land.” 


XXVI 


Furthermore, the lines which form a part of the reply which 
he addressed to Mimnernus concerning the duration of human 
lite —“ May my death come not unlamented, and may I leave 
to my friends when I die a heritage of grief and tears ” — argue 
that Publicola was a happy man. 


* I.e., of the city of Soli in Cyprus. 


3:9. 


XXV 


XXVI 


XXVII 


XXVIII 


XXIX 
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XX VII-XX VIII 
Plutarch Amatorius 7T51¢: 0 Aadvatos ‘ed ye vy Al?” &dn ‘Tod 
Tdr@vos euvyncOns Kal ypnoTéov avT@ yrOmovi Tov éEpwrTikod avdpos, 
ty A » 
éof? nBys épatotow én’ avbeor Tadopiiyoy 
ENpov ipeipwv Kat yuKEepod oToOmaTos. 
. . . ev, oiwat, Kal 0 Lerov exeiva péev eypawe véos ov ért 
Kat ‘oméppatos ToAdov peotos’ ws 0 Ilkatwv dnoi* Tavti dé 
mMpea BUTHS yEevomevos, — 
A lal \ 
epya d€ Kumpoyevovs viv pou pita Kat Avovicou 
\ , A rd > b) ie b) 4 
Kat Movoéwr, a TIOno’ avdpdow evppoovvas, — 


e/ > f \ a“ oh a) “ > , ” 
@aTrep €K CaANS Kal YElM@VOS Kal TOV TALOLK@V EPWTWV EV TLUL 
3 


yaAnvn TH Tepl yamov Kat pirocopiav Yéuevos Tov Biov . 


XXIX 
Pollux Onomasticon x 103: Kai tyduv 5€ adtnv [se. THY Ov- 
elav | KexAXnKaot Vodwv Te €v TOIS taBols NEyor, 
omevdovor 5 of pev lydu, ot d€ cidduor, 
ot 0 0€os, 


Kat €Tt cadéotepov Avtipavys KTH. 


XX VII 
TrsTIMONIA. —2. Athenaeus xiii 602 e. Apuleius De magia 9. 
XXVIII 


TrestimoniA. — Plutarch Solon xxxi 3. Plutarch Septem sapientum convi- 
vium 138, 155f. Hermiae Alexandrini in Platonis Phaedrum Scholia, p. 38 
(Couvreur) (= p. 78 Ast). Volumina Herculanea xi 52 (vid. Gomperz, Wiener 
Studien ii 7 f.). 

1. Kumpoyevods: KYIIPOTEX ... Vol. Herculan. 2. rlO@no’: rlOnow 
Hermias. 

XXIX 

1. omevdovo. 5 Casaubon: revoid’ Dindorf (MSS. reported by Bergk thus: 

mevolS' vulgo, C: omevoida B: omevd? A). 
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AXVIUI-XX VIII 


“Your allusion to Solon,” said Daphnaeus, “is entirely 
apropos. He may be taken as an authority on amorous men. 
You recall the lines : 

‘While, in the fair garden of youth, one is stirred by the 
love of boys, burning with desire for sweet lips and rounded 
limbs.’ 

. For this reason I believe that Solon wrote the verses 
which I have just quoted when he was still quite young and, as 
Plato says, ‘teeming with life.’ These others he must have 
produced in his later years : 

‘In the works of Dionysus and the Muses and of her who 
was born in Cyprus now is my delight, for they bring men joy 
and cheer.’ 

He had escaped from the surge and tempest of the love 
which men feel for boys and brought his life into the still waters 
of wedlock and philosophy . . .” 


XXTX 
It [7.e., a mortar] is also called tyéis by Solon, who says in 
his iambics — 


XXVII 


XXVIII 


“Some are devoted to reels, some to highly flavored dishes, xxtx 


and some to sour wine ”— 


and still more clearly by Antiphanes, etc. 


XXX 


XX XI 


XXXII 


XXXII 
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XXX 
Phrynichus the Grammarian eloga ccclxxiv: kal yap 
mitvos TO EKKEKOKLOLEVOY ETL KAL VU KOKK@VA REyoUVCLY Of TOAXOL 


b] an \ \ / I] a / LA fol 
opOas, Kal yap LOY EV TOLS TrOLNMAGL OVTW YPHTAL, — 
, A 4 de i 
KOKKwvas ad)os, aTEepos 0€ ONnTapLAa. 
XXXI 
Clement of Alexandria Stromata V xii 81, 1: codwtara 
Toivuy yéyparTal T@ VoAwVL TavTa Trepl Beod: 


\ la 
yropootvys 0 adaves xaherdrarov €or. vonoat 
METPOV, O Or) TaVTWY TELPATA LOUVOV ExXEL. 


XXXII 


Clement of Alexandria Stromata V xiv 129, 6: etxotws dpa 
Lerwv o "AOnvaios év tais éreyelals, Kal avTos KaTaKoXoVOnaas 


“Hovdda, 
, x 9 , > N , 3 , 
TravTn © abavdrwy adarvys voos avOpadro.ow, 


ypadet. | 
XXXIIT 


Athenaeus Deipnosophistae xiv 645£: TOYTPOS ér whda- 
KODVTOS €ld0s 0 LoAwv ev Tois lauBous dyno: 
Tivovol Kal TPWyovoL ol peEV iTpLa, 

ol 0 aptov avrav, ot d€ cuppenrypevous 

yovpous dakotow’ KetO. S ovTe TEmpaTtwv 


su is) / Y y 8 a] fe oN 
aTeoTi ovdEeVv, aaoa T aVvOparroLoL yH 
5 6€pa pédawa, tavta 0 adbdves Tapa. 


xX 
TESTIMONIUM. — Theodoretus i 73. 
2. wavTrwy: madvra Theodoretus. 
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XXX 


The kernel which is extracted from a pine-cone is still called 
Kkoxxov by most people, correctly ; for Solon uses the word so in 
his poems : 

“ Pomegranate-seeds one, and another sesame.” 


OD.O8G| 
Very profound, therefore, is the following observation of 
Solon concerning God: 
*“ Difficult indeed is it to conceive the inscrutable measure 


of his wisdom, within which alone abideth the power to bring 
all things to fulfillment.” 


XXXIT 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the Athenian poet Solon, 
too, should say in one of his elegiac poems, following Hesiod : 
“At every turn the mind of the immortals is hid from 


99 


men. 
XX XIII 


That a gouros is a sort of flat cake is apparent from the fol- 
lowing iambic lines by Solon: 

“They drink their wine, and with it they nibble ¢tria, or 
artos, or gourot mixed with lentils. There one finds no lack of 
sweetmeats or of all the other good things which the black earth 
bears for men: everything is at hand in abundance.” 


XXXII 
TEsTIMONIUM. — Eusebius Praep. Fv. xiii 688 c. 
wavTy: waumrav Kusebius. 


XXXII 


4. ovdév, dooa 7’ Ahrens: ovd’ évaccev MSS., Kaibel (ovdév doo dv VL, ac- 
cording to Bergk). 


XXX 


XXXI 


XXXIT 


XX XIII 


XXXIV 


XX XV 


XXXVI 


XXXVIT 
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XXXIV-XXXV 


Diogenes Laertius i 47: jv 6€ Ta édeyeia Ta wadtoTa Kaa- 
U a 5) Q t iO 7 
srapeva TOV AOnvaiwy TA0E 
x 
einv d1 Tor eyo Podeyavdpios 7} LuKwviryns 
avti y “A@nvaiov, matpid’ ajeupapevos’ 
5 \ x / es S25 Q , , : 
aiba yap av paris noe peT avlpwmo.or yevouto 
> \ e b) XN ~ An 
ATTikds ovTOS avnp TOV Lahapiwaderor. 
: 
€lTa* 
» 3 A /, \ / 
lowev eis Ladapiva, waynoomevor TEPL VHT OV 
iMepTns Yaderov T aloxos aTwooMEVoL. 


XXXVI 
Diogenes Laertius i 49: xat » Bovry, Hewototparidat dvtes, 
palver Oa éXeyov avtov: bOev eimre TavTi: 
deter Or) pavinu pev eunv Bards ypdvos aorots, 
deiEer adneins €s perov Epyopmerns. 


XXXVIU-XXX VII 
Diogenes Laertius i 60f.: dact & avtov kal Miuvépvov ypa- 
vpavTos, | 
Al yap atep votowr Te Kal apyadéwv peredmvewr 
éEnxovtaétn moipa Kyou Gavarou, 
ETLTLL@VTA AUTO ELTrELV" 
> > ¥ x las ¥ , 4 A 
ad’ Et ol KaV VuUV ert TrEioeat, E€eE TOUTO, 
\ , eg A 
pnde péyarp ore wev ToLov erEeppacduny, 


XXXIV 


TeEstTIMONIUM. — 1.2. Plutarch Praecepta gerendae republicae 17, 818 f. 
4, Zarauvagper dv Is. Vossius et Hermann: “arauiy adévrwyv vulg.: Zada- 
uv’ apérwy Stephani codd. 
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XXXIV-XXXV 


The elegiac verses which most stirred the feelings of the 
Athenians were as follows : 

“Then may I change my fatherland and become a native of 
Pholegandros or Sicinos instead of an Athenian. For I should 
soon be hearing men say: ‘ He is of Attica, one of those who 
gave up Salamis !’” 

And again : 

“Let us go to Salamis and fight for the island of our hearts 
and rid ourselves of the bitter shame.” 


XXXVI 


The council, which was composed of partisans of Pisistratus, 
said that he was mad ; whereupon he spoke as follows : 

“This madness of mine a little time will reveal to the men 
of the city in its true meaning, when the truth itself cometh out 
into the open.” 


XXXVII-XXX VIII 


This story also is told of him. Mimnernus had said in one 
of his poems : 

“May it be my lot to live a life untroubled by illness and 
anxiety and to die in my sixtieth year.” 


XXXV 
Trestimonia. — Apostolius ix 6b. Arsenius xxxi 52. Schol. Demosthenes 
De falsa legatione 251 (ed. Dindorf, vol. viii, p. 438). 


2. 7 : omisit Schol. Demosthenes. drwoduevor: drwoduevo. Apostolius, 
Arsenius, Schol. Demosthenes. 


XXXVII 
1. roiro BF!: rotrov PF, Cobet, Diels (sc. orixov). 2. rotov MSS. : A@ov 


XXXIV 


XXXV 


XXXVI 


[xx xvi] 


XXXIX 
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a ¥ 
Kal petatoinaov, Avyvacrddn, ade 0 aede’ 


byOwKovTaETn potpa Kiyou Gavarov. 
Tav dé ddopevav avTov éaTt TA6E 


HepvAaypevos avopa EKaCTOV Opa 
pi) KpuTTov eyxos Exov Kpadin 
paldpa TpoaeveTyn TpoToTe, 
yhoooa 5€ of dtydpuvbos EK 

5 pedraivns dpevos yeywv7. 


XXXIX 


Proclus On the Timaeus 25{: 9) pév totopia 7 Kata TO Loe- 
Awvos yevos Kal TV I1AaTw@vOS Tpos avTOV cuyyEevetav ToLavTn TIS 
éotiwv' “Kénxeotidov traides éyévovto YoerAwv Kal Apwridns, Kal 
Apwridov péev Kpirias, ob pavpovever kat Xordwv év TH Troinoe 


reyov" 
say , , \ > , 
elmeuevar Kpitin EavOdrpiye Tatpos akoveuw 
OU YAP ALAapPTWOW TELTETAL TYEWOVL 


Kpitiov d€ Kaddaoypos cat Dravcwv, Kadraloypou dé ad Kpitias 


OUTOS. 


XXXVII 


Bergk, Cobet. 3. Avyvacrdén Bergk ex Suida: varyractadn B: aysacradi P!: 
aiy.acradl F. 


XXXVIII 
2. éyxos MSS.: €x@os Cobet (‘* Casaubonus Menagiusque coni.’’ — Hiibner). 
5. peralyns : wehavjs Cobet. 
XXXIX 


Testimonia. — 1.2. Schol. Plato Timaeus 20e. 1. Aristotle Rhetoric i 15, 
1375 b. 


1. elméuevac: elrety wor Aristotle. favOdrpixe: wuppdrpixe Aristotle. 
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Whereupon Solon rebuked him in the following lines : 

“ But if even now thou wilt be persuaded by me, strike this XXXVIJ 
out and take no offense because I find matter in thee to criticize. 
Change thy poem, thou scion of sweet song, and let the strain 
run thus: ‘ May it be my lot to die in my eightieth year.’” 

Among his lyrics is the following : 

“ Watch, with caution, every man, lest he have a sword [XXXV11]| 
hidden in his heart while he speaketh to thee with glad coun- 
tenance, and lest out of a black soul his tongue utter words of 
double meaning.” 

XXXIX 

The prevailing view concerning the family of Solon and his 
relationship to Plato is substantially as follows. Execestides 
had two sons, Solon and Dropides; and Dropides’ son was 
Critias, whom Solon himself mentions in the poem containing 
the verses : 

“Say to Critias of the golden locks that he should hearken xxxtx 
to his father ; if he follow his advice, he will find him no lack- 
brained guide.” 

The sons of Critias were Callaeschrus and Glauco, and 
finally Callaeschrus’ son was the Critias of the present passage. 
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XL 
Stobaeus Eelogae iii 9 (aepi duxatocvyns), 23: Servos. 


XL Mvypoavrns Kat Znvos ‘Odvptriou ayaa Tékva, 
Movorat Iuepides, KAVTE prou EVYOMEVO’ 
»” \ ae / & / \ \ c / 
oABov por Tpos Geav pakdpav OoTE Kal TPOs aTaVTwY 
b) , ae } / Y ) / 
avOpaérwv altel ddfav Exe ayablyy, 
5 eivar d€ yAvkdy wd hirowo’, EXOpotcr dé muKpOr, 
la \ > la) aA. X x > f= 
TotoL ev alootov, Toor dé Senor ide. 
, x ¢ , \ ¥ 2a7 \ A 
xpyuata S ijeipw ev exe, adikas d€ TeTACOAaL 
> > ie / Y > , 
ovk COédw’ TavTws VaTEepov HOE Sin. 
lal 7A \ A / / b] \ 
mhovtov © ov pev docx Geol, Tapayiyverar avdpt 
10 Eumedos €K VEdToU TUOMEVOS Els KOPUhHV" 
aA b ] »¥ 6 ¢e eg.” 4 > \ / 
dv 0 avdpes paiwvtar up VBptos, ov KaTa KOo MOV 
¥ e] Pee} , > » / 
epxeTat, add’ adixorn Epypwact trevAopevos 
3 > y 5 / + Pee / » a 
ovk eHedwy ererau’ Tayéws O° avapioyerar aTy 
> x My oS) rae ks / y / 
apyyn Oo && oXlyou YlyveTat WOTE TUPOS, 
, \ N r b) \ \ ES 
15 ddavpy péev 7d Tpw@Tor, avinpy Oé TehevTA 
b ] \ \ A > as »” , 
ov yap Onv Ovytoio’ vBpios Epya wédeL. 
ahha Leds tavtwy éehopa Tédos, e€amivys dé 
woT avenos vehédas apa duecxedacev 
Npwvos, Os ToVTOV TOAVKYMLOVOS aTpYyEToLO 
20 TUG WEVA KLWHTAS, yHV KATA TUpOPopoV 
Py , da + A a 28 aN. ¢e , 
nwoocas Kata epya, Gewv €d0s almuy ikave 


ovpaverv, aiPpiny & adris eOnKev ide’ 


XL 


TEsTIMONIA. — 1. Clement of Alexandria Strom. VI ii 11, 2. 7.8. Plu- 
tarch Solon ii 3; Comp. Sol. and Publ.i5. 65-70. Theognis 585-590 ; Stobaeus 
iv 47 (epi r&v map’ édrida), 16 (the verses are here assigned to Theognis); Bois- 
sonade Anecd. Graeca vol. 4, p. 455. 71-76. Theognis 227-232. 71. Aristotle 
Politics i 8, 1256 b, 34; Plutarch De cupiditate divitiarum 4, 524e; Basilius 
Magnus Sermo de legendis libris gentilium 183. 

11. patwyrac IL.M.L.: tiudow S M¢2A, Hense. 13. dry A2: Gry other 
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XL 


O ye fair children of Memory and Olympian Zeus, ye Muses 
of Pieria, hear me asI pray. Grant, that I may be blessed with 
prosperity by the gods, and that among all men I may ever en- 
joy fair fame; that I may be as a sweet savor to my friends and 
a bitterness in the mouth of my enemies, by the ones respected, 
by the others feared. Wealth I do indeed desire, but ill-gotten 
wealth I will not have: punishment therefor surely cometh 
with time. Wealth which the gods give, cometh to a man as an 
abiding possession, solid from the lowest foundation to the top; 
but that which is sought with presumptuous disregard of right 
and wrong, cometh not in the due course of nature. It yieldeth 
to the persuasion of dishonest practices and followeth against its 
will; and soon there is joined thereto blind folly which leadeth 
to destruction. Like fire, it taketh its beginning from small 
things; but, though insignificant at first, 1¢ endeth in ruin. 
For the works of unprincipled men do not continue long. Zeus 
watcheth all things to the end. Often, in the spring season, a 
wind riseth suddenly and disperseth the clouds, and, stirring up 
the depths of the surging, barren sea, and laying waste the fair 
works of the husbandman over the surface of the corn-bearing 
earth, cometh to the lofty habitation of the gods in heaven and 
bringeth the blue sky once more to view; the sun shineth forth 
in his beauty over the fertile earth, and clouds are no longer to 
be seen. Like such a sudden wind is the justice of Zeus. He 
is not, like mortal men, quick to wrath for each offense ; but no 
man who hath an evil heart ever escapeth his watchful eye, and 
surely, in the end, his justice is made manifest. One man 
payeth his penalty early, another late. If the guilty man him- 
self escape and the fate of the gods come not upon him and 
overtake him not, it cometh full surely in aftertime: the inno- 
cent pay for his offense —his children or his children’s children 
in later generations. 
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Adpzrer 8 HeAtovo pevos KaTa Tlova yatay 
/ >) \ ae > \ y 3 5 \ > Al 
KaXOov, aTap vepewr ovoev eT e€otiv tdEety 
, \ / / o> a) ps mre , 
25  TovavTn Zynvos édeTat Tiats, OVD Ep EKaOTA, 
Y \ te Bs , 2¢/ ¥ 
wotep Ovytos avnp, yiyvera 6€bxoXos 
aict 5 ov € NéAyOe Siaptrepes OoTis adiTPOV 
at yy / > a - > 4 
Oupov eye, Tavtws 0 és Téhos E€ehavn’ 
> sae \ Ce ee 5 iia} - OL Oe , 
GN’ 6 hey avTix ETELTEV, 0 O VaTEPOY' ot dE PUYwour 
30 aiTol unde Gedy pop emiovca Kixn, 
nr\vle TavTwS adTLS avaitLoL Epya Tivovow 
7) watdes ToUTaV 7 yevos eLoTricw. 
Q > @ nw e A“ 3 , /, 
Oyntot 8 ade voctpev, Ouas ayabds Te Kakds TE, 
9 , SHEN , Y ¥ 
évteivav autos d6€av EkaaTos €xELY, 
, A ae , °° a est) 40 , Pl ed de , 
85 mpl tT taew' ToTE O avTiK OdVpETaL aypL O€ TOVTOV 
XdoKovtes Kovpars Edtriot TEepTOpcDa. 
X@OTLS fev VovaooLoW UT apyadénor Tec ON, 
Ws VYLNS ETTAL, TOUTO KaTEppaaaTo* 
ahdos detds ew ayabds SoKet epevar avyp, 
‘\ / \  ] , ¥ 
40 Kal KaAOs, Loppyy ov yxapleaoay ExXwv. 
5) , 3 , , , ¥y A 
el O€ Tis AYpHpar, Tevins OE pv epya Brarat, 
KTyoceo Oar TavTws Kpypmatra ToAAG SoKet. 
omevser 0 addofev adddos’ 6 bev KaTa TOVTOV ahaTat 
3 \ , ¥ , » 
év vyvoly xpylav otkade KepOos aye 
5 , 3 ») - , > Vg 
45 lyOvoevt, avéuctar popevpevos apyahéouw, 
pedoadnv Wux7s ovdepiav Oéwevos’ 
» “A , , 5 5 \ 
adhos ynv Téuvav Todvdvdpeor eis EviavToV 
aTpever, TOLTW KapTUN apoTpa pede’ 


MSS., Hense. 27. ot €é Hermann, Hense: otre S. 31. adris Brunck, Hense : 
avrix S. 32. # yévos éforlow correction by second hand in cod. Par. 1985, 
Hense: nyeudvwrv dricw 8S. 34. évretvwy I. M. L.: év dnvny S1: év 6nv qv 82, Tr., 
Voss: tév Snvnv Hense. éyev I. M.L.: éxee MSS., Hense. 35. avrix’ Bamber- 
ger, Hense: adtis S. 42. xrycecbac Bergk, Hense: xrjcacda S. madvTws con- 
jecture in margin of Gesner!, Hense: mdvrwv S. 48. rotow: troiocS. wére 
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Thus all we men of mortal mold, good alike and bad, think, 
by straining every nerve, to win a fair name, each man for him- 
self by his own unaided efforts, until something befall him from 
without: then straightway cometh pain. ‘Till then lke gaping 
fools we amuse ourselves with empty dreams. He who is worn 
by cruel disease pondereth ever how one day he will be whole; 
another, who is a coward, thinketh himself brave ; another still 
counteth himself handsome, though he have no beauty of body ; 
if one be penniless and subject to the toils of poverty, he as- 
sureth himself that he will sometime win great riches. 

One man seeketh wealth from one source, another from an- 
other. ‘This one wandereth in ships over the fishy deep in his 
eagerness to bring home a profit, the sport of the cruel winds, 
staking his hfe ungrudgingly. Another, whose labor is with 
the curved plow, cleaveth the fertile soil, drudging the year 
round like a slave. Another learneth the arts of Athena and 
skillful Hephaestus and gathereth a livelihood by the work of 
his two hands. Another, trained by the grace of the Olympian 
Muses, understandeth to the full the sweet art of minstrelsy. 
Another hath been endowed by the Lord Apollo, who worketh 
from afar, with the gift of prophecy; and, if the gods attend 
upon his ways, he discerneth, while it is still far off, the evil 
which approacheth his fellow. But it is sure that neither bird 
nor sacrificial victim will avert what Fate ordains. Others are 
physicians and practice the craft of Paeon, who knoweth many 
drugs. But no success crowneth their work: often great suf- 
fering groweth out of a little pain, and none can bring relief by 
administering soothing drugs; often, again, one who is over- 
come by cruel disease may be straightway restored to health 
merely by the touch of a hand. 

Destiny bringeth to mankind both good and evil, and the 
gifts which come from the immortal gods are not to be refused. 
Danger, we may be sure, followeth all the works of men, and 
none knoweth, at its beginning, which way an undertaking will 
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addos ’AOnvains te kat Hoatiorov rohuréyvew 
50 epya Saels xepow EvddA€yerar Bioror, 
: » > r O / / oo Py by a / 
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adpevos yeipow aia TIOno vyun. 
A & , A N 4 ro \ ‘ 3 lea 
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A , , 33) ey SN > 
65 maou S€ Tor KiOuVvos ET Epypaaw, OVdE TLS OldED, 
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add’ 6 pev Ed Epdey TELPwpEvos Ov TPOVvOHaas 
els peyadnv aryv Kal yaherny emrecer, 
~ N “~ 4 XN \ , , 
To O€ KaKkas Epdovtt Heds mEept TavTa Sidwou 
/ b] / yY » , 
70 cuvTvyinv ayabyy, exdvow appoovyys. 
, > > \ 4 , o>] , A i. 
movtTov 8 ovdev Téeppa Tepacpevoyv avdpace KEtTaL 
ol yap vov yuéwy mrEtaTOV Exovor Biov, 
duthacios orevddovor Tis av Kopéeoeey amravTas ; 
, , aA > » a7) 8 z 
Képoed Tou Ovntoie wracav abavarou 
» “~ c 
75 atn 0 e&€ avtav avahaiverat, nv 6morav Zevs 


Teun TELDOMEVYNV, AANoTE AANos ExXEL. 


conjecture in margin of Gesner1!, Hense: wéve.S. 50. épya daels cod. Par. 19852, 
Hense: épyada eis S, Frob.: épyadaeiv Tr.: épyadaes Voss. 51. Moveéwy Brunck, 
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turn. One man, though he is trying to acquit himself well, 
falleth unaware into great and dire misfortune. Another, who 
playeth his part ill, is blessed with good luck by the gods and 
granted release from his folly. 

No visible limit is set to wealth among men. Even now 
those among us who have the largest fortune are striving with 
redoubled energy. What abundance of riches could satisfy us 
all? Increase of goods cometh to mortals by the gift of the gods. 
But out of it appeareth the madness which leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and when Zeus sendeth this madness as a punishment to 
men, it lighteth first upon one and then upon another. 


Hense: Movodwy 8. 65. maou 5€: rao. Theognis, Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. 
oldev: ofd€ Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. 66. 4 or 7 S, Tr.: rtf Voss: ry or rot 
Theognis, Stobaeus iv : rot Boissonade. , uéd\XNec ox Hoe : oxHoEW wéArec Theognis, 
Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. ypruatos: mpnyuaros Theognis, Stobaeus iv, Boisson- 
ade. 67. e& Epdew: evdoximetv Theognis, Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. 69. kakés S!: 
kadas S2%, Tr., Voss, Theognis, Hense: xadév Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. ép- 
dovre : movedvTe Theognis : rowtvr. Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. epi: cada Stobaeus 
iv, Boissonade. didworv : riOno.v Theognis : tino. Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. 70. 
ayabnv: ayaddv Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. ékdvow: Exdvocv Stobaeus (SA), Bois- 
sonade. 71. dvdpdor Kxetrar: avOpwrowt (vy) Theognis, Plutarch. 72. jyéwr: 
nuayv Theognis. 73. durdaclws: dirdkdovov Theognis. 74. xépded rot Ovnrots éra- 
gav dbdvator: xpHuatda T-1 Ovnrots ylverar adppoo’yyn Theognis. 75. atradv: avris 
Theognis. omérav: émrére Theognis. 76. rewouévynv: ticouévny S, Hense (‘* rec- 
tius ec’’, he says): recpowévors Theognis. &ddore Theognis : &\doré 7 S (one inferior 
MS. has Gor’ av ddXos Exer) : dANoTey Hense. 
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XLIII 


XLIV 


XLV 


XLVI 
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XLI 
Stobaeus Helogae iv 34 (epi tov Biov ott Bpayvs xTr), 23: 
LToerAwVOos. 
ovde paKkaps ovdels TéAETaL BpoTos, a\Aa TOvNpoL 
TavTes, daous Ovyntovs HédALos Kabopa. 
XLII 
Choricius éyxoutov eis Mapxiavov ériaxoroyv Tatns, Adyos fom 
(ed. Boissonade, p. 107): yA mév yap Tots évorxodow ériotatat 
pepe boa TikTovew Bpat, UTTia Te TATA Kal KabepEvn, Kal. TO TOU 
Lorwvos, 
hurraph Kovpotpodos. 
SIG LET 
Photius, s. v. 
Kuyyavew: 70 érrefvévac: obTws SdXAov. 
| XGEM 
Photius, s.v. 
povv’ TO novopa’ Lor. 
XLV 
Diogenianus li 99 : 
"Apyav akove kal dukaiws Kadixas : 


? a an / b) / I 
EK T@V TOV VOXWVOS EAEyElwWY TAPaLVETLKN. 


XLVI 
Schol. [Plato] de custo 374 a: “AXNa ToL, @ Zwoxpates, ed 7 
Taraa Trapoimla Evel, OTL TOAAA WevdovTat aotdoi.] Tapotmia, 
OTL 
TOANA WEevOovTat aoLooi. 
éuvnaOn tavTns Kat Dirsyopos év ’ATOid0s a’ Kat Torov 
"Enreyetars cai dato évtadéa. 


XLI 


_1. udkaps Stephanus; pudxap MSS., Hensé. méovnpo Grotius, Hense : rovnpor 
(without accent) S: zovnpol M A Tr. 
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XLI 


Perfect bliss is a state denied to mortal men; wretched are 
all they upon whom the sun looks down. 


XLII 


The land skilleth to bear for them who dwell therein all that 
the seasons yield, sloping gently down, with smooth, wide- 


stretching lawns, and, as Solon hath it, “an abundant nurse of 
children.” 


XLIV 


poov: the seasoning. Solon. 
XLV 


““Obey the magistrates whether their commands be just or 
unjust’: a hortatory proverb from Solon’s elegiaes. 


>A BAND 


But the old proverb is a sound one, you know, Socrates, 
that bards are guilty of many falsehoods.] Proverb: “ Bards 
are guilty of many falsehoods.” . .. It is quoted by Philo- 
chorus in his Mistory of Attica, Bk. i, by Solon in one of his 
elegiac poems, and by Plato here. 


XLV 


Trestimonia. — Apostolius iv 8. Arsenius v 69. Kramer (qui incerti 
auctoris collectionem proverbiorum Vaticanam ipsius manu descriptam ad Schei- 
dewinum misit) ii 32. 

*Apx@v Apostolius, Arsenius, Kramer: ”Apywy Diogenianus. kal dixalws 
Kadlkws: Kav Olkyn Kav un Olkn. 


XLVI 
Trestrmonia. — Aristotle Metaphysica i 2, 9838 a, 2. Plutarch Quomodo 


adulescens poetas audire debeat 2,16b. Gregorius Cyprius, Cod. Mosq. v 100, 2. 
Macarius vii 19. Apostolius xiv 41. 


XLI 


XLII 


XLIV 


SEV 


XLVI 


‘THE FRAGMENTS OF SOLON’S POEMS 


II. CoMMENTARY 


I 


This line was often quoted, as may be seen from the number of Testi- 
monia, and, like other famous sayings, often incorrectly. The sentiment, 
with explicit reference to Solon, recurs in two other passages of Plato, be- 
sides the one in which it is directly quoted. In the Laches (188 ab) Nicias 
expresses his opinion that the observance of Solon’s principle, like the So- 
eratic dialectic, tends to keep a man’s mind alert : old age alone will not bring 
wisdom. Again, in 189 a, Laches accepts the truth of Solon’s words, but 
he desires a slight amendment: ynpaokwv rordAd didacKerOar Ow id 
xpyotav povoyv. Socrates himself, in the Republic (vii 536 d), denies the 
truth of the words : SoAwv yap ov reeTéov Ws ynparKwy Tis TOAAG SuvaTos 
pavOdverv, AAN’ HTTov 7 TpExeELy, vVewy 8€ TavTes ot peyaror Kal ot 7oAAOL TOvOL. 
Dio Chrysostom (xviii 254 M) evidently had the words in mind when he said : 
Kal yap T@v maXa@v of apioTo. ov povoy axudaley pavOavovTes, GAG Kat 
ynpackev épacav. Cicero (De Senectute 8, 26) puts an allusion to the saying 
into the mouth of the elder Cato: ‘ut et Solonem versibus gloriantem vide- 
mus, quise cotidie aliquid addiscentem dicit senem fieri, et ego feci, qui litteras 
Graecas senex didici.” Valerius Maximus (viii 7, 14) borrows Cicero’s 
translation with a slight variation. 

didacKomuevos, Which is paraphrased twice in Plato by pavOavey and in 
Cicero by addiscentem, is used as in Tyrtaeus xi 27 dvdacKxecOw roAvenile ; 
Soph. Ant. 356 dorvvouous dpyas edidagaro, and Phil. 1387 didacxov pi 
Opaciver Gat xaxois. The middle voice of this verb more commonly means 
‘““to provide for the teaching of another.” 


II 


The mistake referred to by Socrates (Wedd 6 sounryjs) would lie in say- 
ing that a man is happy by virtue of possessing things which are not dear to 
him. This quotation persuades Menexenus that things which are incapable 
of returning love may still be dear. Jowett, in his translation of Plato, has 
misunderstood the passage and mistranslated the couplet. His translation 
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runs as follows: ‘Or shall we say that they do love them, although they 
are not beloved by them ; and that the poet was wrong who sings, ‘ Happy 
the man to whom his children are dear, and steeds having single hoofs, and 
dogs of the chase, and the stranger of another land.’” This makes nonsense 
of the verses: a man is happy, not because he is fond of children and horses 
and dogs, but because he possesses them. But it is clear that both Socrates 
and Menexenus think the verses both reasonable and true. It is hard to 
discover what relation Jowett perceives between the quotation and Socrates’ 
rather whimsical argument; and the matter is made still more puzzling by 
his mistranslation of the phrase od wevrou Pida ovta, “ although they are not 
beloved by them.” This translation begs the question: we do not know 
whether ra d/Aa is equivalent to ra diAotvTa. 

A correct understanding of the passage must be based upon three obser- 
vations: (1) 76 déAovis a tertiwm quid, not identical with either ro iAody 
or TO diAovuevov; (2) ddAAa shows that the quotation is intended to give the 
positive aspect of the negative in od pevrou PiAa ovra, “ these things are not 
dear, but the reverse of what the poet claims for them” ; (3) ¢/Aou in the 
first line of the couplet can be naturally taken only as an attribute and not 
as a predicate. 

Hermias definitely attributes the couplet to Solon ; but he takes it in an 
erotic sense: ds KaAod Tod épav pvnpovever A€ywv GABLos @ Taldes KTA. Lu- 
cian quotes the first line with a slight change which gives it a distinctly erotic 
turn: @ zaldes véot kal pwvvxes trot. But in the Lyszs there seems to be 
no erotic implication ; indeed, the reference which Socrates makes to the love 
of parents for their babies seems to indicate that watées d¢Aou means a man’s 
own children. But where did the erotic notion first come from? In the 
second book of Theognis, among his other erotic verses, we find the follow- 
ing (1253-6) : 


/ A Uf 

"OrBt0s, 6 taidé& Te Hiroe Kai paovuxes trot 
Onpevtal te xvves Kal Edvor adrodaTrol. 

"Ootis ur) Traidds Te Pret Kal povuyas trTrous 
Kal xtvas, ov moré ot Oupos év evppoorvyy. 


Here thesecond couplet makes it certain that dcAo in the first couplet must 


be taken as predicate and that zatdes are not the happy man’s own children. 
In both of these points Theognis’ understanding of the words differs from 
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what may on a fair analysis be regarded as Plato’s understanding of them. 
What is the explanation? Theognis saw the possibility of a double entendre 
in Solon’s lines, and, to bring out the vulgar sense, wrote a neat couplet 
of his own and tacked it on to Solon’s lines to make a quatrain, slurring 
everything in the line but zatées and @éAou in order to make his joke by 
means of a syntactical pun. Even in this passage in Theognis, T. Hudson 
Williams (in his commentary) insists that ¢Aov is at first naturally taken as 
an attribute, and that it is the second couplet which gives the syntax an 
unexpected twist. But I cannot agree with him that in Plato’s quotation 
also hiAor is to be taken as predicate. 

Heindorf’s note is as follows: ‘‘ Videlicet ut exeat sententia, quam Solon 
ne somniavit quidem, versuum horum structuram, neglecto plane sermonis 
usu, hane statuit: “OABws @ aides te cioi PiAou Kal pwvuxes tr7o1 eiot 
dAdo. etc. Cuiusmodi interpretatiouis aliud est luculentum exemplum in 
Alcibiad. ii 147 d, antiqui certi auctoris, licet non Platonis, libro.” Ast 
(Platons Leben und Schriften, Leipzig, 1816, p. 432) speaks of the ‘“ uner- 
tragliche sophistische Verdrehung der so verstandlichen Solonischen Verse.” 
Stallbaum says: “Recte vero Heindorf observavit praeter mentem ipsius 
poetae /Aor etiam ad trou et kvves referri. . . . Talia ingeniosi vel pro- 
tervi lusus exempla in Platonis sermonibus multa inveniuntur, ut miremur 
Astium l.¢. p. 432 in ea re haesisse.” 

The verses could hardly have been taken in the sense advocated by 
Steindorf without some protest from Menexenus or some indication of the . 
perversity. Furthermore, this construction of the verses is not necessary for 
Socrates’ argument, as has been shown. He is reminded of the line by his 
own words iAurroe and gtAdKvves and quotes it as something universally 
believed. If a novel construction was to be put on the quotation in order 
to make a point in the argument, we should certainly have been given some 
warning. 

2. Ktves dypevtat: the commoner word (which is used by Theognis) is 
Onpevtai, Which appears in Hom. J7/. xi 325 kxvoi Onpevtijot, and xii 41 Kv 
vero. Kal avdpact Oypevtyot. aypevTys is not used by Homer or Aeschylus. 
Sophocles (Oed. Col. 1091) has tov aypevrav “AwoAXw. In Anth. Pal. vii 
171 dypevrai kaAapor means a hunter’s trap of reeds. 

2. &€vos dAXdodards: dAAodards More commonly means a foreigner in a 
foreign land. Here it is aman who, though he is at home, is a foreigner 
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from the point of view of the writer. Cf. Hom. JU. iii 48 puyOels ddAXoda- 
roiot (of Paris’ sojourn among strangers in Sparta), and xix 324 (said by 
Achilles) 6 8 dAXAodareé evi djpw| etvexa pryedavns “EXévns Tpwotv rodeuicw. 


UTX | 


References: Bergk (1860, 1881) ; Croiset (1903) ; Crusius (1891) ; Fracca- 
roli (1893); Haupt (1859); Hiller (1883, 1886, 1888); Hude (1891); Jebb (1897); 
Keil (1892); Larsen (1900); Leutsch (1872); Ludwich (1903); Lugebil (1884) ; 
Murray (1889); Niemeyer (1891) ; Piccolomini (1892) ; Platt (1896, 1898) ; 
Richards (1893) ; Sitzler (1879, 1894, 1897, 1900, 1907); Stadtmiiller (1882) ; 
Wilamowitz (1893, 1902) ; Wilcken (1895); Class. rev. (1891). 


III — V 


These three fragments are probably from the same poem, or at any rate 
from the same group of poems, in which Solon gave expression to his views 
concerning the causes of the desperate conditions in Athens, which he later 
tried to remedy during his archonship. Possibly vir belongs to this group, 
as well as xt and xvi. For the historical circumstances, see pages 40 ff. 
Crusius thinks that v is to be taken closely with m1: ‘“intellego res Ath- 
eniensium dilabentes aspiciens omnium malorum quasi radices esse avaritiam 
et superbiam.” This is unlikely because, according to Aristotle, Solon says 
that he fears these things. It is a mere guess without any real support. 


III 


There is a slight anacoluthon in these lines: the participle écopoy is 
attached in sense to kat pot ppevos evdobev adAyea Keira; in construction to 
y-yveoxw, which fixes the subject of the sentence as the first person. The 
turn which the sentence takes sets off yryywoxw and gives it a certain 
solemnity as of a warning or a threat. 

1. dAyea xetroc: cf. Hom. Jl. xxiv 522 adr’ aye dy Kur’ dp’ ev éxi 
Opovov, adyew 8 éurns| ev Oupo xataxeioOar Eacopevy axvipevol ep. 

2. Thucydides (i 2 and 12) speaks of Athens as the mother-state of the 
Ionians in Asia Minor and the Aegean islands. In Homer also (J/. xiii 685) 
the Athenians are called Iaoves. Cf. Keil (1892, p. 39, footnote 1): ‘‘ Die 
Worte dieser Hiegie . . . sind tibrigens eine recht erhebliche Instanz 
gegen die Annahme, dass die Athener erst im 5. Jahrh. infolge des 
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Bundesreiches die ionische Dodekapolis als douxkia Athens beansprucht 
hatten. So alt wie die pyrpdrodrs kann keine doxia sein; sie ist die 
mperButary.” 

3. yalay . . . KAtvouervnv: a rather violent figure to express the decline 
of the fortunes of a state ; ‘“‘urbs inclinari potest,” says Blass, “non terra 
item.” But he himself compares Aesch. Pers. 929f., “Acta d€ yOov . .. 
€ml yov KekALTau. 


IV 


In these lines Solon has the quality of peyaAofpoovvn in mind. The 
rich and successful persons in the state are men who form large plans and 
have the ability to carry them through (néyav voov), who are energetic and 
aggressive (kaptepov Top). Such persons are admirable except when they 
exercise no restraint over their powers. 

1. yovydaoavres: this verb, normally intransitive, is transitive in this 
tense alone, says Sandys, comparing Plato Rep. 572a: jovyaoas pev tw dv0 
elOn, TO TpiTov Oe KLYHCAGS. 

2. Cf. Tyrtaeus xi 10 (Bergk) dudorépwr 8 eis xépov nAdoare; Her. ii 
124 és wacav KakoTnTa €Aaoas. 

3. év petpiouor TiWecbe peyav voov: there seems to be no exact parallel 
to this. The general sense is clear, but it is by no means certain what 
should be done with ri@eo6e. (1) It may be used in its fundamental sense, 
“put,” “place,” “put your mind in moderate affairs,” v.e., “‘confine your 
mind, etc.” The figure, however, seems rather violent. (2) It may have a 
suggestion of the idiom roXeuov tiOec Oa, the emphasis being upon peéyar. 
Of. Plat. Menex. 243 e rov re mpos Tots év “EXevotve roXEnov ws peTpios 
éJevro. “In temperate ways calm the tumult of your ambition.” But 
neither of these parallels is decisive for the interpretation of the present 
passage. 

4. apti: a favorite word with Solon ; found also in vii 4, xii 32, 39. It 
appears to have a meaning something like that of tdyujs in its figurative 
senses. 


Vv 


If Plutarch (Sol. xiv 2) is thinking of the same poem from which Aris- 
totle is quoting, his words would imply that Solon had already been thinking 
of the office of dictator before composing the poem and that he was personally 
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afraid of the rich. Aristotle seems to think he was afraid of the rich as per- 
sons dangerous to the public welfare. Aristotle uses the quotation as proof 
that Solon blamed the rich entirely for the civil disorder ; Plutarch thinks it 
is an indication of Solon’s reluctance to accept the office. Aristotle takes 
both dirapyupiay and trepndaviay as qualities of the rich ; Plutarch accuses 
the rich of diAoxpypariav and the poor of trepydaviav. In this probably 
Aristotle is right, because Solon recognized the tzepndaviay of the lower 
classes only after his legislation had been adopted. On this fragment, see 
Wilamowitz (1893, I, 303, footnote 22). 


WAL 


This fragment belongs to one of the group of apologetic poems composed 
after the archonship. For the circumstances see pages 91 ff. 

1. yépas: properly a special privilege conferred upon a king or a noble : 
Hom. Od. vii 150 yépas @ 6 te Sypos edwxev ; Thuc. i 13 zpdrepov & joav 
ext pntoits yépact watpikat Bacrretar. Solon speaks of the rights of the 
people as a yépas bestowed by the lawgiver. ty in the next line means 
practically the same thing. Both words are used collectively. 

2. émopeEdmevos: the active appears in Hom. J/. v 225 et ep av atte | 
Leds ert Tvdeidn Acoundei Kddos 6peén; the middle commonly means ‘stretch 
out towards,” “reach for.” 

4, The infinitive with €ppacapnyv in the sense of ‘ plan” or ‘ contrive” 


r? 6 


is found also in Hom, J1. ix 347 aAX’,’ Odveed, atv col Te Kat GAXovow Bact- 
Aedou | ppalécbw vnecow adrcEeuevat Sjiov 7p. The commoner construc- 
tion is d7ws with the future indicative. 

5. Solon’s figure is a little vague. He represents himself as offering to 
both parties the protection of the same shield. This could only be protection 
against outsiders. But what Solon evidently intends to express is that his 
laws are for the common service of both parties and make it impossible for 
either one to take an unfair advantage of the other. There is no thought of 
danger from the outside, but true harmony within the state is best displayed 
by presenting a united front to external aggression. 


AVA 


These lines might have been written either before or after the archonship. 
But the fact that they are quoted by Aristotle in immediate connection with 
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vi and viii, which unquestionably were composed after the archonship, 
makes it likely that they too belong to the later group. Besides, they seem 
to have been written at a time when Solon was no longer disposed to hold 
the rich responsible for all that was wrong. The passage is an indication 
of astonishing moderation in the popular reformer. Previously the leaders 
of the state had forced the people to do their will; it would have been 
natural for the reformer to go to the other extreme and give the people un- 
due power, but Solon here points out the danger of putting unlimited power 
in irresponsible hands. 

2. That Solon felt the first of these two warnings to be rather more 
important than the other is shown by the trend of the next two lines. 

3 f. This idea, in the same or similar words, may have been proverbial 
even before Solon, as it surely was afterward (see the passage in Clement 
referred to in the Testimonia). The scholiast on Pindar, in quoting the 
line, refers it to Homer. Diogenes Laertius (i 59) quotes, among the 
apophthegms attributed to Solon, the following: kai tov pev Kdpov t76 Tov 
movrou yevvacba, THy 5€ UBpw trod Tod KOpov. 

4, dptios: see note on iv 4. dots vdos aptios 7 = Tols aptippoow = 


Tots TwHpoory. 
VIII 


These trochaics and the two other trochaic fragments, xxi and xxii, may 
belong to the same poem. They are all in defense of Solon’s refusal to deal 
with the political situation in a more high-handed and arbitrary manner. 

l. ef dprayy ovvndAOov: for éf’ aprayy cf. xii 13; Her. i 68 ext 
kako; iv 164 éri duapOopy. The plural, éd’ dprayats, which is probably 
the reading of the papyrus, is not satisfactory. For ovv#AOov, ef. Evvyyayov 
in ix 1; both verbs seem to refer to some united action on the part of the 
common people under the leadership of Solon, _ 

1. Bucherer says: ‘ ddveav, reiche Hoffnung, d.h. Hoffnung auf Reich- 
tum.” This is surely wrong. 

3. kwTtAXovta Aeiws : cf. Theogn. 852 ds rov Era%pov | wadOaka Kwrl AAW 
ekarratav €béXe. 

5. Adfov 6fOadrpots dpHor: cf. Anacreon 79 (Bergk) rGA€ Opyxin, ré 87 
pe Aokov dupacw PBré€rovea | vnrAcds evyers, Soxets S€ pw’ oddev cidevac 
coor ; 
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IX 


For the subject of this poem see p. 114 f. It is possible that ix, x, and 
xi all belong to the same poem. 

In 1880 two sheets of papyrus were discovered, containing, on both sides 
of both sheets, what are now known to be four fragments of Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens. These sheets are now in Berlin. One of the four 
pages contains the greater part of the present poem, as it was already known 
from the oration of Aristides. There was some uncertainty at first in 
identifying the four fragments, and it is not necessary now, since the dis- 
covery of the London papyrus, to recall the philological ingenuity which was 
displayed in the criticism of these slight forerunners. One observation made 
by Bergk, however, should not be overlooked. Writing in 1881, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that in so condensed a work as the Constitution of 
Athens Aristotle would not have given a whole page to a citation from 
Solon’s poems, and that the citation must have been introduced by a later 
reader in support of Aristotle’s statements. This opinion is not disproved 
by the fact that the same citation appears in the London papyrus, but it is 
rendered more improbable. Perhaps it would be more reasonable to infer 
that Aristotle set an extraordinarily high value on Solon’s poems as histor- 
ical documents, since he was willing to include so many extracts from them 
in so brief a work. 

In the translation of the words of Aristotle which are introductory to 
ix, I have employed Professor Perrin’s happy rendering of cecayxGeta, “ dis- 
burdenment,” for which I express obligation. 

1 f. These two lines have been a battle ground of conjecture. The 
chief difficulty lies in the last word of vs. 1, where the reading of the pa- 
pyrus is not absolutely certain. Kenyon read da€ov7Aarov; Blass, é[v |vnya- 
yov ; Wilcken (1895) says Evvyyayov is “ unzweifelhaft.” Buchholtz-Pepp- 
muller adopt the reading of Wilamowitz-Kaibel’s second edition of the Con- 
stitution of Athens, though the latter editors did not retain it in their third 
edition : 


> \ \ n a 
ey d€ TOV pev ceiver’ aEovnAATOV 
n / lal 
Sjudv Te TovT@Y pl TUYeEiV, eraveduny, 
cupmaptupoln KTH. 
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The best defense of this is given by Wilamowitz (1893, II, 310): ‘“ Wes- 
wegen ich, als ich den wagen des staates lenkte, aufgehort habe, ehe der 
demos etwas hiervon bekam, das soll mir vor dem richterstuhle der ewigkeit 
die mutter Erde bezeugen ; ” to which is added in a footnote, “‘ Der aufbau 
der gedanken wird durch die paraphrase deutlich; d£ovyAarety wird 
nicht bezweifeln, wer Kxévrpov AaBov am schlusse dieser gedankenreihe 
20 beachtet.” 

Since it is now generally admitted that dfovyAarov is not the actual 
reading of the papyrus, it seems hardly reasonable to maintain unnecessarily 
in the text a reading like dfovnAarov which manifestly is now no better 
than a conjectural emendation. The verb does not, I believe, exist else- 
where. Furthermore, Jebb points out that the first two verses probably do 
not belong to the same sentence as ovppaprvpoin, because Aristides begins 
his quotation with ovppaprtupoin. 

Hiller-Crusius adopt a suggestion of Wessely which ingeniously combines 
the figure of the chariot with the sounder reading : 


2 ew \ a \ Ld Ce 4 aot 
éy@ O€ TaY meV ovver’ aEoV” Hyayor, 
lal n \ AA 
Sjmov Te TOUTwWY TpW TUXELV éeTTaVTauND. 


It will be observed that the change from ovvexa Evvyyayov to Wessely’s 
reading involves a change of only one letter, the one given doubtfully by 
Blass as v. 

Crusius’ translation is as follows : ‘‘ Ego vero earum rerum quarum causa 
currum mihi vexerant priusquam aliquid plebs adepta esset, iugum retinui.” 
This becomes properly intelligible only if we suppose, with Crusius, that the 
thought in the lines which immediately preceded vs. 1 of the present frag- 
ment ran as follows: “ Etiam in aliis urbibus fuere qui plebem e miseria et 
servitute servarent, sed iidem rerum potiti optimates e terra eiecerunt atque, 
quo magis volgus novae rerum condicioni addictum esset, bona et praedia 
exulum sectatoribus distribuerunt.” 

The difficulties in this reading are: (1) It is not clear what Wessely 
takes as subject of yyayov. That it is to be regarded as a third person 
plural is clear from Crusius’ translation vexerant. But who are these persons, 
the plebs or the optimates? Furthermore, what does the phrase really mean ? 
So far as I know, it is unparalleled. (2) It is very uncertain what is to be 
proved by the testimony of Mother Earth. Crusius says: ‘“ovppaptupoty 
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KTA. cum versibus 1. 2 non tam apte coniuncta esse, sed ad universum 
poematii exordium spectare crediderim.” This is an entirely safe opinion 
since we know nothing of the exordium of the poem; but it does not seem 
likely that Aristotle would have made so mutilated a quotation as such a 
supposition would involve. 

Blass prints the two lines as follows: 


3 \ \ lal \ e/ ‘a 
éy@ d€ TV wev ovveca E[v |ynyayov 

A lal / 
Ojmov, TL; TOUTwY TrplY TUXELY ETAVTAaUND $ 


This form of question, implying the answer ‘ No,” fits the context admir- 
ably ; and the testimony of the earth is very naturally invoked to prove that 
Solon had not stopped with his work undone. But I cannot venture to ac- 
cept the rhetorical r/, which though Blass supports it by Dem. xx 160, seems 
to me to have little probability. 

The reading that I have adopted is the same as that given by Sandys in 
his edition of the Constitution of Athens. The question propounded in the 
two lines is supposed to have been asked by some critical opponent of Solon’s 
policy; Solon states the question in half indirect form ; then, instead of 
answering directly, he invites the attention of his critic to the real accom- 
plishments of his administration. ‘‘You ask me why I did not finish my 
task. I cannot tell you why I did noé finish, because I maintain that I 
did.” Sitzler recognizes this as the most probable reading and interpretation 
of the passage. 

Many emendations have been proposed, in almost every syllable of the 
two lines, most of which may be found in Sitzler (1894). 

1. éyw d€: it is of course impossible to say what the antitheton to éyd 
was. When a man is surrounded by opponents as Solon was, there were 
many opportunities for antithesis. Crusius supposes that the contrast was 
between Solon and the popular reformers in other states, which is merely an 
unsupported guess. 

1. tov pev ovvexa Evyyyayov Onpov: this first element of an antithesis 
is resumed in vss. 15-17, ratra pev .. . épeEa kal dindAOov as trecxounv 
and the contrast appears in vs. 18, Oeapovds 8 dpotws xtrA. The arbitrary 
measures for popular relief were extra-legal and preceded the establishment 
of the Solonian constitution. 

1 f. €vvyyayov djpov: Sandys offers two interpretations for this phrase: 
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“‘T formed the popular party, or (less probably) gathered the people into 
one (by healing the divisions which separated the various orders in the state).” 
Undoubtedly the former is right. Cf. ovv7Aov in viii l. Platt quotes 
aptly Aristotle Pol. iii, 1285 b: 8a yap 76 Tovs tpwrovs yeveoFat Tod rA1- 
ous evepyéras Kata Téxvas 7) TOAEMOV, » Sia TO TLVAyayEly 7) Topical Xwpay, 
éyivovto Baoweis Exovtwv Kal Tois tapadapBavovort rarptot (veferring to the 
monarchy in the heroic age). 

2. The question in this line is supposed to be repeated by Solon after 
one of his critical opponents who was dissatisfied with his policy. ri, 
“why,” is to be construed with ézavodunv and rovtwy with rvxety. Bu- 
cherer’s interpretation is manifestly impossible: “ Bevor ich welches von 
den Zielen, derentwegen ich das Volk um mich scharte, erreicht hatte, horte 
ich auf? ” 

3. cvppaptrpoiyn: ‘in addition to my own arguments in justification of 
myself, I appeal also to the corroborative testimony of the earth” — the 
italicized words show the force of ouu-. Xenophon may have had this 
passage in mind when he wrote fell. iii 3, 2 cuveuaptipynoe dé Tadr’ aita 
kal 6 dAnbéotatos Neyopevos xpovos eivac (quoted by Sandys). 

3. tadra: the truth about the matters raised by your question. 

3. év dikn xpovov: several attempts have been made to amend this 
phrase, but there is no need of altering it. The figure is not impossible for 
Solon. The virtue of Solon’s policy will not be appreciated until some time 
has elapsed to watch its operation ; therefore time sits in judgment and ren- 
ders a just verdict. The “bar of history ” is a slightly different conception. 
Peppmiiller compares Pindar frag. 159 (Bergk) dv8pav dixaiwv xpdovos cwrip 
dpurros, and Soph. Oed. Tyr. 614 xpovos Sixatov avdpa detkvvtw povos. To 
which Jebb (on Oed. Tyr. loc. cit.) adds Pindar Ol. x 53 6 7° é£eXeyywv 
povos adAdbeav erntvpov xpovos. Cf. also the passage from Xenophon just 
quoted. 

4. The genitive dauovev is taken more naturally with pyjrnp than with 
peyiorn. Schneidewin reads Kpovov for xpovov in vs. 3 and punctuates as 
follows: Kpovov pytnp, peyiorn Satpovwv “Odvyriwv, apiora, [7 peAauwa. 
But xpdvov is not to be rejected, and wethout Kpovov, the comma after pyrnp 
is certainly impossible. 

4 ff. Here, as elsewhere, Ge is not thought of as the personality of the 
whole round earth, but is the earth as conceived by a resident of Attica. 
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The stone tablets set in the soil of Attica had enslaved Earth herself. <A 
very interesting expression of the same sentiment is found in Plato Laws 
740 a (quoted by Sandys) : det rov Aaxydvta THy ANEw TavTryv vopilew pev 
KoLViV alTnv THS ToAEws Evptracns, TaTpidos dé ov'ans THS Xwpas GepaTrevety 
aitny bet pelovws 7 pytépa maidas, TH Kal Seorowav Oedv aitnv ovcav 
Oyntav ovtwy yeyovevat. 

4. The phrase pytnp peylorn Satpovev “OdAvpriwv is a curious one for 
several reasons: the use of the superlative peyioryn with wyrnp is somewhat 
illogical, though exactly parallel to the epistolary ‘“‘ My dearest mother” ; Ge 
is not often spoken of as the mother of the gods; she is never, so far as I 
know, called the mother of the Olympians. 

In Hesiod’s theoretical cosmogony (7'heog. 116 ff.), she is represented as 
the mother, not only of the gods, but of all things living ; and in the follow- 
ing passages also, she appears as the mother of the gods: Hom. Hymn xxx 
(cis Tyjv pytépa wavtwv) | f. Tatav rappyreipay dercoopar nviOgueOXov | mpeo- 
Biornv, 7 pépBer et x9ovi ravP brdo’ éoriv; 17 yxalpe, Gedy pntyp, ado’ 
Otvpavod arrepdevtos. Hur. frag. Chrysipp. 836 Tata peyiory cai Aros Aidnp, 
6 pev dvJpworev kal Gedy yeverwp, 7 StypoBdrovs otayovas votias Tapadeéa-- 
pevn tikter Ovytods, tikter dé Bopav PdAa te Onpdv dOev ov« adikws HTN 
mavTwv vevoprota. “Die Gottermutter ist fiir Solon die Erde, dem alten 
Glauben und Kulte gemass; die Gleichsetzung dieser hellenischen pyrnp 
GeGv mit der phrygischen Kybele, der magna mater, hat er noch nicht 
gekannt. Die Person ist ihm aber von ihrem Elemente noch durchaus nicht 
getrennt : wenn er aus der pytnp peyiorn Hypothekensteine zieht, ist das 
keine kiinstliche Redefigur, wie bei rémischen Dichtern, sondern die Erde, in 
der die Steine stecken, ist wirklich der Leib der Gottin, die ja die Seele 
dieser Erde ist” (Wilamowitz). 

6 f. Plutarch (Sol. xv 5) introduces his quotation of these two lines 
with these words : ceuviveror yap YorAwv €y Tovrois OTL THS TE TPOUTOKELWLEVNS 
yis opous ave’Ae xtX., “for Solon boasts, in his poems, of having removed 
the stone tablets from the land which had previously been mortgaged.” 

6. For dpovs, see pp. 62 f. 

8. The change from the conception of Mother Earth in vss. 4-7 to that 
of the fatherland in the present verse is no less striking than the same change 
in the Platonic passage quoted on vs. 4 above. 

8. Cf Soph. Electr. 707 “A@nvav trav Oeodunrov. 
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9. Of. xii 23: ff. 

9. é€kddkws and dcxatws are here used with reminiscence of the primitive 
meaning of d/ky, the custom of the community. They mean, therefore, 
“legally” and ‘‘ illegally,” not ‘‘ deservedly” and “ undeservedly.” Solon 
does not express an opinion through these words concerning the absolute 
justice or injustice of selling men into slavery for debt. 

10 f. Cf. Hom. JZ. viii 56 f. wewacar dé Kal ds toptn paxerbat, | ypevot 
dvaykain, mpd Te Taldwv Kal mpd yuvatkov. ‘Inde Ionisimus,” says Blass. 

11 ff Plutarch introduces his quotation of vss. 11—14 as follows: xat 
TOV dywyinwv mpos dpyvptov yeyovorwy ToduTGv Tods pev avyyayev ard E€vys 
KTA., ‘of the citizens who had been enslaved for debt, some he brought back 
from abroad, etc.” 

12. as av rodAaxyH tAaVapEevovs: “a thing which might well happen in 
the case of persons who had traveled much ;” cf. Lucian Charon 1, 488 
dears Exacta ws adv eidws dzavta, and Plut. Cat. Mar. 4 mpiacba .. . 
@s av dedpevos. 

14. 70 deorotGv Tpoperpevovs : these words describe a condition which 
would appear especially deplorable to the mind of Solon whose guiding prin- 
ciple was that human rights and human liberty should be safeguarded by 
just and impartial laws. 

15. ratra pwév resumes the antithesis instituted in vs. | trav pev ovvera 
Evvynyayov, which is complete in vs. 18 with Gexpodts dé. See note on vs. 1. 

16. Binv te kat diknv: Binv repeats the idea of kparet, and the line is an 
apology of the lawgiver for resorting to force at all ; ordinarily a thing done 
Bix is not done dkny, but Solon had united the two antagonistic principles, 
and since he acted in accordance with justice, he could not be blamed if he 
used force at the same time. 

17. The same assertion is made in viii 6. 

17. dAOov: “I finished my course.” Bergk said that 8:7AGov can only 
be a synonym of épeéa and that this is a meaning foreign to the word; he 
therefore read dujvuo’. But du7rAOov need not be a synonym of épega. In the 
sentence tatra pev Kpdter . . . épefa, Kpares contains the important idea ; 
the method of his achievement, rather than the achievement itself, is em- 
phasized. But épefa, standing at the beginning of its line, wins a secondary 
emphasis for the idea of thoroughness in achievement, which is then made 
more explicit by the words dujpAGov ws izecxounv. épeEa and diH7AOov are not 
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a pair of synonyms. pea is transitive, dupAGov intransitive ; and there is a 
slight pause after épe€a. 

18. Oecpous: Andocides (de myst. 81) calls the laws of Draco Pecporvs 
and those of Solon vowouvs (xpyabar Tots orAwvos vopors kal Apaxovtos 
Oecpots). In Aristotle Const. of Athens iv 1 we find Apaxwy tovs Gecpovs 
éOyxev ; and Aelian (V. 7. viii 10) says the laws of Draco were called Gecpor. 
But Solon uses the word 6ecporvs of his own laws, not only here, but even in 
one of the laws attributed to him (Plut. Sol. xix 3 ore Oeapos épavn de). 
In the common Greek usage, Jeopof were ancient laws which were supposed 
to be sanctioned by the gods. 

18. r® Kax@ te kaya0o: manifestly the difference between the two 
classes is social and political, not moral. Such language is natural in the 
mouth of a Tory like Theognis, but sounds strange when coming from an 
impartial lawgiver like Solon. But the use is common enough in Greek, and 
it is sufficient to quote Hom. Od. iv 64 add’ avdpav yévos éore dioTpepewy 
Bacirnov | oxnrrovxwr, érel ov Ke kakol Totovade Tékolev ; and Soph. Oed. 
Tyr. 1063 od pev yap od8 ay tpirns éyo | wntpds Pav tpidovdros éxavel 
kakn; 1397 viv yap KaKds T Ov Kak KakO@v evpioKopat. 

19. evOetay eis exacTov dppocas Sikny: there is something Sophoclean in 
the intricate suggestiveness of this line, which uses old phrases in new ways. 
The key to the correct interpretation is to be found in the political change 
from unconstitutional oligarchy to constitutional democracy. In Hesiod 
(W. and D. 225, 226) we find the operation of the former type of govern- 
ment: of 6€ dias Eeivouct Kal evdjporor didotcw | iBeias Kal py Te TapeKBai- 
vovat dixaiov, | Toto. TeOnA€ 7OALs, Aaol 0 avOetow ev adiTy. 

In such a polity as this, all disputes are brought before the BaotAets who 
judge them on their merits (d/kas i#etas — or oKodias — ddodorv). Now 
when Solon came to write this present line, he was confronted by a new po- 
litical condition : disputes were now to be settled, not by the personal decision 
of a magistrate, but in accordance with the written law. He had to write, 
therefore, not eiOeias d’kas, but edOetay dixyy, not “just decisions,” but “ im- 
partial justice.” Solon, being a legislator and not a judge, substitutes the 
abstract singular déknv for the concrete plural d/kas. Very good ; but what 
verb can he use with ei@etav diknv in this new sense? The Bacrrcis gave 
decisions: what did Solon do? He created a flexible instrument which 
could be trusted to provide just decisions on all occasions for all kinds of 
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people. So with a flash of literary skill, he uses the word dppocas to indi- 
cate the adaptability of the new constitution to its multifarious purposes. In 
the end he has produced a line of real distinction, which is none the worse for 
the touch of paradox given by the rather sinister phrase dppocas dikynv, which, 
if the reader happens to think of it, will sound like manipulating justice. 
The translation given by L. and S. (s.v. dpuolw) is certainly wrong: “ dpp. 
diknv els twa to bring judgment upon him.” The passage in Hesiod quoted 
above disproves it, as do also the following: xii 36 ei@iver Sikas oKoAtds ; 
Pindar P. iv 153 (Christ) evOvve roots Sikas; Aesch. Hum. 433 kpive & 
evOeiav diknv ; and the word edOvédixia. Wilamowitz is also surely wrong when 
he says (1902) that ev@etav diknv dppdcas is a figure from the plumb line. 

20. Solon had the same power over the people that a driver with a goad 
in his hand has over his animals ; but it was his duty to use the curb quite 
as much as to ply the lash. 

20. kévrpov: cf. Soph. frag. 683 (Pearson) AaBwv | ravovpya xepoiv 
KevTpa Knoever TFOALY. 

21. kaxoppadys: ‘“ wrong-minded”; if intentionally, ‘‘ malignant,” 
“unscrupulous ” ; if unintentionally, ‘ ill-advised,” ‘ foolish.” Here, as in 
the one Homeric passage where the word appears (//. xxiii 483), it has the 
former meaning. 

22 ff. In Aristides’ quotation of this fragment, there is a break after 
the words ov« av katéoye Snuov. But after the brief remark, efra ri dyow 6 
SoArwv, he gives the rest of the quotation, ei yap 7OeAov xrA. Bergk prints 
this latter part ei yap 7OeAov . . . éotpadny Avxos as a separate fragment, 
and attaches to the longer fragment in Aristides the two lines which are 
found in Plut. Sol. xvi 2 (=xilf.) The arrangement of the verses in 
Aristotle makes it certain that Bergk was wrong, and we may be fairly sure 
that the succession as given in Aristotle is correct. Platt, however, insists 
on a lacuna between otk ay Kkatéoye Shpov and ei yap 7Gerov. But this is 
unnecessary. Solon says: “I drew up impartial laws. Any other man, 
holding such power as I held, would have favored the duos, and would have 
failed to exercise any check upon their passions, which would have gone to 
great lengths. For partiality to either side, in his case as in mine, would 
have cost the city many lives.” yap means: “I know what would have 
happened in his case, because I know what would have happened if I had 
acted in a similar fashion.” 
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22 ff. The interpretation of these verses has given rise to considerable 
discussion and to several attempts at emendation. The real difficulty lies 
in the two questions: who were rots évavriéooww? and when was rote? ot 
évavtiot I take to be the aristocrats who opposed Solon’s policies. tore was the 
period during which Solon’s reformatory measures were introduced and his 
constitution adopted. V. 23 is in the nature of an afterthought, and refers 
to the opposition which Solon met throughout his career from both parties : 
roiow are the aristocrats ; ovrepou, the popular party. “If I had consented 
to the course which my opponents favored at that time, or if thereafter I had 
consented to the treatment which thee opponents were always planning for 
them, ete.” This is also Bucherer’s view, who says: “‘Und dann wieder, 
was die anderen (ov'repor = of €repor), die extreme Volkspartei, gegen diese, 
die Regierenden, jedesmal ins Werk setzen wollten.” For the use of 70eXov 
with an accusative, which Platt says is impossible, cf. Thuc. v 50,2 as de 
ovde Tadta 7HeAov, Where the accusative as in Solon is a neuter plural. The 
optative dpacaiaro, making a conditional relative clause of the past general 
type, is highly appropriate: the pressure from the aristocratic party came at 
only one time, but when Solon was once established as the champion of the 
popular party, he must have been called upon frequently to say ‘‘no ” to the 
vindictive demands of his constituents. 

25. Cf. Herodotus vi 83 "Apyos avdpav éxnpwobn. 

26. adrKnv ravrobev worevpevos : “ putting forth my strength to defend 
myself against attacks from all quarters.” Such periphrases with the middle 
moveto Oat are very common. Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 459 édvy yap tpets, & E€vor, 
GerAnP opov | mpoorarict tats ceuvaior Snuovyors Oeats | dAKIV mrovetr Har (to 
succor the stranger). Peppmitiller’s interpretation is different: ‘Um dro- 
henden inneren Krieges willen nahm Solon die Hilfe, wo sie sich ihm zu 
zeigen schien.” But adAKyv movetoOou surely cannot mean “seek aid” ; and, 
furthermore, the comparison in the last line shows that Solon could not 
rely for aid upon anyone but himself. 

26. Cf. vi 5 éornv 0 audiBarov kparepov caKos auporeporory. 

27. evxvoiv ... éotpadynv: cf. Hom. Ll. xii 43 &v re Kiveoou. . . 


/ NX / / 
Kamplos ne Aewv oTpEpeTat. 
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Xx 


See the introductory note on ix. 

1. dyuew: given an emphatic position as the true subject of eidov in con- 
trast to door peiLovs Kai Biav dpeivoves, but attracted into the dative with 
oveto(sae and so made grammatically a part of the rhetorical parenthesis. 

1. duadadyy: this word is found also in Pollux ii 129, and, in the form 
diadaday, in Aleman v 56 (Hiller-Crusius). 

2 f. Evidently an allusion to the clairvoyant power of the mind in 
sleep. Cf. Aesch. Hum. 104 f. evdovoa yap ppyv dupacw Aaprpiverat, | 
ev nuep2 O€ polp ampoaKoros Bporav. On this passage in Aeschylus, the 
scholiast says: év T@ xabevdey 6 vots axpt3orepov bp2, way TapaTAavacvos 
77 Gea. Pindar (frag. 131) expresses a similar thought: evde d€ tpacoov- 
Twv pedewy’ aTap evdovTecow ev TOAAOLS dveEtpots SeikVUGL TEaTVOYV EpepTrOLTAV 
xarerav te kpiow; and Cicero (de div. i 30, 63): “cum ergo est somno 
sevocatus animus a societate et a contagione corporis, tum meminit praeteri- 
torum, praesentia cernit, futura providet ; iacet enim corpus dormientis ut 
mortui, viget autem et vivit animus.” In Dem. F. Z. 275 (quoted by 
Sandys) @ pnd dvap 7Amicav twrore, the word for “ dream ” appears, but in 
Solon nothing is said about dreams. 

3 f. Two explanations are offered for the incomplete line. Crusius, 
evidently thinking that the second half of the line has been lost in trans- 
mission, proposes to restore it by writing év rvAyo’ éveiparwv, a phrase which 
is paralleled in Hom. Od. iv 809 and Babrius fab. 30, 8. Kenyon thinks 
that Aristotle broke off his quotation with evdovres eidov, and that vs. 4 did 
not follow immediately after vs. 3 in Solon’s poem. Now, though the phrase 
proposed by Crusius is quite possible, it seems equally strange that Aristotle 
should have failed to quote these words if they were in the original poem, 
and that a scribe should have lost them in copying. On the other hand, 
Kenyon’s proposal is both plausible in itself and at the same time relieves 
the awkwardness of the optative aivocey av succeeding the indicative efor av. 
If the verbs follow one another closely as they are given in the quotation, 
then it seems impossible not to take aivotey av as parallel to efdov dr, the 
two things which would have happened if Solon had not been strictly im- 
partial. This use of the potential optative is not uncommon in Homer, but 
Monro (Hom. Gram. p. 273) says it is confined to Homer. It would not 
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be impossible, I think, in Solon, and the sequence of eldov ay . . . aivocev 
av is not absolutely intolerable. But the whole difficulty disappears if we 
accept Kenyon’s suggestion, which he made on quite other grounds.  Fur- 
thermore, the two potentials, as a matter of fact, do not depend upon the 
same condition. The implied condition for eidov av is “if I had not supported 
the popular cause as I did.” IZf this condition were also assumed for aivotey 
av, then the rebuke would be directed only against the complaints of the 
popular party ; whereas the words with which Aristotle introduces the quo- 
tation indicate that the rebuke is intended for both parties. We must 
suppose, then, that the condition for aivotey av is ‘if the nobles were to 
learn the real moderation in my plans for reform.” 


XI 


See the introductory note on ix. 

1. This fragment begins with the same words that are used in ix 22 — 
ovK av katéecyxe Snpov. Before the discovery of the London papyrus, Bergk 
printed xi 1. 2 after ix 21 and regarded ix 22 (ei yap nOeAov) to 27 as a 
separate fragment. Even now, with the text of Aristotle in hand, some 
scholars have attempted to fit the fragments together in some order different 
from that in which they are given by Aristotle. But it seems hardly likely 
that Aristotle or anyone else would have torn the poem apart in order to 
quote in so extraordinary a fashion. It is more likely that similar ideas and 
similar expressions recurred in the whole series of poems which Solon com- 
posed at this period in his career. Whether all three of these iambic quota- 
tions come from the same poem or not, it is impossible to say, but it is 
highly probable that they do. 

2. Of the textual variations in this line, only one has any serious effect 
upon the interpretation. Plutarch gives wiap, the papyrus zvap. Both are 
Greek words: ziap means “‘fat” (substantive or adjective) ; ztap means 
“beestings,” the milk given by a cow immediately after calving. The read- 
ing wtap is defended by Platt, who maintains that riap was regarded as a 
dainty in Athens, as well as in modern England ; that a thick crust rises 
on it when it is stirred (this he has on the authority of a farmer’s wife) ; 
and that the metaphor refers to the division of the people into factions, as 
mvap is divided by shaking. This is ingenious, but fantastic. Even sup- 
posing the statements about wdap are true, how does é&etAev yaAa harmonize 
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with this interpretation? If we read ziap, several constructions are pos- 
sible: (1) ydAa may be the object of dvrapagas, and wiap the object of etrev ; 
(2) ydAa may be the object of the composite verb riap é&eAev (a suggestion 
of Sandys) ; (3) wtap and yéAa may both be objects of éfetAev on the prin- 
ciple of the double accusative with verbs meaning “deprive.” In all of 
these it is assumed that tap is a substantive. Another possibility is (4) to 
take ziap as an adjective with ydAa, and yada as the object of e€etAev. There 
is nothing decisive to be said in favor of any one of these. ap is regularly, 
if not invariably, a substantive; it seems to me impossible to take yada 
with dvrapagas, not because it is too far removed, but because the order 
favors the combination dvtapagas wiap and e&etAev yada; a composite verb 
like wiap é€e?Aev requires very definite support. On the basis of these obser- 
vations, I prefer the third possibility. 

There is a further difficulty in the passage. The only kind of fat which 
is obtained from milk by shaking is butter, and butter was practically un- 
known in classical Greece. We do hear something, however, of a butter made 
from mare’s milk among the Scythians. Herodotus (iv 2) describes how 
this butter was made by shaking the milk in a wooden vessel ; and Hippoc- 
rates (dé morbis 1 508 Foes.) in speaking of the same process uses the word 
Bovrvpov, which we may gather was of Scythian origin: kat 76 péev wov, 6 
Bovrupov KaX<ovet, éuroAns Sticrarar éhadpov éov. We must conclude that 
Solon became acquainted with this Scythian practice in the course of his 
travels, and referred to it in a rather obscure metaphor ; or that butter- 
making, though not mentioned in literature, was not unknown to Attic 
peasants. See Hehn, KAwulturpflanzen und Hausthiere, ed. 7, p. 154, 
1902. 

2. For the moods in vss. | and 2, cf. Plato Meno 86 d: otk dv éoke- 
WapeOa mpotepov cite didaxTov eite od dtdaKTOv 7 apETH, Tpiv 6 TL eat TpOTov 
eCytycapev avto (Sandys). 

3 f. The figure is similar to those in vi 5 and xi 26. 

3 f. tovrwy: evidently the opposing factions. There is something 
a little inharmonious in the combination perarypiw. .. dpos. Td petalypuov 
is the space between two opposing armies ; dpos is the boundary, or the 
stone marking the boundary, between adjoining countries or estates. The 
word dpos probably came to Solon’s mind for two reasons: (1) because he 
had much to do with dpa (in another sense) during the course of his legisla- 
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tion (cf. ix 6) ; and (2) because there is no word which would properly carry 
out the figure begun in peratyuiw; indeed there was no such thing as a 
barrier set up between two armies to prevent them from joining conflict: 
and yet this was just the function that Solon claimed to perform.  Aris- 
tides paraphrases the passage in the following words (xlvi 278) : éarn 0 | 7.¢. 
SoAwv] év peGopiw ravtwv avdpedtata Kal diKaloTaTa, worrep Tas 3 aA7- 
dis €x yewpetpias TEeptypartovs pvAdrtwy dpovs. Here Solon is compared 
to a man who is guarding a surveyor’s stones or stakes by which the boun- 
daries of an estate are indicated. 


XII 


References: Bergk (1881) ; Croiset (1880, 1903) ; Diels (1888) ; Gottling 
(1850) ; Hecker (1850) ; Hiller (1888) ; Keene (1885); Leutsch (1872) ; Meyer 
(1893) ; Sitzler (1879, 1894) ; Wilamowitz (1893) 


This poem is not given in § and L, the two best manuscripts of Demos- 
thenes ; in A there are only a few verses. In the other manuscripts the 
39 verses are given without any indication of a lacuna. It will be observed 
that at vs. 10 there are three pentameters in succession, and that at vs. 25 
there are two hexameters. To mend the latter passage Gottling introduced 
into the text a pentameter from Planudes (Iriarte, Cod. Matrit., p. 113) as 
follows: watxkaxa dovAooivns Cuya péepovor Bia. Some have tried to make 
this verse tolerable by emendation ; most reject it as a Byzantine product. 
At vs. 10 attempts have been made to restore the passage by importing 
hexameter lines from other fragments of Solon ; and Bergk, observing that 
the words adcKow’ épypact weHopevor are also found in xl 12, reconstructed 
the passage as follows, leaving a lacuna of only half a line: 


> 4 lal \ ’ € / 
euppoovvas Koopety SarTos ev Novy iy. 
TAouTovcw © adikwsS .. . 
” LF €; lal / »” A 
ov? tep@v KTEdV@Y OUTE TL OnLoa lov 
pevdopevor, KrémTOVaL O ef’ apTrayn adrOOEV Aros. 


But these attempts at restoration, however ingenious, are not convincing, 
and we have a better chance of reading Solon’s own words if we leave the 
text as it is and merely indicate the lacunae. . 
Wilamowitz asserts that only the first sixteen lines were read by Demos- 
thenes’ direction before the Athenian audience, and that the remainder of 
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the poem was added by an early editor of Demosthenes’ speeches. This is, 
of course, possible, but uncertain ; and for Solon at any rate unimportant. 
Are we to suppose that the verse #perepn d€ moAts is the actual be- 
ginning of the poem as it was composed by Solon? There is no decisive 
evidence on this point. Voemel points out that the particle é€ is no 
obstacle to regarding this as the beginning (cf. Xen. Anadb. v 5, 13) ; in- 
deed he thinks it highly likely that we have the opening of the poem: 
“Tmo optime convenit commoto atque elato Solonis animo relicta sententia 
‘Aliae quidem urbes interierunt et interibunt,’ sic incipere: ‘sed Athenae 


>” This is not impossible ; and if it is true, as Wilamowitz 


sunt perpetuae. 
supposes, that the end of the poem was added by an editor, it is not prob- 
able that the same editor would have left his quotation incomplete at the 
beginning, unless the poem was very long. 

See the discussion of this poem on pages 105 ff. 

1 ff. The theological views revealed in these lines are noteworthy. The 
fortunes of the state depend upon both gods and men. ‘The favor of the 
gods can be assured if the state has a powerful champion among them. But 
even though the gods show no hostility, ruin may come through the per- 
versity of men. The whole passage is imbued with the Homeric feeling 
about the government of the world, which recognizes the human and the 
divine as partners in the administration. In this partnership men indeed 
do not possess equal power, but they have a responsibility similar to that of 
the gods. Meanwhile men and gods alike are under the sway of a dark and 
unscrutable fate which even the Greeks could not transform through per- 
sonification into either god or man. Cf. Hom. Od. i 32: 


> 4 

Q, ro7rot, oiov dy vu Geodvs Bpotot aitiwvrat . 

3 ¢ / / Lae TAS) 4 e \ \ > \ 

€& nucwv yap dact Kak éupevat: of d€ Kal avtol 
pe > @ / c / YA heels 

opjow atacbarinow brépmopoyv arye Exovaw. 


1. xara Avds aicay: cf. Hom. J1. ix 608 dpoveéw de retipnaGar Atos aicn ; 
Od. ix 52 rore 64 pa Kaxy Aids aica mapéorn | uty aivoudporor, tv’ ddyea 
ToAAa wdGomev. The phrases xar aicav, rap aicav, and trép aicav are 
frequent in Homer, but the combination xara Ads aftoav is not found 
there. 

2. paxdpwv Gedy abavarwv: cf. Hom. Ll. iv 127 Oeot pdxapes abavaror ; 
Hes. Theog. 881 paxapes Geoi; Theogn. 759 dddAor aOdvarou pdxapes Oeoi. 
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3. Cf. Hom. Z7. v 828 roiy to éywv éxurdppobds eis (said by Athena 
to Diomed). 

3. é€mioKxoros: the regular word for a tutelary divinity. In Hom. J/. 
xxiv 729 Hector is called the protector of Troy — 7} yap 6AwAas éxioKomos, 
Os TE pv adrHv | pioxev. 

3. dBpusoratpy: a frequent epithet of Athena in Homer, where, as 
here, it always closes the verse. 

4. This figure of the hands raised in protection is found several times in 
Homer, ¢.g., Zl. ix 420 para yap bev evpvora ZLevs | xelpa env trepecye, 
teGaponKact dé Aaot. In Kur. Jph. Aul. 916 Clytemnestra uses the same 
phrase in her supplication to Achilles, the ‘‘son of a goddess ” — 7v 8 roA- 
pnoes ov pov | yelp trepretvar, cecwopefa. Aristophanes probably had 
Solon’s words in mind when he wrote the following passage in the Knights 
(1173 ff.) : 

AA. & Ajp’, evapyas 7 Geos o° erricKkoTrel, 
Kal VOY UTrEepexel cov YUTpaV Cwpmovd m)éav, 

Anm. ole yap otketo? av Ett THVSE THY TOALY, 
EL 1) PavepOs HuU@V UTrEpErye TY YUTpAV. 


xUtpav Cwpod mA€ay is, of course, put rapa mpocdoxiay for xelpa. 

5. avtoc: this word, standing at the beginning of its sentence, con- 
trasted with Zeus and the other gods, carrying no meaning of its own but 
simply intensifying the subject, which we discover only in the next line, 
presents a contrast between things of visible and concrete reality and divine 
beings whose existence we know only through faith. It is a contrast similar 
to that between the real body and the invisible soul in Hom. /7. i 2 f. 

5. adpadiyow: this word is commonly used by Homer in the plural to 
mean “rash and imprudent acts.” 

6 f. Who are doroc? Who are dyuov yyenoves? And to whom does 
Sjmou refer? The answer to each question has been disputed. Since 
Solon’s poems, and the present poem in particular, are the chief source of 
information concerning social and political conditions in Athens at the end 
of the seventh century, there is little assistance to be found outside the 
poem itself. Von Leutsch asserts that the aoro/ and the dymuos are the no- 
bility, claiming to find evidence for this in the narrative of Diogenes Laer- 
tius i 49. What this evidence is I cannot discover. bBergk assumes that 
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doroé are the nobles, and Weil defines them explicitly as “les vrais citoyens 
ou Eupatrides, oppos¢s au djpos, Xd la plebe.” It seems to me unlikely that 
at so early a period a political distinction of this sort would be made be- 
tween the two classes in the community ; the difference between them was 
still social and economic. All alike were daoro/, and the equilibrium of 
political rights was a problem for the future. On the other hand, doroé 
never, so far as I know, means the nobly born or the rich in contrast to the 
lower classes. In the present passage doroi are contrasted with 6eod and are 
precisely those special dv@pwou whose home is the city of Athens, the human 
population of Attica. Wilamowitz, apparently interpreting doroé in this 
way, complains that ypyyact zewopevoe is improperly connected with it: 
not the dorod as a whole, but the dynov 7yenoves are guilty of avarice; there- 
fore xpypact reopevor is to be rejected as an “ubles Fullsel.” But cannot 
a whole people be accused of lawlessness, avarice, corruption, luxury, or any 
other social disorder, even though only a small number among them are ac- 
tually guilty of the offense? To Solon it appeared that the people of Athens 
were too fond of money-making ; but he would not have denied that many 
among them were of a more admirable sort. Meyer finds a contrast between 
people of the town and people of the country: ‘ Im tbrigen zerfallt in diesem 
Gedicht die Schilderung der Missstande in zwei scharf gesonderte Theile : 
(1) Habgier und Ungerechtigkeit der doro/, besonders der dypov 7yepoves, 
vss. 5-22, zusammengefasst in den Worten radra pev ev dypw orpéeperac 
kaka, also die Verhaltnisse der regierenden Birgerschaft, der stadtischen 
Bevolkerung ; (2) vss. 23-26 Notlage der zevypod, der abhangigen Land-— 
bevolkerung.” I see no justification for this view whatever, either in par- 
ticular words and phrases or in the spirit of the whole poem. daarv does 
indeed mean the town in contrast with the country in classical Greek. But 
in Homer, Hesiod, the elegiac and iambic poets of the seventh and sixth 
centuries, with which last group doroé is a Common word, it never means 
townsfolk in contrast with countryfolk. Again, tov zeviypov in vs. 23 can- 
not be properly confined to country people. There was need and distress 
among the dnudepyou, as well as among the agrarian serfs. The real contrast 
lies between év dyyw (23) and yatay ddAodarnv (24), the condition of Athe- 
nians at home and the condition of Athenians abroad. tov mevypdv comes to 
the front in its sentence, because it is the greater destitution of this class that 
has brought about their banishment to foreign lands. é8juov may mean 
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either the whole people of Athens, ot dorot, or the lower classes as con- 
trasted with the nobility. The one thing it cannot mean, as I believe all 
will admit, is what von Leutsch claims for it — “the nobility.” Prob- 
ably in the oligarchical order of the early sixth century djmos would have 
sounded like the ‘‘ masses,” the undifferentiated people. dyyov nyemoves, 
as all recognize, are not ‘leaders of the democratic party.” There was as 
yet no democratic party ; it was Solon himself who first created it. The 
‘leaders of the people” are the oligarchic counterpart of the kings of the 
earlier régime, who in the epic are often enough called yyenoves. In Athens 
at the beginning of the sixth century they were the members of the upper 
class, which was determined partly by birth and partly by wealth, and, in 
particular, those who for the time being held the public offices, all of which 
were reserved to the upper class. Bergk’s claim that the yyeuoves are the 
mpuTavers TOV vavkpapwv is unfounded. Cf. vii 1 djuos & 4d av dpiora civ 
Wyewoverow eroito; Xili 3 dvdpOv 8 €x peydAwv mods OAAvTaL; Theogn. 
41 f. dorot pev yap 0 oid caddpoves, yyenoves Se | Terpadarat roAAHV és 
Kakotnta mecetv 3 855 f. roAXdake by) ods HOE Ov HyEewovwv KakdTyTa | wo7eEp 
KeKALLEVN VadS Tapa yjV édpaper. 

7. érotwos: cf. Hom. Ll. xviii 96 airixa yap rot éretta ped "Exropa 
TOTMLOS ETOLMLOS. 

9. Cf. Pindar Jsth. iii 1 ff. e& tis dvdpdv eirvyjoas 7 ov evddéors 
dros 7) TOever rAOUTOV Katéxer ppaciv aiavn Kopov, agtos evAoyias dora 
peutyOa. Cicero pro Murena 9, 21 ego mei satietatem magno meo labore 
superavl. 

9 f. otd€ rapovoas . . . Hovxin: the passage should be construed as 
follows : “* to enjoy (edppoovvas) in an orderly (koopety) and quiet (év novyx/7) 
manner the good things which actually lie before them (zapovoas) on the 
banquet-board (da:rés).” There are several meanings of xkoopety to be noted : 
(1) The most usual meaning in Homer is “to marshal” an army —a use 
so common that it is not necessary to quote instances. (2) It means “to 
prepare by careful arrangement,” and is used idiomatically of the preparation 
of ameal. Hom. Od. vii 13; Pindar Vem. i 22; Xen. Cyr. viii 2,6. Cf. 
also Hom. Hymn vii 59 yAvkepyv Koopnoa aodyyv ; and Solon xx 2. (3) It 


” “govern,” “rule.” Herodotus 


means also ‘‘ to conduct in an orderly manner, 
159 évewe tH 7OAW KoTMEwV KaAGs Te Kal Ev; 100 Tatra pev KaTa Tas Oikas 


érroiee, TAOE O€ GAAa exexoopeaTo ot ; Soph. Ant. 677 ovtws duvvré’ éore Tors: 
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Koo povpevors, | KovTou yuvackds ovdands yoonrea, “the regulations made by 
ot koopovvres, the rulers; meaning here, his own edicts” (Jebb); Ajax 
1103 f. ot8 é69 drov cot rovde Koopnoae wAéov | apyns exetto Oeopods 7) 
kal Tode oe. (4) The meaning “adorn” or “embellish” is too common to 
require illustration. Now, in the present passage, the first and last mean- 
ings are manifestly impossible ; the second cannot be allowed because the 
evppootvas are already wapovoas. Indeed, I do not think there is any 
reminiscence of the Homeric ddprov éxooper in spite of the juxtaposition of 
koopecv and datos. It is apparent, therefore, that the only meaning admis- 


sible is “‘to conduct in an orderly manner,” 


and it is not by any means 
unlikely that there was some political connotation which suggested the word 
to Solon. At any rate, as Jebb points out (Soph. Ant. 677), the word 
Kooos Was used of a constitution, especially an oligarchical constitution 
(Thue. iv 76 peragrjoat tov Kdcpov Kai és Sypoxpariav .. . Tear; Vill 72 
pevery €v TO’ OALyapxXLK@ Koop). Furthermore, the Cretan xdécpor, referred 
to by Aristotle (Pol. ii 10, 1272 a), were oligarchical magistrates with 
military as well as civil powers. Peppmiiller’s translation, ‘sich hingeben,” 
which is accepted by Bucherer, is out of the question. If xooyety is prop- 
erly understood, it only remains to observe that dards is to be construed 
with evdpoctvas and that the whole sentence is to be taken in a figurative 
sense. Concerning both points there is some difference of opinion. Bergk 
construed dards with yovxiéy and assumed that the line referred to the 
meals which were served to the magistrates in the Prytaneion at the 
public expense. Others suppose that Solon is thinking of the convivial 
meetings of the political clubs (cpavor) where demagogues fan the flames 
of discontent. In answer to these contentions, it may be said: (1) we 
are, presumably, at too early a period for democratic propaganda in the 
clubs ; (2) it is not likely that official meals in the Prytaneion were called 
“festivities ” (evp@poaivas) ; (3) if this sentence is to be taken in its literal 
sense, referring either to the Prytaneion or to clubs, then ovx émioravrat 
Katéxew xopov must also be understood literally, which would make the 
Sypov Wyenovas guilty of literal gluttony. The fact is that Solon is speak- 
ing metaphorically. As men of unrestrained appetite conduct themselves 
at dinner, so the leaders in the state conduct themselves in their uncontrolled 
greed for riches. 

1l. “They yield to the temptation of dishonest practices.” Cf. xl 12 
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arn dSikors” Epypace zreHopevos | odx eOéXwv Ererat [sc. 6 rAodTos]. The 
phrase is more natural with zAodros as its subject, than with a personal 
subject, and it seems to me unlikely that Solon wrote these words so soon 
after vs. 6. | 

12. xredvwv: not in Homer, but Hesiod uses it (W. and D. 315). 

13. Weil says that xAérrovow looks like a gloss and that he would 
prefer pdprrovow ; Butcher marks xAérrovow éf dprayy as a locus despe- 
ratus. This seems to me hypercritical. «Aérovow hardly requires justifica- 
tion, and for éf’ dpzayy the following quotations afford adequate support : 
Hom. J/. xxiii 574 és pécov dudoré€poror dtxaooate pnd ex dpwyy ; Dem. 
xviii 273 od yap em’ edvoiay emot rapexwpets €EAridwv Kat CpAov Kal TYLOV ; 
Thue. i 37, 2 dact de Evppaxiav dua 7d cOdppov ovidevds tw deEacbar T6 O 
eri kaxoupyia Kal ovK apeTn ereTHOEvTaV. . 

13. dAAobev arAXos : ‘Sone from one source, another from another.” 

14. ‘They have no fear of Dike, that august being upon whom, as 
upon a rock, human society rests.” Two other passages should be read in 
connection with this, and the three will be found to throw light upon each 
other: (1) Pindar OZ. xiii 6 ff. év ra [Corinth] yap Eivoula vate, kaovyvyra 
te, Bdbpov roriwv dodadrés, Aika kat Spdtpodos Hipyva, tapiat avdpacr 
mAovrov, xpvoeat Tatdes evBovrov Metros ; (2) Aesch. Choeph. 646 f. Ackas 
S épedderar rvOunv' mpoyadkeve. 8 Atoa hacyavovpyds. Evidently béucbra 
Aikys is equal to Avkas rvOujv, and the Oéue6Aa or rvbuyv is Dike herself 
—a Babpov roriwy aopadés. Pindar, praising Eivowia as well as Aikn, 
must certainly have had Solon’s words in mind; and the startling mixture 
of metaphors — Justice, the sister of Eunomia and the foundation of cities 
—reminds one of the personification of Ge in ix. Indeed, the figure of Ge 
is instructive in the present connection. As Ge is the material basis of 
human life, so Dike is its spiritual basis; but both alike are possessed of 
divine personality and both are sacred (ceuva). To use a familiar modern 
metaphor, Dike might be called the “‘ corner-stone of society.” The passage 
from Aeschylus, for which a variety of interpretations have been offered, 
means, I believe, “‘ Dike is now being established as the foundation,” for 
the changed fortunes of the children of Agamemnon. Here, as elsewhere, 
Aixn is a negative principle, personified as a being who either restrains men 
from certain actions or punishes them if they commit them. Cf. Aesch. 
Seven 670 f. 4 dn’ ay ely ravdikws Pevdovupos Acky, Evvotca purl ravToApw 
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dpevas. Of. Croiset (1903, p. 587): ‘Cette déesse de la justice n’est plus 
tout X fait, comme on le voit, celle d’Hésiode, la vierge faible et craintive, mal- 
traitée par des mains brutales, et qui criait 4 son pére pour obtenir protec- 
tion. Elle a maintenant une force patiente, elle attend parce qu’elle est sire 
de ses fins, et, dans le silence effrayant ot elle s’enveloppe, elle ressemble aux 
lois mystérieuses et inéluctables de la nature, que rien ne presse, mais que 
rien non pilus n’arréte ni ne retarde.” 

15. ra yeyvomeva . . . eovra: cf. Hom. J/. i 70 (= Hes. Theog. 38) 
TAT €OVTA TAT e€oOOpEVa TPO T eOvTa. , 

16. 7AM: a gnomic aorist. 

16. Cf. Plut. Sol. v: “To this Solon is said to have answered that 
men kept their agreements with each other when neither party profits by 
the breaking of them, and he was adapting his laws (dpuoerar) to the citi- 
zens in such a manner as to make it clear to all that the practice of justice 
was more advantageous than the transgression of the laws.” 

17. rotvro refers to the moral corruption of the leaders in the city, which 
has been described in vss. 5-15. Starting from them, this corruption is 
beginning to spread (78dy épxerac) like a sore over the whole city. €Axos 
advuxrov is in apposition to tovro. Weil explains rovro as ‘‘cette apparition 
vengeresse de la Justice,” an idea which the neuter rodro would hardly sug- 
gest and with which €Axos a@uxrov is incompatible. Furthermore, he makes 
this same pronoun the subject of éeyecpes in vs. 19 (reading 7 for 7— 
“une correction irréfléchie”). This requires that vs. 18 be taken as a 
parenthesis, which seems too awkward for consideration. 

17 ff. épxerac (17), nAvbe (18), éeye/per (19), describe the actual 
state of affairs in Athens. The whole city, under the blight of corruption, 
has sunk into servitude ; civil war, though still asleep, is about to wake. 
oAecev (20) is a gnomic aorist like 7AGe in vs. 16. 

18. The subject of 7Avbe is nuerépy 7oAts understood from zéAe in the 
preceding line and uppermost in the mind of Solon throughout the poem. 
Solon uses the word dovAoctvnv elsewhere of the state of the Athenian 
people (xiii 4 ; xiv 4). 

19. 7: 7.e., dovAocivn. Other commentators hold different opinions : 
Weil (see on vs. 17) understands Ain as the subject of éweyeipe. Wolf 
inquired, “ Utrum 7 dkny an 7 7oAus?” and Schaefer replied, ‘ Mira dubita- 
tio Wolfii. De urbe dici quis ambigat?” The simple verb éye/pevv is com- 
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mon in Homer with zéAeuov and such words. For the idea that the 
enslavement of a part of the citizens leads to war, cf. Arist. Pol. ii 12, 
1274 a 17 pyde yap Tovrov Kiptos Ov 6 dppos doddAos Ay Ely Kal woA€pLos and 
passim. 

20. éparyv: only once in Homer— J/. 11164 py poe d0p° Epara rpddepe 
xpvoéens Adpodiryns, but common in the Homeric hymns and in the elegists ; 
cf. Tyrtaeus viii 28 dp épatrns nBys ayAaov avOos éxn; Theogn. 1131 adr’ 
nByv épatrnv dAopspopat, 7 p” €rtAeECret. 

21 f. The difficulties which are presented in these lines lie in the inter- 
pretation of the words dvopevéwy and ovvodos and in the uncertainty of 
the reading rots ddtxotor pidas. (1) dvopevéwv. Are these enemies in- 
ternal or external? Certainly not external. It would not be true to say 
that Athens was being rapidly destroyed by external enemies. Megara 
indeed was a menace, but not formidable. Furthermore, the whole poem is 
concerned with the social and economic condition of Athens; foreign rela- 
tions are not mentioned. If, then, they are internal enemies, who are 
they? Clearly the persons described in vss. 5-16, the men who shrink 
from nothing in their lust for wealth. But dvopevéewy means something 
more than ‘‘the persons hereinbefore mentioned.” It is an ugly word and 
in effect predicative in the present sentence : ‘‘ those who are bringing about 
the ruin of the state” may not unjustly be denominated the enemies of the 
state. What Solon chiefly wishes to assert is not the decline of the city, 
not the rapidity of its decline, but the venomous hostility of the men who 
are responsible for its decline. (2) ovvddos. Two meanings are suggested 
for this word. The first is “conflicts” or “combats.” Schaefer says “ éy 
cvvodos verto in conflictu : rots adixotor autem est dativus quem dicas in- 
commodi.” Shilleto’s note is: ‘‘ Wastes away in conflicts with those who 
wrong their kindred and friends [reading ¢/Aovs]. I conceive the dative 
Tots adtkovor is appropriately governed of the verbal cvvodos, as rorpov KAEt- 
vots AaBdakidsuow Soph. Anteg. 860.” Grammatically it is not impossible 
to take ovvodos thus, though both explanations of the dative rots dédiKodat 
are a little strained. But what are these conflicts? They are not with ex- 
ternal foes ; and civil dissension with its bloodshed is only just beginning 
(vs. 19). It is, therefore, generally recognized as better to take ovyddors in 
the other sense of “ gatherings” or “unions.” ‘“‘ Ces congressus,” says Weil, 
“qui plaisent aux mauvais citoyens, ne sont peut-6tre pas, comme on ex- 
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plique généralement, des combats, mais des réunions factieuses, des associations 
(ératpiac), foyers de conspiration et de guerres civiles.” This I believe to be 
the right view. But it is not necessary or even desirable to assume that 
these ovvodoc were primarily political in purpose. Undoubtedly the men 
who attended these meetings were of the ruling class ; they had no political 
object to achieve ; they were absorbed in money-making. They may, indeed, 
have sought to manipulate the political situation to their own profit. But 
they had no definite political propaganda, neither a tyranny nor a democracy. 
(3) rots ddukotor pidas. iAas is Bergk’s conjecture; the manuscripts 
give diAos or diAovs. Emendations are numerous, but Bergk’s is the sim- 
plest and the best. ov’vodo1, such as have just been described, are properly 
said to be dear to mischief-makers. Men who are occupied with their own 
selfish purposes, regardless of the good of the community, are accustomed to 
hold secret meetings in which they plot for their own advancement ; honest 
and loyal ambitions, on the other hand, do not seek the dark. One of the 
other proposed emendations of the line deserves special consideration. Diels 
is offended by the sound of the diphthong and vowel in juxtaposition in 
tpvxera €v, a thing which is not allowed, he maintains, by the elegiac poets 
in the first foot of the pentameter unless there is also a sense-pause at the 
same point. Therefore he demands a sense-pause in the present line, and 
rewrites it as follows: tpvyerat, év cvvodas 7 to” ddixotor Piro. Now I 
am not disposed to give much weight to the metrical argument ; the elegiac 
remains are too scanty to justify any generalization. But even supposing we 
accept Diels’s law, there is no serious breach of it in the reading adopted in 
the present text. Though the pause after tpvyerot is not sufficiently im- 
portant to be marked by a comma, there is nevertheless a pause. The sense 
is complete with the word rpvyerar and the remainder of the line is added 
to explain the nature of the hostile acts by which the city is being brought 
to ruin (cf. the note on dvapevewv above). What is the meaning of Diels’s ver- 
sion? The dvopevewv, he says, are the optimates ; the déAor, Solon’s friends, 
the leaders of the popular party. But supposing dvopevéwv could be readily 
understood in this sense, is it possible to believe that any reader would 
recognize who the @/Aou are and whose friends they are? Solon is not con- 
cerned in this poem with the difficulty of restraining both parties from ex- 
cess and he is not identified with the popular party. Diels discovers some- 
thing else in the two lines which I do not believe any open-minded reader 
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would have suspected: dorv is contrasted with ovvodo in a chiastic arrange- 
ment: ‘‘inimici potentia abusi in publicis bonis praedantur, sodales item in 
rebus privatis inhonestum lucrum facessunt.” But aorv, alone, without em- 
phasis by position, is the last word a Greek poet would choose in order to 
contrast public with private affairs ; and ovvodor are just as likely to be con- 
cerned with public affairs as private. If @/Ao are to be contrasted with 
dvopevewv, then surely they must be friends and enemies of the same person, 
who can only be Solon; and Diels does not claim that the dvopevéwv are 
enemies of Solon. The following emendations may also be mentioned: 
rpvxerat, ev cvvddots 6 ods [= swos] adixodor PiAovs (Hiller) ; ev avvddors 
Ts dduxnorpiAots (Ahrens); THs ddux’ éott pidra (Bergk); r&v éerdpwv adi- 
xots (Hecker) ; rots dduxotor piAovs (Keene). 

21 f. The figure of disease, which was first suggested in €\Kxos aduxrov 
(vs. 17), is still in the poet’s mind. tpvyerau is often used of a physical 
decline. The city which hitherto has possessed the charms of ruddy health 
(oAvynparorv) has fallen ill of a wasting sickness. 

23 ff. Cf. ix 8-12. xii was written before, ix after, the adoption of 
Solon’s remedial measures. 

23. orpéderat: ordinarily this word is used in its present sense only 
with persons as subjects, and it is not common with them ; here it undoubtedly 
produces a slight personification. Cf. Hom. Hymn to Apollo 175 pets & 
iperepov KA€os oloomev Gacov ér aiav | dvOpdrwv orpepoperOa TOrES cd 
vaerawoas; Soph. Hlectr. 516 (Clytemnestra to Electra) dvewmevn pév, os 
€oixas, av otpeper; Aeschrio 2, 2 (Hiller-Crusius) orevov caf’ “EAAjorovrTor, 
éurropwv xwpyv, | vadtar Oaracons eoTpéepovro pvpunKes. 

25. detxeAcoror: ‘ degrading.” 

26. Thus the social disorder affects the personal life of every individual. 


=. 


27. A man’s house is no longer his castle. 
27. The inversion of ovxére is found elsewhere, e.g., Soph. Z'’rach. 161 
viv & as ér ov« ov ewe; Phil. 1217 ér ovde eiue; Aristoph. Plut. 1177 
Ovew ér ovdels d&vot; but it is natural only where the two elements of the 
compound, though inverted, form a close phrase. In the present line the 
separation is justified by the idiomatic combination ov« é€#éAovor, meaning 
“they refuse.” 

27. éxewv: equivalent to dudvew, “ward off,” “repel,” the object being 
TO Onuooov Kaxov. Of. Hom. J/. xi 820 ddr’ aye pou rode eciré, duoTpedes 
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Eipvrud’ ypws, | 7 p ere mov oxyoovor weAdpiov “Extop’ “Ayatoi, | 7 7d 
Pbicovrat t7 adrod dovpi dapevres ; xxi 309 Hire Kaclyvynte, cHevos avépos 
auporepol rep TYOmev. 

28 f. tdepOoper, edpe: not gnomic aorists in the strict sense of the 
term, but aorists describing what has come to be the regular course of events 
in Athens at this particular time. 

29. In Homer ei is more frequent than éay in conditions with the sub- 
junctive ; in the Attic poets it is very rare. 

30. ratvra: referring to what precedes. Vss. 32-40 sum up in more 
general terms the lesson which is to be learned from the particular observa- 
tions in the earlier part of the poem. 

32. According to Hesiod (7’heog. 902) Eunomia was one of the Horae: 


a 


SevTepov nryayero [sc. Zevs] Avrapyv Odum, 1) Téxev “Opas, 
Evvopuiny te Aienv te cal Eipnvnv teParviar, 
al épy’ @pevovat KaTabyytotot Bpototct. 


The three sisters appear again in Pindar OJ. xiii 6 ff. (quoted on vs. 14). In 
the present passage Eunomia is plainly not a person, but a rhetorical per- 
sonification. One of the poems of Tyrtaeus is called Eunomia by Aristotle 
(Pols 130774, 1). 

32. dptia: see on iv 4. 

32. dmodaiva: “render”; Aristoph. Knights 817 od & ’A@nvaiovs 
elntnoas puxpoToAitas aropnvat; Wasps 1028 tva ras Movoas aiow ypyrat 
pL) Tpoaywyovs arodyvyn. Parallels in prose are not uncommon, but the 
use is very rare in poetry. 

35. Cf. Soph. Zach. 1000 pavias avOos; Aesch. Pers. 823 vBpis yap 
eEavOovta éxapTwoe oTAXvV | arys, 0Gev maykXavrov eLaua Oépos. 

36. evOvver dtkas oKoALds : 2.e., puts an end to corruption and introduces 
impartiality and even-handed justice in judicial decisions. Cf. ix 19 and 
the note. Cf. also Hesiod W. and D. 261 ff. . . . Baowréwy, ot Avypa 
voedvtes | GAAn TapKAXivwor dikas oKOALOs evérovTes. | TadTa pPvdAagodpevot, 
BaorAres, iBivere T dixas | dwpopayor, cKoAL@Y O€ SiKéwv Eri Tayxv AabecOe ; 
Pindar Pyth. iv 153 evOuve Aaols dikas. 

38. Cf. Hom. J/. xvii 384 épidos apyadens. 

39. mwvra: this word is not found in the Iliad but appears a number 
of times in the Odyssey. It is used, almost without exception, of persons, 
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as in Theogn. 501 dvdpds 8 oivos edeEe voov, | Kai pada wep mivyTov ; Lucian 
(Bacch. 8) has it in the neuter: ei d€ ruvuTa ddgeve TA A€yopeva, 6 YerAynvds 
dpa 7v tAews. 
XITI-XIV 
References: Hadley (1903); Heidenhain (1882) ;. Heinemann (1897) ; 
Hiller (1883) ; Murray (1889) ; Piccolomini (1895) ; Sitzler (1879, 1894, 1900) ; 
Stadtmiiller (1882) ; Wilamowitz (1893). On these two poems see pp. 99 ff. 


XIII 

1. yudvos pévos de yaArdlns: pévos is thus used of natural forces by 
Homer: Jl. v 524 dp’ evdjnot wevos Bopéao kat dArAwv | Caypndv aveuwv ; Vi 
182 devov arorveiovaa tupds pevos aifopevoto; xii 18 Totapov pévos 
eioayayovres. 

3. povapxov : a Similar use of the genitive is found in Thuc.i 8, 2 of re 
nooous Urewevov THY TOV KpeLaTovwY dSovrciav. The word pdvapxos appears 
first here, unless Theognis 52 is earlier, where it appears in the Ionic form 
povvapxos. 

3 ff. The verbs oAAvTat, ézecev, éore are general in sense, making state- 
ments of universal application ; 75y yp7 applies to the actual state of affairs 
in Athens. 

5. é@€apavr’: it is more likely that this is intended for éEdpavra, than for 
efapaytu, since the elision is easier and the need of a dative is not felt till od 
padiov éore is heard. The duos should be understood to be the subject of 
the participle, and the ambitious politician its object. 

6. The need of this admonition is seen from the last line of xiv. The 
Athenians must watch closely every symptom of the times and so be ready 
to defend their rights before it is too late. Cf. Plut. Sol. xxx 5: ore xai To 
LVNLOVEVOMEVOV ElTrEV, WS TPMNV MeV NV EvapEeTTEPOV aUTOIS TO KWADCAL TV 
Tupavvids TvvicTaLevny, vov Oe peilov éare Kal AapmpoTEpoV EKKOWaL Kal avE- 


La) » 
Aelvy cvveotocav On Kal mepuKviav. 


XIV 


1. The same insistence on human responsibility for disaster is found in 
the opening lines of xii. 

1. Avypa: cf. Hom. Od. xviii 134 aAN ore d) Kal Avypa Geoi paKapes 
redétwot | Kal TA pepe dexaLopevos TeTANOTL Ovpe. 
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2. rovrwy potpav: the genitive is appositional. Cf. xv 18 potpav Gava- 
rov and Theogn. 356 roApa, Kipve, xaxototy ézrel kao OXototy exatpes, | evTE ce 
Kal ToUTwWY pop ereBadXev exe ; D592 auorepwv TO Adxos. 

3. pio dovres: ‘giving pledges or hostages,” thereby putting your- 
selves in their power. Soph. Oed. Col. 858 kai petGov apa piovov mode 
taxa | Onoets, where, as Jebb points out, piavov Oetvar is equivalent to the 
regular phrase €véxupov Getvar. When one recalls the mortgaged lands which 
had been set free by Solon (cf. ix), the figure seems a very natural one for 
the poet to have employed to describe exactly what the dynos must have 
done in its relations with Pisistratus. This reading seems to have more point 
than the one adopted by most editors — fiyara dovres, which is given by 
Diodorus and Plutarch. These two evidently understood pvyara to refer to 
the bodyguard which the people had granted to Pisistratus. But Wila- 
mowitz has pointed out that since rovrovs in this line is in the plural, the 
poet is not thinking of Pisistratus alone ; and I might add that since pyyara 
is in the plural, it must refer to something more than the bodyguard alone. 
The phrase must mean, then, “giving them the means of defense”; and it 
is not easy to see just what this refers to. Peppmuller explains piyara as 
“Schutz” or ‘ Stutze,” by which he would seem to imply that the phrase 
means ‘lending them their support,” or something of the kind: and this 
strains both the concrete piara and the literal meaning of dodvat, 

3. tovrovs: the particular dvdpas weyaAovs who were in power at the 
time. If the poem was written after the usurpation of Pisistratus, the 
reference must be to Pisistratus and his party. Wilamowitz (1893, II, 312) 
insists that there is no reason to believe that this is true. 

5. dAwrexos ixveot Baiver: “walks with the tread of a fox” ; tyvos here 
means a ‘‘ foot-fall,” asin Eur. Or, 140 otya otya, Aerrov ixvos dpBvAns Tiere, 
pn «tureir ; Phoen. 105 dpeyé vuv opeye yeparay véa xelp amd KAlpdKov 
mo00; txvos éravté\Awv. The interpretation “follow the footsteps of a 
fox” (so Peppmuller, Bucherer, Kynaston) offers a metaphor which does 
not properly describe the cunning of the Athenians. The shrewdness 
of the fox was proverbial in the sixth century: cf. Archilochus 96 (Hiller- 
Crusius) to 8 dp’ ddomn’ Kepd1dH cvvyvrero | zuKvov éxovoa vdov ; Semo- 
nides 7, 7 (H.-C.) ripv & €& adutpys Oeds €Onk’ adwrexos | yuvatka, ravTwy 
idpw * ovd€ puy kaxOv | AeAnOev ovidev ovde TOV duetvovwv. Piccolomini com- 
pares Cratinus frag. 128 Kock tpav eis pev exaotos éddrnt Swpodoxeirat 
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(emending the last word to dwpodoxe? dé), and Aristoph. Knights 752 ff. 
olpor KaKkodaimwv, &s aroAwAr’* 6 yap yépwv | oiKou pev avdp@v éote deEwWra- 
tos, | drav 8 émi ravtyst KdOyrar THs mérpas | Kéxnvev worTrep éumrodilov 
ioyaoas. 

6. xadvos vods: cf. Pindar Pyth. 1161 xavva rparids madatmovel Keved; 
Solon viii 4 yatva pev tor’ €ppdcavro. One hundred and fifty years later 
the Athenians were still afflicted with this open-mouthed stupidity, but 
Aristophanes claims to have cured them: Acharn. 633 ff. yotv 8 eivat rod- 
Adv dyabSv d&vos tplv 6 rountys, | ravras buds Eevixotor AOyos py Atav 
éearatacba, | unl ndecbar Owrevopevovs pyt eivar xavvoroXiras. 

7. aioAov: this word suggests admirably both the nimble eloquence 
which fascinates the auditors and the shifty wiles which delude them. 
Aeschylus has the compound aioAdcropos in Prom. 661 used of the obscu- 
rity of an oracle. The suggestion of trickiness and deceit is found in Hesiod’s 
compound aiodountis (Theog. 511) and in Pindar Vem. viii 25 péyorov & 


> 7 / , > , 
aidAw Wevdet yepas avTEeTaTal. 
XV 


References: Hiller (1888); Sitzler (1879); Stadtmiiller (1882); Weil 
(1862); Wilamowitz (1893). 


This poem, which is manifestly preserved in its complete form, is ascribed 
to Solon, not only by Philo, but also by the four other authors by whom it 
is quoted ; Diogenes Laertius also, though he does not transcribe the poem, 
states that Solon fixed the limit of human life at seventy years ; and Herod- 
otus (i 32), in telling the story of the interview between Solon and Croesus, 
puts into Solon’s mouth the words: és €BdouxyKovra érea otpov ths Cons 
avOparw mpotiOnu. Furthermore, Aristotle refers to certain poets who di- 
vide the space of human life into periods of seven years: Pol. 1335), 32 ff. 
(speaking of the age limits within which a man should beget children) 616 kata 
Tiv THS Savoias akpyv. avTn dé eoTw ev Tois TAECicTOLS YVTEP TOV TOLNTOY 
TWES EipyKATLY Ob peTpOdVTES Tals EBdouact THY 7ALKiaV, TEpL TOV XpOVOV TOV 
Tov TevTHKOVTa ETOV; 1336 b, 38 ff. dto 8 eiciv WAtkia Tpds Gs avayKatov 
Sinpnoba tHv ravdeiav, meta THY ATO TOV ExTa pExpls HByS Kal waAW peETa, 
Thy ab nBys péxpt TOV Evds Kal Eikoow eTaV. ot yap Tais EBdopact diatpodv- 
Tes TAS NALKias ws El TO TOAD A€yovow od KaKds, det bE TH dupEeTeE TIS 


, ° A A \ , \ , mt A lal , 
picews éraxoAovbely’ race. yap TEXVN Kal Taldeia TO TpocAEtrov THS PiTEws 
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BovXAerat avarrAnpovv. It is extremely probable, therefore, that the poem is 
a genuine composition of Solon. Its authenticity, however, has been dis- 
puted. Porson rejected the poem on two grounds: first, _because of its 
prosaic and unpoetical character; second, because in xxxviil Solon asserts 
that a man ought to be glad to live till his evghtveth year. Ahrens bluntly 
declared the poem spurious. Usener said that wa@s tis in vs. 7 is an im- 
possible combination, and condemns the whole poem on this ground. These 
are very slender arguments. das tis, as Wilamowitz points out, is found in 
Theognis, Aeschylus, Pindar, and Herodotus. As for the limit of human 
life, Solon may well have recognized that seventy years was the general rule, 
and yet, in his healthy attitude toward the world, it is only natural that 
when the pessimist Mimnernus fixed the limit at sixty, or ten less than 
seventy, Ae should have insisted that eighty, or ten more, was better. The 
argument from style leads nowhere. The poem is not an inspired produc- 
tion. But it is characterized by neatness, precision, symmetry ; a certain 
measure of variety is attained in spite of a forbidding subject. Judged by 
internal evidence, it is as likely to be the work of Solon as of another. The 
fact that he did not attain to the measure of poetical excellence displayed by 
Shakespeare in As You Like Jt when he was dealing with a similar theme, 
proves nothing. Solon was not a Shakespeare. 

The interest which the poem possessed for later writers was based on 
two circumstances: it attempts something like a scientific division of the 
space of human life, and it is an illustration of the significance of the num- 
ber seven. Hippocrates (epi €Bdouadwv 5 = viii p. 636 Littré) in a 
passage which is quoted by Philo immediately after Solon’s poem, divides 
the life of man into seven ages: from the first year to the seventh, zacd<ov ; 
from the eighth to the fourteenth, vats ; from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
first, petpaxiov ; from the twenty-second to the twenty-eighth, veavickos ; 
from the twenty-ninth to the forty-ninth, avyjp ; from the fiftieth to the fifty- 
sixth, rpeoBurns ; and from the fifty-seventh till death, yépwv. Pollux (ii 4) 
repeats Hippocrates’ seven ages; and the subject of the division of the life 
of a man is discussed frequently (cf. Censorinus, de die natali, 14; Bois- 
sonade, Anecdota, II, 455; Daremberg, Notices et extraits de manuscrits 
médicaux, 1853, p. 141). Clement and Anatolius, on the other hand, as 
well as Philo, are led to quote Solon because they are discussing the prop- 
erties of the number seven. 
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Weil (1862) discovers strophic composition in the present poem, as he 
does in xl: ‘Das menschliche Leben, auf siebzig Jahre veranschlagt, wird 
in zehn Hebdomaden geteilt. Da aber die siebente und achte Hebdomade 
zusammengefasst sind, so ergeben sich nur neun Altersstufen, deren jeder ein 
Distichon gewidmet ist. Die drei ersten gehoren der Jugend, die drei letz- 
ten dem Greisenalter an, und das ganze zerfallt in drei Strophen von je drei 
Distichen.” The same arguments can be brought against this proposal as 
have been advanced in the notes to xl. 

1. €pxos 6d0vrwy : a common Homeric phrase. 

2. ap@tov: adverbial. 

5. rH tTpitaty: sc. €Bdouadr. 

5. Cf. Hom. Od. xi 319 zpiv odwiv id kporddovow iovrovs | avOjoa 
mukaoate yéevus evavOdi Aayvy; and Aesch. Seven 664 ff. aGdAX’ ovTe vw 
puyovra pntpobev oKorov, | ovT év Tpopaloww ovd éepyByoavTa Tw, | ovT ev 
yeveiov ovAdoyy TpLXwpaTos. 

6. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 22 f. oraBevtds 8 ALov poiByn Pdroyi | xporas 
dpeibers avOos. 

7. Cf. Hom. Jl. xiii 484 Kat 8 eye nBys avOos, 6 te Kparos éari 
peylorov. 

8. Locus desperatus. 

9 f. Hesiod (W. and D. 695) and Plato (Rep. 460 e and Laws 772 e) 
also regard thirty as the right age for a man to marry. 

9. peuvnevov: cf. Hesiod W. and D. 616 ror erat dporov penvy- 
pevos eivat | dpaiov; 641 épywy penvnpeévos civa | &paiwy ravTwv. 

10. eicoricw: cf. Hom. Hymn v 104 rote & eicoricw Garepdv yovov. 

11 f. Cf. Horace Ars Poetica 166: Conversis studiis aetas animusque 
virilis | quaerit opes et amicitias, inservit honori, | commisisse cavet, quod 
mox mutare laboret. 

ll. wepi ravra: a phrase found also in xiii 6 and xl 69. 

ll. xaraprverac: probably the earliest appearance of this verb in the 
sense of “train” or ‘‘educate.” Homer has only the simple verb dprvw 
and uses it with t; the compound always has v except in the present 
verse. 

13. érra . . . év EBdoudow . . . dxrwd: obviously an effort to secure 
variety and avoid the repetition of the phrase which has been used four times 
already. The meaning is the same as if éy ty €Bdouyn €EBdouads had been 
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written, and the phrase is not parallel to év érr’ éreow of vs. 2, which means 
‘in the course of seven years.” 

15. padaxwrepa : this word is not found in the present sense in Homeric 
or early elegiac poetry ; but an excellent parallel is furnished by Thucydides 
(ii 18, 3): airiay 8 otk edAaylorny “Apxfdapos é\aBev am adrod (7.e., from 
the methods employed by him at Oenoe), doxdv kal év tH Evvaywyy Tod 
roA€wov padakds eivat kal Tots AOnvacors émitydetos, ov tapaivov rpobvuws 
TOAEMELY. 

17. It is interesting to recall that the Hebrew Psalmist also fixed the 
limit of human life at ‘‘ three score years and ten.” 

17. Kata peérpov tkowro: 7.€., KaB/koiTo TO pweTpov aiTns (sc. THs dexarns 
€Bdouddos); 7d perpov is the ‘full measure ” or the “end.” 


XVI 


References : Daremberg (1869); Hiller (1888); Madvig (1871); Platt (1896) ; 
Sitzler (1879, 1900). 


On xvi and xvi—a see page 13, footnote 3. 

The two kinds of riches described in these lines may be called separable 
and inseparable riches, and Solon maintains that the second are at least as 
good as the first. Separable riches are such possessions as are enumerated 
in the first two lines — money, land, horses. Inseparable riches are those 
which are inherent in the person of the owner, and, as here conceived, they 
are purely physical. Perfect health and a sound body insure not only im- 
munity from pain, but also afford the means of positive enjoyment through 
the satisfaction of the normal appetites. But human appetites are not 
fixed and unalterable throughout life: each age brings its own desires and 
capacities. The formula, therefore, for inseparable human wealth (to speak 
in mathematical language) varies as the desires and capacities of the subject 
vary with the advancing years. Here is a whole philosophy of life. Con- 
fronted by the three allied enemies of the human race, disease, old age, and 
death, which is the better viaticum for a man to choose, separable or in- 
separable wealth? The choice is easy: material possessions will avail 
against none of the foes, personal well-being will render at least one of them 
powerless. This is a slight amplification of Solon’s thought, and presents 
the large principle upon which he bases his disparagement of material riches. 
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3. pova Tadta: 2.¢., &3pa wabety and ov 8 wpy ylyverar appddia. 

4. yaotpi Te kal rAevpy Kat rooiv: datives of means with aBpa raGeiv; 
the three parts of the body stand, by synecdoche, for the whole physique. 

4. Cf. Horace Hp.i 12, 5: Si ventri bene, si lateri est pedibusque tuis, 
nil | divitiae poterunt regales addere maius. 

4, Daremberg (1869, p. 9): “.. . il (sc. Solon) a placé la vraie 
richesse, je veux dire la vraie santé, dans un bon estomac, dans une robuste 
poitrine et dans des pieds agiles ; s'il ne dit rien de la téte, c'est que dans 
Vantique médecine cette partie, dont la poitrine avait usurpé les fonctions, 
ne jouait pas encore le rdle important que lui accordent la physiologie et la 
pathologie modernes.” 

4. a&Bpa wabeiv: this phrase is ordinarily used to mean the enjoyment 
of such luxuries as money can buy, and comes as a surprise after three such 
humble sources of pleasure as yaorpt, 7Aevpy, and roc. 

5. maidds t de yuvatxos : the genitive is to be taken with 7 By. 

5. ernv kal tad’t adixntat: Tatra refers vaguely and somewhat guard- 
edly to the pleasures of love, which have already been suggested by adds 7° 
noe yuvacxos and which are more definitely named in 787. “From the tone 
of this clause and the presence of xaé one may judge that such pleasures 
were not regarded as indispensable to happiness. 

6. Bn: parallel with the datives yaorpé te kal mAevpy Kal rooty and 
another source of the pleasures of the simple life. 

6. otv & dpnxrr.: this is still part of the relative clause introduced by 
® in vs. 3. 

6. wpn: every season of human life from childhood to extreme old age. 
Each one of the €Bdouades described in xv may be called a wpn. 

6. dpyodia.: personal powers and external opportunities appropriate to 
each age. Perrin (1914), printing 78n and apy in vs. 6, translates vss. 3-6 
as follows: ‘“‘ While to the other only enough belongs | To give him comfort 
of food, and clothes, and shoes, | Enjoyment of child and blooming wife, when 
these too come, | And only years commensurate therewith are his.” This 
translation seems to me quite wrong for the following reasons: it leaves 
tavta (vs. 3) out of account; yaorpé and zrootvy might suggest food and 
shoes, but wAevpy could hardly suggest clothes ; 78 belongs to zadds as 
well as to yuvatkos, and it is hardly likely that the boy should be the man’s 
own son; #p7n does not naturally mean the whole stretch of a man’s life ; 
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and “commensurate therewith” is not clear — commensurate with what? 
Some of these errors are found also in Schneidewin and Hartung. Humbert 
has it correctly: “ ... celui qui n’a que les biens suivants: les jouissances 
que procurent un bon estomac, de vigoureux poumons, des jambes solides, 
Vamour pendant sa jeunesse ou des plaisirs en rapport & son age.” 

7. meptwou: a rare word ; found in a somewhat similar sense in Apoll. 
Rhod. Arg. ii 394 repo pidrAa Beyxeipwv. 


XVII 
Reference : Wilamowitz (1893). 


Aristotle seems to have had in mind the whole poem of which these four 
lines are a fragment when he wrote (th. Nic. 1179 a, 9 f.) : Kat SoAwv dé rovs 
evoatmovas tows arepaiveto Kars, eiwv peTpiws Tots EKTOS KEXOPNYHLEVOUS, 
merpayotas b€ kaANoTa, @s weTo, Kal BeBiwxdras Tudppovws’ evdexeTar yap 
perpia KEKTHMEVOUS TpaTTeW a Sel. 

1. xakot, dyaGoi: not primarily a moral distinction. The dyafoi are 
the persons of good family who have had the benefit of training, education, 
and environment, and who are possessed therefore of that general human 
excellence which was called dpery ; the xaxoé are persons of the lower classes, 
inferior in all points of human excellence. The dya6oi are the élite; the 
kakol, the vulgar. dperys in vs. 3 is not virtue or merely moral excellence, 
but rather that high development of the physical, mental, moral, and xs- 
thetic endowments which are included in the whole human complex. Such 
dpery, embracing the full measure of a man, is attainable only through birth 
and breeding in the first instance and personal endeavor besides. One of 
these sources is rarely sufficient without the other. Furthermore, doery is 
not for the poor and needy ; normally a competence, if not wealth, is neces- 
sary for its attainment. And yet apery and wealth are not identical ; Solon 
himself is an example of a man who had one without the other. Wilamowitz 
(1893, II, p. 305) asserts: ‘ Die dpery ist bereits die der seele, nicht die des 
blutes fiir ihn (Solon). Die moralische bedeutung der begriffe dya6os und 
xaxos gilt bereits fur Solon.” This he says in order to justify the contention, 
which is probably true, that the poem was written in criticism of the timo- 
cratic constitution which prevailed in Athens. But it is unnecessary to 
insist that dpern and dyads must refer to ether birth or morality. The 
philosophic conception of virtue was still far in the future at Solon’s time. 
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On the other hand, there was probably a moral ingredient in the composition 
of apern from the beginning. 

1. wévovrac: “are poor.” The word is not found in this sense in Homer 
and Hesiod, but it is common in Attic. 

1. dyabot 8& wévovrat: subordinate in thought to woAAot wAovroder 

/ 3 AL ae . , 
kako. ; avtoto in the next line refers to Kaxot. 

2f. Cf. Plato Laws 728 a: mas yap oT éri yns Kal brd yns xpvads 
GpeTHs OvK avTaé.os. 

4. Of. Eur. Electra 941-944 9 yap pious BeBatos, od Ta ypyparta. | 7 

ms \ ae , > 4 ae ¢ S aN IO \ \ cal 

ev Yap QUEL TAPA,LEVOVT aLpel KLAKQ | oO 0 Bos GOuKWS KAL PETA TDKALWY 


\ 2¢/ ony \ ’ , , 
Evviv | e€értar oikwv, optkpov avOyoas xpovov. 


XVIII 


It is difficult to say whence these two rather insignificant verses came or 
why Plutarch and his authorities saw fit to preserve them. The legend is 
preserved in several places (see Meyer, 1893, II, 568) that the laws of Za- 
leucus were directly inspired by Athena, in which case they might well have 
taken poetical form; and Hermippus (Athenaeus xiv 619 b) reports that 
the laws of Charondas were sung at banquets in Athens. The present lines, 
therefore, may have formed the introduction to a poetical version of some 
early code. But it is unlikely that Solon himself wrote them, because if he 
had written no more than this, it would have gone into the wastebasket ; if 
he had written his whole code in verse, we should have had fragments of it 
in that form. 

2. rixnv ayalyv: a common Attic formula, especially in the dative. 

2. xtdos émacoar: a Homeric phrase; cf. Hom. J/. vii 205, viii 141, 
xli 255; Od. iii 57, ete. 


XIX 
Reference: Sitzler (1897). 


It is probable that the two couplets here quoted by Plutarch are derived 
from different poems and are brought together as evidence for Solon’s scien- 
tific ideas. That it is unfair to deduce his ideas from them is manifest. 
The first couplet appears also in xiii, preserved by Diodorus, where it is fol- 
lowed by four other lines. The second couplet (xix) probably formed part 
of a longer passage in which Solon drew the comparison between the djmos 
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and the sea, as in xiii he compares the strong men in a state to a storm 
cloud. Cf. Frag. iamb adesp. 11 (H.-C.): d8ypos dorarov xaxdv | Kat 
Garacon mav0 dpoiov tr avéuov pumilera, | Kal yaAnvos jv tvxy, mpds 
mvedpa Bpaxd Kopvacera, | Kyv Tis aitia yevyTal, Tov TodTHY KaTémLeEV. 
Herodotus vii 16 ra cé Kal duddtepa wepujxovta avOpworwv KaKay dptréoe 

/ / \ / / > , / , , 
opa\rAovot, KaTaTeEp THY TAVTwV xpnotLwTaTnv avOpwroiot OdA\acoay TrEvpaTa 
hact eumintovta ov treplopav vat TH EwuTns ypyola. Polybius xi 29 dev 
Pn \ , , , / \ ” \ \ , 
dei TO TapatAncLov 7a90s ovpBaive. TEpi TE TOS OXAOVS Kal THY OadraTTAY. 

, \ > / c XN 2Q7 , > \ > \ A , \ , 
kabamep yup Kaxelvys 7 pev idia picts éotiv dBAaBi}s To's xpwpmevols Kal OTAct- 
pos, Orav © eis aitny euréoy TA rvevpata Bia, ToLavrTyn paiveTat TOs XpwpEvots, 
© 7 A 9s c lal aN » % a & i \ \ ‘al 
olol tives Gv Wav ob KUKAODVTES GUTHV aVELOL, TOV avTOY TPOTOV Kal TO TANGos 
del Kal paiverat Kal ylyvetat rpos TOs Xpwucvovs, olovs av exn TpOTTATAs Kat 
auuBovrovs. Dionys. Hal. xvii 12 rapardnovwy te racxovow ai SnpoKpa- 
Tovpevar ToAELs TOls TEAGyETLVY’ EKElva TE Yap UTO TOV ave“wy TapaTTeTaL 
iow exovra ypepety [sic. ], abras d& 7d TOV Snuaywy dv KUKOvTaL pydev év 
avtats éxovoat kakdv. Cicero pro Cluentio 49, 138: Ex quo intelligi potuit 
id quod saepe dictum est : ut mare, quod natura sua tranquillum sit, ventorum 
vi agitari atque turbari, sic populum Romanum sua sponte esse placatum, 
hominum seditiosorum vocibus, ut violentissimis tempestatibus concitari. 

2. dtxaorary: ‘‘ well-regulated,” “law-abiding.” 


XX 
References: Diimmler (1894), Leutsch (1872). 


For the circumstances of the composition of this poem see pages 39 ff. 
There is probably no special significance in the opening words, which should 
not be taken literally. If Solon had really been a herald, he certainly would 
not have made his proclamation in verse. He is a herald only in a figura- 
tive sense, intending to accomplish through his poem the same kind of result 
that a herald would have accomplished through his spoken proclamation. As 
a herald comes from a city which is in danger and distress to implore the 
aid of a neighboring city and delivers his plea before the assembled citizens, 
so Solon makes himself the champion of imperiled Salamis and pleads her 
cause in verse. The suspicions of Leutsch (1872, p. 137) concerning the 
authenticity of this couplet are sufficiently answered by this interpretation. 

2. Koopov éxéwv: a literary composition, in which art governs the choice 
and combination of words; here the object of O¢uevos (= wounoas). Cf. Thue. 
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iii 67 Adyou Erect KoopyOevtes ; Pind. Ol. 11, 14 Koopov . . . advpedy 
KeAadnow; Philetas of Cos, 8, 3 (Schneidewin) dAX’ éréwv eidas Kocpov Kal 
TOAAA poyynoas | wvOwv TavToiwy oipov éTLOTA[LEVOS. 

2. wdyv: a poem to be sung, here used in apposition to kédapov ééwv. 

2. ayopns: a speech ; this meaning is rare, but it is found in Hom. Z2. 
li 788. 

XXI-XXII 

References: Hiller (1886); Mekler (1895) ; Platt (1896) ; Shorey (1911) ; 
Sitzler (1879, 1900) ; Wilamowitz (1893). 

xxr and xx11 almost certainly belong to the same poem, from which 
also viii is possibly drawn. For the circumstances see pp. 56 ff. 


XXI 
2. dmerAcxou: cf. Semonides vii 35 (H.-C.) dpetAryos 6€ act Karrobupin | 


€xOpotow toa Kal piAouoe yiyverau. 

3. Katacoxivas Kdéos : cf. Kur. Hel. 845 7d Tpwixdy yap ob Kararcyvvo 
KA€0s. 

3. There is some difference of opinion about the interpretation of puavas 
Kal Katacxvvas KAéos. What stain upon Solon’s reputation is meant ? 
Wilamowitz, followed by Bucherer, thinks that the stain is that which 
Solon’s reputation actually incurred in the minds of the majority when he 
refused to seize the tyranny. The other view is that the stain was that 
which his reputation would have incurred if he had seized the tyranny. 
Wilamowitz claims that xxi and xxii belong to the same poem and that 
xxii precedes xxi; the first line of xxii, then, seems to him to justify his in- 
terpretation of xxi 3. This is extremely improbable, for two reasons. 
(1) The participles puavas and aioyvvas fall most naturally under the in- 
fluence of the negative ov, and therefore cannot be taken in Wilamowitz’ sense. 
Bucherer tries to parry this argument by saying that the od belongs closely 
to kabyaunv, making with it a single idea, ‘‘ verschmahte ” ; and by this he 
explains why we have ov and not py. But od is, of course, the proper nega- 
tive in this sentence, which is not a conditional, but a causal or objective 
clause with aidedua. For the idiom of the negative which is. extended to 
the two participles, see Shorey (1911). (2) The words puavas and xarau- 
oxvvas are far too strong, for even Solon’s critics, to use of his failure to 
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seize the tyranny, whereas they express exactly Solon’s conception of the 
disgrace which would have fallen upon him through such an attempt, 
Humbert is right here as usual — ‘‘si je n’ai pas voulu, dans la crainte de 
fiétrir ma gloire, avoir recours 4 la tyrannie,” etc. Shorey points out that 
there is nothing in this fragment or the next to justify the interpretation 
that they are Solon’s serious apology for not having seized and used the 
tyranny in the interests of either of the two political parties. The apology 
which they contain is not a political apology at all. ‘It is at the most 
the ironical apology of the higher morality to the lower morality of the man 
of the world—the apology of a Socrates to a Callicles (Plato, Gorg. 
522 d)” (Shorey). 

4 f. Solon here refuses to be judged by the ordinary standards of his 
day, and therefore feels no aids in disregarding them. He sets up a new 
moral principle not hitherto recognized, and, by acting in accordance with it, 
he justly claims superiority over the rest of the world, which has not yet 
recognized the principle. 


XXII 


Not only the thought of these lines, but the tone of the language as 
well, are characteristic of the common man (Tovs zroAAods Kat PavaAous, to use 
Plutarch’s words). The last line in particular is distinctly Aristophanic. 

1. Cf. Soph. Ant. 79 ro dé | Bia wodurdv 8pav epuv apnxavos. 

1. Babidpov: cf. Pind. Vem. vii 1 Eideua, rapedpe Moipav Babv- 
— dpdovwv ; Aesch. Pers. 142 dpovrida xedviv kat BabvBovdov. | 

1. BovAneus + a very rare word. 

3. Cf. Herod. i 141 AaBety dudiBrAnsztpov kal repiBareiv te 7AHOos 
ToAXdOv Tov ixOvwv Kal eeipvoat. 

3. exéoracev: ‘drew the net tight,” as in Dem. xxiv 139 re6vnkev 
émiorraaGevros Tov Bpdxov (of a death by hanging). 

4. Oypod . .. Kat dpevGv: these qualities are thought of as necessary 
for one who would usurp the tyranny, not for a fisherman drawing in his 
net. , 

4. dyapty: “at the same time.” 

5 ff. Cf Eur. Phoen. 503 ff. éyw yap obdév, wnrep, amroxptas épa- | 
dotpwv av oy’ pAtov pds avToAds | Kal yns evepOev, Svvatds Ov dpacat 


rade, | THY Oedy peyiotny aor exew Tupavvida. 
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7. doxos dedapGar: cf. Aristoph. Clouds 439 ff. viv obv drexvds 6 re 
BovdAovrat toutt roipov cp avbroiow mapéxo, Tiare rewny dupjv advypeiv 
pryav doxov Sefpew xtr.; Knights 370 Sep ce OiAaKov KAorjs; Plat. 
Euthyd. 285d éyw pév, én, kal airds, & Ywxpares, erouds eipe mapexerv 
€uavtov tors Eévois, Kal eav Bovr\wvrat Sépew ete padrdrov 7 viv dépovary, El 
pot 9 Sopa pi eis doKoV TeXEUTHTEL WaorrEp 7 TOD Mapavov, aArX’ cis dperyv. 

7. émirerpipOat : evidently a word of the popular speech, not found in 
the earlier poets (though Sophocles has ézirpurros in Ajax 103), but 
common in Aristophanes. In dedapGa xamirerptpOar the perfect tense de- 
scribes the eternal state which the speaker is willing to accept in return for 
one brief day of glory. 

7. yvos: subject of éxirerptpOat ; not, as Bucherer says, accusative of 
reference. 


XXITI 


Plutarch is here quoting parenthetically the second line of an elegiac 
couplet ; yap is not part of the verse, and €pyuaot must have been épypacu. 
The occasion of the quotation is the description of the dissatisfaction and 
criticism which prevailed after the establishment of Solon’s laws. Whether 
the line belongs to a poem which was composed at that time is uncertain ; 
the sentiment would harmonize well with that of vi. Bergk says that possibly 
the poem from which this line is quoted contained also Theogn. 801-804 : 
Oidcis évOpHrwv ovr écoetat ovTE wéduxev, | OoTIs Tac Gdwv SvcerTaL «is 
Aidew | ov8@ yap os Ovyroict kal dave -ovctv avacoe, | Zebs Kpovidys, Ovyrois 
mac doe v divarat. But it seems certain that Solon would not have written 
verses of so cynical a strain. 


XXIV 
References : Koehler (1892) ; Sitzler (1897). 


See pages 95 ff. 

The lines refer probably to a sojourn in Naucratis as well as in Sais and 
other Egyptian cities. Koehler (1892, p. 345), indeed, feels so certain that 
Naucratis is referred to that he regards the verse as a proof that a Greek com- 
mercial settlement existed at Naucratis before the time of Amasis (569-526). 

mpoxoyot: used thus commonly in the plural of the mouth of a river ; 
cf. Hom. Jl. xvii 263; Od. v 453, etc. 
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XXV 

For Solon’s visit to Philocyprus, king of Soli in the island of Cyprus, see 
pages 90 ff. 

These lines formed a part, probably the close, of the poem referred to by 
Herodotus (v 113), in which Solon praised Philocyprus more highly than all 
other tyrants (€év éeou alvece tupavvwv padiota). With Solon’s farewell to 
Philocyprus may be compared the farewell of Odysseus to Alcinous in Hom. 
Od. xiii 38 ff., where Odysseus, like Solon, bespeaks prosperity for his host 
and a safe return for himself: auvpova 8 otkot axourw | vooryoas evpouue 
ovv dptepcecot piroow. | tpeis 8 atOe pevovres ei ppaivore yuvatkas | Kov- 
pidirs kal réxva’ Geol 8 dpetijy draceay | mavroinv, Kal py Te KaKov jpeTa- 
Syptov €2y. 

4. Kurpts loorépavos: cf. Hom. Hymn vi 18 eidos Gavpalovres iorrepavov 
Kv6epeins ; Theogn. 1304 ovdxere dnpov | eis Kurpoyevods d0pov ioorepavov. 

5. oixkusuo: properly an abstract noun, “the founding of a settlement,” 
here used for the settlement itself. The word is uncommon, but it is found 
in Plat. Laws 708 d woAcewv oixiopoé. 


XXVI 
References: Blass (1888) ; Crusius (1895) ; Sitzler (1894). 


The reply to Mimnernus which is here referred to has been preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius (see xxxvii), and most editors regard the two fragments as 
parts of the same poem. . Some go even farther. Bergk remarked that vss. 
1069 f. in Theognis’ collection — 


"Adpoves avOpwrrot kal vyrio., olte Oavovtas 
KXalouvc, ovd HBns advOos atroANUpEVvov, — 


were probably written by Mimnernus; Schneidewin pointed out that Solon’s 
couplet may be a reply to them ; and Blass (1888, p. 742) thinks there 
is no doubt but that we have two complete poems, one by Mimnernus, 
consisting of Mimn. frag. vi (B.) and Theogn. 1069 f., the other by 
Solon, consisting of xxxvii and xxvi. I cannot accept this reconstruction. 
In the first place, Solon’s lines are not really a reply to the lines in 
Theognis ; in the second place, they do not easily follow cmmediately after 
xxxvil. There is an air of epigrammatic finality in xxxvil, which will not 
tolerate the addition of such a sentiment as that expressed in xxvi. It 
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seems to me not improbable that xxxvii formed the close of a longer poem 
addressed to Mimnernus and that xxvi is a quotation from the earlier portion 
of that poem. These lines attracted the attention of Cicero, who alludes to 
them in two places. In the Zusculan Disputations (i 49, 117) he trans- 
lates them into a Latin couplet: ‘‘ Mors mea ne careat lacrimis, linquamus 
amicis | Maerorem, ut celebrent funera cum gemitu.” In the Cato Major 
(20, 73) he compares them with a verse of Ennius in which the opposite sen- 
timent is expressed: ‘‘Solonis quidem sapientis est elegium, quo se negat 
velle suam mortem dolore amicorum et lamentis vacare. Volt, credo, se esse 
carum suis, sed haud scio an melius Ennius: ‘Nemo me lacrumis decoret, 
neque funera fletu | Faxit.’” On this opinion of Cicero Nageotte (1888, 
p. 167) remarks: “Il (¢.e., Cicero) trouve plus de courage dans le Romain 
que dans le Grec. J’en suis faché pour Cicéron, mais il n’a pas compris les 
vers de Solon. Solon ne se lamente pas du tout, comme il le croit, i Vidée 
de la mort ; ce qu'il veut seulement, c’est que son souvenir soit cher 4 ses 
amis, que son départ les attriste. J’aime mieux ce besoin d’affection qui se 
prolonge méme au-deld du tombeau, que le stoicisme un peu pédant 
d’Ennius.” 


XXVII 


Allusion had been made by the previous speaker in Plutarch’s dialogue 
to Solon’s law forbidding intercourse between slaves and boys. 

1. 7Bys éparoiow ér avOeor: cf. Hom. 7. xiii 484 Kai 8 eye 74 Bys 
dvOos, 0 TE Kpatos éott peyorov; Mimnernus 1, 4 7Bys avOea yiyvera 
dpraXéa | avdpaow noe yuvacgiv ; Tyrtaeus 10, 28 ddp eparns nBys aydadv 
avOos éyn; Theogn. 1348 saideins avOos éxovr’ éparov. 


XXVIII 
Reference : Gomperz (1880). 


o6ev: this refers to the arguments which have been advanced by the 
speaker in support of his view that the love of men for women is a nobler 
thing than the love of men for boys. Devotion to wine, women, and song 
is not at the present day regarded as a characteristic of the calm of middle 
life, still less of advancing age (zpeoBurns) ; but to the Greek it was natural 
to believe that the gifts of Aphrodite, Dionysus, and the Muses were the 
decent pleasures of the normal man. 

1. Kvuzpoyevots: cf. Kumpis xxv 4. 
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XXIX 


This line may have belonged to the same poem as xxx and xxxill. See 
the note on Xxxxiii. 

iyow: this word, which properly meant a ‘“ mortar,” was also, according 
to Pollux (loc. e’t.), the name of a kind of dance (éotu peév ody tydus Kal 
épxnoews oxjpa), in which sense it was used by Antisthenes and probably 
also by Solon. 


XXX 


Phrynichus points out in the passage immediately preceding the quota- 
tion the impropriety of using the word orpofAos for either a pine nut or a 
pine tree, the proper words being wirvs and witvos xapros. ‘*The words 
from kat yap to the end,” says Rutherford, ‘‘may well be a spurious addition 
made by some one who happened to have heard kéxkwy so used by the vulgar. 
The remark is awkwardly introduced, and contradicts: r6 d€ édwdpov 
mitvwv Kap7ros. There is no reason for assigning to xoxkwy in Solon’s iambics 
the meaning of atpoBuAros, ‘the edible kernel of a pine cone.’” See note on 
XXxiil. 


XXXI 


1. yvwpootvns: a very rare derivative, formed from yvopov as cwdpo- 
ovvy is formed from codpwv. It means ‘the ability to see and compre- 
hend.” For yvwpnoovvys adaves pétpov, cf. adavarwv apavys voos in Xxxil. 

2. mavtwv reipar éxer: the meaning of wecpata here as in many other 
instances is uncertain. In Homer it has at least two well defined meanings, 
“ropes” or “cables,” and “end” or ‘ bounds” ; besides the passages where 
either one or the other of these is applicable, there are many others where 
there is room for doubt. In such a place as J/. vii 102 atrap vepGe | vixns 
meipat éxovrat év aGavarouot Peotowy, it is not impossible that the poet was 
thinking of a figurative use of zecpara in the sense of “ropes”; the gods 
may hold the strings which control the course of human events. On the 
other hand, the word may mean here ‘the consummation” or “ power of 
accomplishment,” as réAos frequently does. Whichever figure lies at the 
back of this idiom, it is obvious that we have the same idiom in Archilochus 
52 (H.-C.) vixens 8 év Oeotot refpara; in Theogn. 1171 f. Tyvepnv, Kipve, 


% A A »” > / F / , \ » " 
Geoi Ovntotcr Sidotcw dapiotov | dvOpwrots* yvopyn Te(para TavTds éxeu ; and 
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in the present passage in Solon. Nowif we put by the side of these Hesiod 
W. and D. 669 év rots yap [7.e., év Tots Peois ] TéAOS EoTiv Spas ayabGv Te 
kaxov Te, and Semonides 1, 1 f. reAos pev Zeds exer Bapvxtumos | ravrwv oo 
éort, it seems fair to assume that wefpata éxev with the genitive is equiva- 
lent to réAos éyew with the genitive and that both mean “to possess the 
power of bringing to fulfillment,” ‘“‘to be sovereign over.” This conclusion 
is corroborated by Soph. frag. dub. 1028 (ap. Clem. Strom. V xiv 128, 2) 
ovde Geois aiPaipera ravta wéAovTat, | voodt Aids" Keivos yap exer TEAOS HOE 
Kal apx7v, in which not only consummation but also initiation is ascribed to 
Zeus. Furthermore, réAos éxetv came to have a political sense, ‘‘ to be en- 
dowed with plenary powers,” as in the treaty quoted by Thuc.iv 118. If we 
conclude, then, that zecpar’ éyew means “ to be sovereign over,” whatever may 
have been the origin of the use, there is still another question to be raised. 
The subject of éyet is not personal ; 6 is a neuter pronoun whose antecedent 
is perpov. We may say, of course, that the real subject is yvwnoovvys pér- 
pov, or, going one step farther back, God himself, who possesses yywpoovvns 
apaves petpov. This is probably true. But can we suppose that Solon was 
unaware of the suggestive relationship between the words perpov and 
meipata? We shall not be accusing Solon of a philosophical abstraction, 
nor do we need to impute to him any of the doctrines of the later schools, if 
we insist that there hovered before his mind the very concrete figure of the 
infinite wisdom of God containing and comprehending within itself all things 
of finite dimensions. This figure, however, is only an overtone, I believe, 
enriching the familiar idiom which is employed. The lines quoted above 
from Theognis give a curious twist to the thought and the language of 
Solon’s couplet. Theognis makes human wit supreme, though he deigns to 
acknowledge that this wit is the gift of heaven. The difference between 
these two couplets is typical of the difference in the philosophy of the two 
men. | 


XXXII 


The lines of Hesiod which are here referred to are quoted by Clement 
immediately before the present passage (Hesiod Melampodie, frag. clxix 
Rzach?) : pavreis & ovdeis éoriy értxOoviwv avOpdrwv, | doris dv «iden Zynvos 


voov aiyLoxovo. 
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XXXII 
References : Hammer (1902) ; Sitzler (1894, 1907). 


It seems probable that this fragment and xxix and xxx belonged to the 
same poem. What the subject of it was, we can only conjecture. Hartung’s 
suggestion that it was a satire on the gluttony of the rich is the most plaus- 
ible one. Crusius remarks that the present fragment recalls the fabulous 
world of pleasure and delight which the comic poets were fond of describing, 
and hazards the guess that Solon relegated to this world the ungrateful per- 
sons mentioned in x. Cf. Anacreon, frag. 13 (H.-C.): jpicrnoa pev i-piov 
AerrTov puiKkpdv aroKXas, | olvov 0 e&ériov Kadov, viv 8 aBpas épdecoay 
| WadAAw wyKT/d1 TF iAH KwpdLwv raid a4Bp7. 

1. wrivovor kai Tpwyovory: the regular phrase for a Greek symposium, 
when the banqueters drank their wine and ate with it sweetmeats, cakes, and 
bonbons of all kinds. Cf. Dem. Fals. Leg. 197 ravryny 76 pev rp@rov 
obtwol rive Novy) Kal Tpwyev HvayKaloy ovrot ; Aristoph. Peace 1324 odxa 
re tpwyevv ; Herodotus iv 143 dpynpevov Aapeiov poids tpwdyetv ; 171 zpos dé 
ovk ove diaxpéwvtae [%.e., the primitive Persians], a\Aa tdpororcovar, od 
gika d€ €xovot Tpwyelv, OVK GAAO ayabov ovd:V. 

1. irpia: one of the countless varieties of small cakes which were made 
by the Greeks. Cf. Athen. 646 d irpioy wepudriov Aerrov dua onoapov Kal 
HEXLTOS yLvOmeEvov. 

2. aptrov: bread made of wheat flour. 

4. dooa y7 pepe: e.g., figs and pomegranates. 


XXXIV-XXXVIII 


No modern critical edition of Diogenes Laertius exists. The quotations 
have been made from Cobet’s edition, and the textual notes have been 
supplied from the edition of Hiibner, from Bergk’s Poetae Lyrict Gtraect, 
and, for xxxvii, from Diels (1902, p. 480). 


a 
XXXIV 


For the circumstances referred to in this and the following fragment, see 
pages 39 ff. These two fragments evidently belong to the poem called 
“Salamis,” from which xx also is derived. Lehmann-Haupt (1912, p. 19) 
says without any authority whatever that the poem closed with the couplet 
of xxxv. 
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l. ror’: 2.¢., if we give up the attempt to recover Salamis. 

1. Pholegandros and Sicinos were two small islands south of Paros. 
among the Cyclades. 

2. dvi y “A@nvaiov: ye is an indication of the scornful tone in which 
Solon would have uttered the name of the city which had disgraced itself. 

3. aris nde xTA.: “this remark would become current in the world.” 

4. dvyp: with “Arrtixds. “Arrixds dvyjp is one predicate of otros, and 
Tov Sarapwaderoy is another. 
4. Sadrapivadherav: a characteristic Greek compound, admirably con- 
ceived to signify the contempt which Athens would bring on herself. Such 
catchwords, crystallizing the spirit of a party, are dangerous weapons of 
offense in political controversies. 
3 XXXV 


1. vowev: the vowel of the stem (c) is lengthened under the ictus, as in 
Hom. //. ii 440, ix 625, xii 328; in all these passages douev forms the 
first foot. 

1. wept vyoov: cf. Tyrtaeus x 13 (B.): Ovue@ ys mepi rnvde payopeba 
Kal TEpt waidwv | OvyoKwper. 

2. xadrerdv T alcxos dzwoduevor: Demosthenes, speaking of Solon’s 
success in rousing the Athenians to recover Salamis, paraphrases these words 
(Fals. Leg. 252): kat tiv pev xdpav avéowoe TH TOXrEL, THY 8 brapxovoav 
aisxvvnv arnAdakev. 

XXXVI 

References: Hiller (1883) ; Leutsch (1872) ; Zacher (1882). 

For the occasion on which these verses were supposed to have been 
uttered, see Appendix 7. They may belong to the same group of poems as 
Kill and xiv. 

1. Solon claims that the madness of which he is accused will shortly be 
revealed, insinuating thereby that when it is revealed it will be found to be 
not madness at all’ 

1. aorots: Leutsch (1872, p. 262) claims that the doro/ here are the 
nobles, evidently basing his opinion on the fact that the popular party sup- 
ported Pisistratus and might be supposed to be already acquainted with his 
ambitions. But Zacher and Hiller insist that the doro/ are all the towns- 
folk, and they are certainly right. 

2. Conspirators have been deceiving the people and concealing the truth 
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from them; but when they put their plans into effect, the truth will come 
out of her hiding-place into the midst of the people where all can see her. 

2. és peoov: cf. Soph. Phil. 609 déopedv r aywv | eoeue "A yxatots és 
peoov, Onpav Kadrjv. 

Immediately after this couplet, Diogenes quotes the four lines of xili 
with the assertion that they also relate to the usurpation of Pisistratus. 
Bergk thinks that the two fragments belong to the same period in the life of 
Solon, but that they are not derived from the same poem. 


XXXVIT 
References : Diels (1902) ; Sitzler (1907). 


See the notes on xxv1. 

l. et . .. wecoeat: not equivalent to a condition with a subjunctive, 
but bearing the meaning, rather, of ei éOéAes weiMecbar (see Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses, 407) ; the av, therefore, of kay probably has nothing to 
do with the verb. «avy throws its emphasis on vuy alone, ‘even now,” 
“even at this late hour”; for which use the following passages may be 
compared: Aristoph. Acharn. 1021 pérpnoov eipyyns ti por, Kav revT’ ern; 
Clouds 1130 war’ icws BovdAnoera | Kav év Aiy’rtw tvy<iv dv padAov 7 
kptvat Kad@s; Lysistr. 671 ei yap évddoa tis Huav Taiode Kav opiKpay 
AaBynv; Soph. Hlectra 1483 adda pou rapes | Kav optKxpov eiretv. 

2. oti cev Toiov éereppacapunv : for the genitive oev, cf. Xen. Mem. i 6, 1 ; 
Plat. Phaedo 89a; for the enclitic at the end of the first half of the 
pentameter, Theogn. 706; Mimn. 1, 2. 

2. Cf. Hom. Od. viii 94 ’AXkivoos 8€ piv olos éreppacar’ 70 evoncer ; 
Il. v 665 76 peév ov tis ereppacat oid evonoe, | penpod e€epvoa dopv pel Awwov. 

3. Atyvaoradn: this complimentary epithet has been restored to the 
text by Bergk from Suidas s.v. Méuvepvos: Avyvptiadov . . . éxadetro dé 
kai Avyvaorddys oud. TO eupedes kat Ov (Avys Bekker). Diels (p. 480) 
derives the word from Aryvs and adewv, ‘a member of the family or guild of 
clear-voiced singers,” comparing SadAaputvaderov and the comic compounds in 
Aristophanes ; but Sitzler, though he allows the word the same meaning, 
thinks a compound with adew impossible for Solon’s time and derives it 
directly from Avyvs. 

4. poipa xixot Oavdrov: the same phrase appears in Callinus 1, Ls 
Tyrtaeus 7, 2; and Theognis 340. Cf. also Solon xv 18 and xl 30. 
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XXXVIII 
References: Diels (1889) ; Hiller (1878). 


Metrical scheme : 


Ly Ny i i eee NS ee 4 
De Oy SE Bee 4 
Do. Fi ON ee 4 
4, LNT oe 4 
OM RE RY eye ae 4 


Flach (1884, p. 362) maintains that this fragment is authentic, but it 
is generally regarded as spurious, on the following grounds. For each one 
of the Seven Wise Men, Diogenes Laertius records the number of lines of 
poetry that he had written, the elegiac couplet which was inscribed on his 
grave, and a fragment of lyric verse composed by him. These three items 
are always given together (Thales, i 34 f.; Solon, i 61 f. ; Chilon 1 68, 71, 
73; Pittacus 178 f.; Bias, i 85 f.; Cleobulus, i 89, 91, 93 ; Periander, i 
97. For Periander alone no lyric is preserved). In the case of Thales, 
Lobon of Argos is explicitly mentioned as the authority from whom they are 
derived. Now since the number of lines of poetry is demonstrably fictitious, 
most of the Seven Wise Men having written nothing at all, and since the 
epitaphs, being all cast in the same mold, are manifest forgeries, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that the lyric fragments, too, were composed by 
Lobon or some other compiler from whom he borrowed them. For the 
whole matter, see Hiller. 

1. wepvAaypevos: cf. Hom. J/. xxiii 343 adda, piros, ppovewy redv- 
Aaypévos eivat. avdpa exacrov is the object of dpa. 

3. mpocevery: used without an accusative of the person addressed, as 
in Pind. Pyth. iv 97 kAérrwv dé Guue detua mrpocevvere, and Aesch. Agam. 
241 mpocevvérew OeAovoa. 

XXXIX 

Reference : Heinemann (1897). 

For the relationship between Solon and Critias, see page 34. Aristotle 
(Rhet.i 15, 1375 b) quotes the first line of this couplet in the following con- 
nection (he is speaking of the employment of the poets as a source of his- 
torical evidence) : kat KXeof@v kata Kpiriov tots SoAwvos €Xeyelors Exonoato, 
A€ywv Ort radar aveAYNS 7 Oikia’ Od yap av ToTE éroince ZoXwv cizeiv por 
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Kpiria mupporptxt tatpds axovew. It is quite clear that the demagogue 
Cleophon is twisting the meaning of the words to suit his own purposes ; he 
takes them as a proof of the depravity of Critias, as Cope remarks in his 
note on the passage, though they were really intended by the poet as a com- 
pliment to the father. That this is true may be seen from Plato’s words in 
the Charmides 157 e 7 te yap ratpwa tiv [?.e., Critias and Charmides] 
oixia, 7 Kpiriov tod Apwridou, kal ta’ ’“Avaxpéovtos kat td SoAwvos kal br 
d\Awv woAAGY TolnTaV eyKEKMplaTpEevn TapaddoTaL Huiv, ws diadéepovoa 
KadAet TE Kal Gpery Kal TH GAAn AEyonevyn Evdatpovia. 

l. eir€uevac: the grammatical construction cannot be determined, but 
as the fragment stands, the infinitive must be taken as equivalent to an im- 
perative. Cf. Hom. Ji. vii 372 ff. 7@@ev & “Idatos irw xoidas ext vias | 
eirenev Arpeldns, A-yapeuvove kai Meveraw, | wtOov “Are~avdporo, Tod elvexa 
velkos Opwpe’ | Kal d€ Td’ eimewevan TuKLVOV Eros KTA. 

2. dpyaptivow: cf. Hesiod Theog. 511 épaprivoov 7 “Eminbéa ; Aesch. 
Suppl. 542 évOev “Iw olotpw épeccopeva hevyer apaptivoos. 


XL 


References: Clemm (1883); Croiset (1914) ; Daremberg (1869) ; Gom- 
perz (1880); Hense (1874); Hiller (1886, 1888); Larsen (1900); Van Leeuwen 
(1904) ; Von Leutsch (1872) ; Linder (1858) ; Murray (1889) ; Platt (1896) ; 
Rost (1884) ; Schmidt (1847) ; Schneidewin (1848)’; Sitzler (1879, 1894, 1900) ; 
Stadtmiiller (1882) ; Tucker (1887) ; Weil (1862) ; Wilamowitz (1893, 1918). 


See also pages 105 ff. 

1. Clement of Alexandria, who quotes the first verse of this poem, in- 
troduces the quotation with these words: SorAwv ris eAeyelas ade dpyerat. 
This indicates that Solon’s poem actually opened with the lines which are 
preserved in Stobaeus. The words rys €Aeyeas, standing as they do with- 
out explicit reference, might suggest that the present poem was known as 
the elegy of Solon par excellence. Immediately before the quotation from 
Solon Clement gives the following verse from Eumelus (frag. 16 Kinkel) : 
Mvypoowvys «al Zynvos ‘OAvpriov évvea Kodpat. It is impossible to say 
whether Solon is imitating the epic poet, or whether the resemblance is 
accidental. At any rate, the same parentage of the Muses is well established 
in Hesiod: e.g., Theog. 52 ff. Motoar “OAvpmiddes, kodpar Ards aiyedyouo, 
| ras év ILvepin Kpovidy téxe watpi puyetoa Mvypoorvy ; and 915 tf. Mvnpo- 
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aivys 8 eEadtis épdooato KadArkopouo, | €€ 7s ot Modoar xpvodprrukes eLeye- 
vovto | évvéa. 

1. a@yAaa: a frequent epithet of children in Homer, as in J/. ii 871, 
xviii 337 ; Od. xi 249. 

1 ff. The opening lines of this poem were parodied by the Cynic phi- 
losopher Crates in the following passage, which has been preserved by 
Julian (frag. 1 Bergk) : 


Movnpootyns Kat Znvos ’OdXvprriov ayaa Tékva, 
Modvaoat Iuepides, KADTE wot EvYoMEev@’ 

NOPTOV en TUVEXS SOTE YaaTEpL, NTE Lol ated 
yopis Sovdocgvyns ALTOV EOnKE Biov. 


* * *K * * * * 


a@pertuov 6€ hirols, wn yAuKEpoV TiBeTe. 

xpnwata & ovK €0édw cvvayev KrAUTA, KavOdpov OXBov 
LvUpEnKos T ahEevos YPHWUaTA MaLopeEVOS, 

> \ vd / \ n > VE 

AAA SiKALOTUYNS METEXELY KAL TAOVTOY ayivelv 
eUpopov, EVKTNTOV, TipLoV Els APETV. 

tov d€ Tuya ‘Epunv cat Movcaas thacop’ ayvas 
ov damrdvais Tpudepais, AA’ apetais ooiass. 


2 f. Solon prays the Muses to grant him oABos and dyaby doga, but the 
dABos is to come from the gods and the dea is to come from men. The 
latter contrast is a suggestive one: it is true that happiness and prosperity, 
on the one hand, are the gift of the gods, and a fair reputation, on the 
other hand, the gift of human society. But both these things Solon desires 
of the Muses. This would seem to indicate that the Muses will be the 
prime cause of Solon’s happiness, the gods and society the proximate causes. 
Weil (1862, p. 2) calls attention to the fact that we have here the typical 
prayer of a wise man of Greece, equally removed from asceticism and ex- 
cess. He also points out that Euripides had this passage in mind when he 
was writing the portion of the lost Hrechtheus which has been preserved by 
Stobaeus iii 3, 18 (frag. 362 N). Note especially vss. 11-13: ddicws de 
py KT® xpypat, jv BovrAy word | xpovov peAdOpors Eupevew’ TA yap KaKOs | 
otkovs €oedOovt’ ovdK exe TwTnpiay. 
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2. pou: for the dative cf. Hesiod Theog. 474 ot d& Ovyarpi biAn para 
pev kAXvov 79 éeriGovro ; Theogn. 4 ov d€ pou KrADHL ; 13 edxomevw prow KAVOL. 

3. mpos Gedy dore: cf. Hom. Od. xi 302 runny rpos Zyvos exovres ; Pin- 
dar Ol. vii 90 (165) déd0u d€ fou aidovav ydpw | Kat ror’ aotwy Kal roti Eévwr. 
If the words zpos avOpdzawv d0fav éxev ayabyv were not preceded by 6A Bor 
mpos Gedy, tpos avOpwH7rwv would mean without question “in the eyes of 
men.” But zpos O6e@v certainly must mean “through the agency of the 
gods”; therefore zpos av@pwarwv would probably have to the Greek ear the 
meaning ‘through the agency of men.” 

5. yAvkuv: ef. Pindar Pyth. vi 52 ff. yAvxeia 88 ppv | Kal cvprdraow 


c “A nw 5 FF \ I ¢ 
dpirety | peAcooay aueiBetar TpnTov Trovov. 


5. mde: 2.€., OABLos Kat évdokos wr. 

6. aidotov . . . dewov: four times in Homer these two adjectives are 
joined to qualify the same noun: in J/. iii 172 aidotds Tré pol éoor, pire 
Exupé, Oetvos TE; XVI 394 7 pa vY por dew TE Kal aidoin Deds évdov ; Od. 
Vili 22 ws Kev Paijxecor piros ravtecou yévorro | dewvos 7 aidotds Te ; XiV 
234 dervds 7 aidotds Te pera Kpyrecou tervypnv. It seems fairly certain 
that in the present passage Solon has the familiar phrase in mind and that 
he is endeavoring to draw a distinction between the. two words and to define 
them with more precision. 

7. pevis logically placed: the positive desire for money is contrasted 
with the unwillingness to enjoy ill-gotten gains (ipeipw pev . . . ddéKws Oe 
ov). : 

7 ff. Similar ideas are expressed by Hesiod W. and D. 322 ff. and 
Theognis 197 ff. 

8. Ae: gnomic aorist. 

9. ov . . . d@ou: ay is omitted in accordance with the regular Homeric 
practice in general conditional sentences. 

9. apaylyverar: cf. Theogn. 139 oid€ tw avOpdrwv rapaylyverat, doo 
eOeAyn ow. 

9 ff. Cf. Hesiod W. and D. 320 ypypata & ody dpraxra, Gedcdora 70d- 
hov duetvw ; Pindar Mem. viii 17 ov O€0 yap to utevdeis OABos avOpw- 
moot tappovatepos; Pindar Pyth. v 4; Eur, Electra 943, Jon 378, frag. 
354 N. 

11. patwyvrat: the manuscript reading ryz@ow is generally admitted to 
be meaningless here ; but no explanation is offered for its presence in the 
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text, and no really satisfactory emendation is proposed. One circumstance 
leads me to think that the word may perhaps belong where it is, bearing a 
meaning which has not yet been recognized: Euripides clearly had the 
present passage in mind when he wrote frag. 354 (quoted above). But 
tyzav is not, after all, used by Euripides in any unusual sense and does not 
offer any real proof that tiuoow is right in Solon’s line. There is a 
clearly marked contrast between ov pev docx Geo’ in vs. 9 and dv 8 dvdpes 
tywow in vs. ll. The contrast is further emphasized by the phrases 
tp UBpuos and ov Kara Kocpov, Which both describe a process exactly the 
reverse of that indicated by the words ov pév dcx Geo’. Furthermore, in vss. 
11 f. we see wealth figuratively represented as following reluctantly those 
whose methods are dishonest. We need some word which will harmonize 
with this situation. Ahrens’ conjecture periwow has met with the most 
favor, being adopted by Hartung, Hiller-Crusius, and Buchholtz-Peppmiiller. 
Other conjectures are dupOow (Emperius), cvAdocw (Linder), xriscwow 
(Weil), réruwow (Sitzler), powwow (Bergk), tivwow (Tucker, “but the 
money which men pay under tyrannous compulsion”). Stadtmiiller refers 
to Leutsch’s emendation, dvaywow for tiuSow, and says he does not 
know why he did not prefer cvvaywow which is found in Cratesi 5. 
Stadtmiiller himself proposes xiv@owv, because (1) Solon himself (xii 12) 
shows that the kind of wealth which must be most avoided is the property of 
sacred shrines or of the state ; (2) xevety is the regular word for tampering 
with such moneys (Thuc. vi 70; i 24; 1143). The reading adopted in 
the text is my own conjecture and was suggested by vs. 7 of Crates’ parody, 
which is quoted in the note on vs. 1. Nothing is more likely than that 
Crates should have taken this word from Solon’s poem, and no word could 
be more appropriate in the present place. 

11. otxata koopoy: a Homeric phrase. Solon uses it here to mean “ ir- 
regularly,” “unnaturally,” ‘‘ contrary to the regular course of nature.” Such 
a procedure is likely to weaken the fabric of things; orderly and regular 
methods, on the other hand, produce a structure compact and solid €x veatov 
muOmevos €3 KopUpHV. 

12. Bucherer observes that the poet represents wealth as a person vir- 
tuous at bottom, who is misled by wicked men and follows them against his 
will. 

13. dvapioyerar: the personification of the preceding lines continues, 
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when zAovros follows a man reluctantly, it is not long before ary ‘joins 
the party.” The true meaning of the verb in this passage is indicated 
by Dem. liv 8 Kai rovrous repirvyyxavopev. ds 8 dvepexOnuer, eis pev airav, 
dyvas tis, kTA. — two groups of persons unite. Cf. also Herodotus : 199 
ovK agievpevar dvapioyerOar THoL aAAno, “refusing to associate with the 
others.” 

13. dry: the nominative, which has less manuscript authority, is the 
reading of Hartung, Bergk, Hiller-Crusius, and Buchholtz-Peppmiiller. 
Hense prefers the dative. The nominative is better, because, as is shown 
by the quotations given above, dvayioyeoOa is properly used of joining a 
group. In the present instance the group consists of r@ zAovrw and to 
mAovoiv, and ary is naturally taken as the subject. 

14. L.e., & dAcyou ylyverae 7 THs aryns apxyn woTEp Kal 7 TOD TUpds. 

15. dAavpn, avinpy: agree with ary understood. arn, mild and gentle 
at the start, leads to UBpios epya; vBpros épya bring the punishment of 
heaven ; therefore ary is avenpy in the end. 

16. dyv: almost exclusively an epic word ; also found in one line which 
appears twice in Theognis (597, 1243). | 

17. wavrwv epopa tedros: cf. Soph. Hlectra 175 eri péyas oipave | Zeus, 
os €popa wavta kal kpative. Zeus does not fail to observe all that happens 
upon the earth, but he sees all things in their proper relations; and he 
waits till the sequence of events is closed before interfering to adiust the 
wrong (see vss. 25—28). 

17. éefarivys: wind and justice come alike unexpectedly. 

20. avpoddpov: a familiar epithet ; cf. xvi 2 and Hom. //. xii 314; 
Od. iii 495 ; Theogn. 988. 

21. Since the home of the gods has been concealed by clouds from the 
eyes of men, and since the boisterous effect of the wind is first seen upon 
land and sea, it is natural to represent the wind as rising upon the earth and 
making its way upward, dispersing the clouds in its path, till it comes to 
heaven itself. Wilamowitz (1913, p. 264) remarks: ‘“ Der Sturm kommt 
aus der Tiefe: denn nach allgemein griechischer Vorstellung wehen ja die 
Winde im Erdinnern (Tudeéos etvad).” But I doubt if this conception was 
so common that we can assume that it was in Solon’s mind here. 

23. HeAtovo pevos: see note on xiii 1. 

27. aici . . . diapzrepées: a familiar combination in Homer and therefore 
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to be taken together ; cf. Hom. J/. xv 70 éx rod & dv rou éretta raXiwétw 
Tapa vnov | ality éyw Tevxouw Siaprepes. ov negatives the meaning of the 
verb, not the predication. The adverbial phrase modifies the affirmative 
which is produced by the double negative od AeAnbe. 

27. Aé€Anbe: this perfect is not found in Homer but later became com- 
mon. It appears in Semonides vii 9 (H.—-C.): ripvy 8 €& adAutpis Beds yr’ 
dAdrexos | yuvatka, tavtwv Opty? ovd€ puv KakOv AAnbev ovdey ovde Tv 
dpevovov ; Theogn. 121 «dé Pi Aov voos avdpos evi orjPecor AeAHOy | Wvdpds 
eov. In meaning it is not to be distinguished from the present. 

27. ddAtpov: cf. the passage from Semonides just quoted. 

28. és rédos: cf. Soph. Phil. 409 e€oida yap viv wavrds av Adyou KaKod 
| yAwoon Ovyovta Kai tavovpyias, ad ns | wndev Sixarov és TéAos peAXoL 
TOELV. 

29. ot d€ diywow : it is not necessary to change this to e de dvywouy 
as most of the editors do. After 6 wév and 6 8€ the poet would be led by 
the sound to write ot dé even though of is relative and not demonstrative. 
The fact that no grammatical antecedent for of appears in vs. 31 offers only 
a slight anacoluthon. 

30. potpa... Kixn: see note on xxxvii 4. 

31. épya tivovow: tivey is used with the accusative of the thing atoned 
for in Hom. J/. 1 42 ricevay Aavaoi éua daxpva coic. BérAeoow; and Od. 
xxiv 352 ei éredv pyynotipes atdcOarov UBpw éricav. In the verb rivew 
the « is regularly long in epic, but short in Attic. 

31. dvairio. xtA.: if the text is sound, the expression is awkward but 
not impossible. épya, standing alone without a modifier, can hardly mean 
“their guilty deeds.” Feeling, therefore, that ¢pya is incomplete, the 
reader waits for a complement and finds it in tovrwy, which, in spite of the 
strong attraction of zaides, must be taken with é€pya. This interpretation 
makes it unnecessary to resort to emendation. 

32. Of. Tyrtaeus xii 30 (Bergk) : kat zaidwv aides Kai yéevos eforriow ; 
Hom. Od. xiii 144 cot & éori kai é€oriaw riots aii. , 

33 ff. With this whole passage compare the following fragment: of Si- 
monides (85 Bergk; 69 H.-C.), which Wilamowitz (1913, p. 273) thinks 
is by Semonides : 


ev 0€ TO KAXNLTTOV Xios evmrev avnp' 
‘olin Trep PUAAwY yeven, TOln SE Kal avdpar.’ 


4) 
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Tavpot unv Ovnta@v ovact SeEdmeEvoL 

otépvols éyxatébevto’ mdpecti yap édAmls ExaoTa, 
avopav nTe véewy oTHVeov EupveTat. 

Ovntav & ddpa tis avOos éyn ToAUHpatov HRN, 
Kovpov éyov Ovpov TOAN atédeata voel’ 

oute yap éArmlO exe ynpacéuev ovte OaveicOa, 
oud wyins OTav H, PpovTid exer KaparTov. 

VATLOL, ols TAUTH KELTAL VdOS, OVE icacLY 
@s ypovos éo@ Bs Kai Bidtow drLyos 

Ovntois’ adkAa ov TavTa walwv BidTov ToTL Tépya 
Wwuyn TOV ayabav TAHOL yaprCopevos. 

34. This verse offers the chief textual difficulty in the poem and Hense 
marks it as a locus desperatus. Many methods of restoring it. have been 
proposed : for the meaningless és dyvynv, Ahrens suggested evOyvetv, Hartung 
eievéew, Bergk Syvevev or €v dnev, Hermann aivety yv, Schneidewin ed 
petv eis, Linder ndev nv, Valckenaer yvdavey qv, Emperius xedny eis abrod, 
Rost ed cxyoetv avtws, Tucker ed dy éxety avtos, Murray évdevew airs 
(‘“‘indigere sibi videtur”), Riedy eis dvédnv airos, van Leeuwen dewny et’ av- 
tov, Leutsch evdewyy (cf. evdia), ev 8 n&ew aire dofav Exacros exe. The 
favorite emendation, which has been adopted by Hiller-Crusius and Buch- 
holtz-Peppmiiller, is that of Buecheler: ev devyy, “ every man holds a high 
opinion of himself.” Reasons why this is unsatisfactory will be offered 
shortly. First let us consider the movement of thought and the grammati- 
cal relations in the three lines. (1) dyafos and xaxdés are in the singular 
number, whereas if they were to be taken closely with voetwev they would 
naturally be in the plural. It is probable, therefore, that they belong 
rather with the distributive €xaoros and that the second half of vs. 33 is 
closely connected with vs. 34. (2) The phrase ddfav éyerv means properly 
“have a reputation,” not ‘‘have an opinion.”  Bergk claims that it is 
equivalent to doxetv and may bear either meaning. This may be true; but 
it is not certain that the meaning “ have an opinion” is possible and there- 
fore it is less likely to be right here. Compare vs. 4 above. (3) The whole 
of the second half of the poem (excepting the two doubtful lines 39 f.) is 
occupied with an account of the vain efforts of men to mold their own des- 
tiny. Undoubtedly an exaggerated estimate of their own powers accom- 
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panies their efforts. But, as I said, men’s misapprehension of the truth 
about themselves is not mentioned elsewhere except in the one doubtful 
passage. It will be seen that none of the requirements implied in these 
considerations is met by Buecheler’s emendation. Furthermore, it seems to 
me highly improbable that deny could be used with the sense which is here in- 
tended. The reading which I have adopted in the text seems to me to satisfy 
all conditions. @yecv depends upon voedpev (cf. Linder, p. 503 : “ Accedit ser- 
monis error his coniecturis omnibus communis, modum finitum dico (éxet) 
post ade voeduev. Nam quum dictum sit, dde voedpuev (sic sentiemus), expecta- 
tur ¢enfinctivus, quo id enuncietur et uberius explicetur, quod per particulam 
woe ante significatum est.”); the participle évre(vwv, preceding éyev and 
agreeing with its subject, bears greater emphasis than the infinitive, according 
to the familiar Greek idiom ; and atros is taken closely with évretvwv. ade 
refers to a thing which is implicit in the earlier part of the poem, namely 
the disposition of men to disregard the all-seeing eye of Zeus and _ to 
forget that they cannot really be masters of their own destiny. voctpey 
with the infinitive means ‘we intend”; cf. Hom. J/. xxii 235 kat 
padAov voew ppeoi tiunoacba, and xxiv 560 voew 8 Kat airds | “Exropa 
tot Atoat. The words dues dyafos re xaxds te mark the transition 
to the larger theme which is dealt with in the succeeding part of 
the poem. The subject up to this point has been the inevitable ret- 
ribution which comes upon the evil-doer though he may be oblivious 
and feel himself secure. Now the poet expands his law to include all 
men, good and bad alike, and makes it read: No man knows what the 
future may hold nor can he affect his destiny in any important way ; 
his hopes are vain and spring from his ignorance of the impotence 
of man and the omnipotence of God. évre(vwv means “straining every 
nerve”; cf. Eur. Orestes 698 ei § yovxws tis abrov évreivovte pev | yaAav 
izeikot Kaipov evAaovpevos, | tows av éxrvevoeev. Odfav E€xetv means 
“have a name,” ‘‘be somebody ” ; cf. vs. 4. 

35. Cf. Soph. Ant. 615 ff. & yap db) wodAvrAayKtos éXmis rodAols pev 
dvacts avOpOv, ToAAO%s 8 ardta Kovpovowy EpwTwv. 

36. ydoKovres: a somewhat coarse word, more appropriate to iambic 
poetry ; it suggests silliness and stupidity, as well as open-mouthed antici- 
pation; cf. xiv 6. 

36. Kovdats éAriow: “idle dreams of the future.” 
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37. dpyadéyor: a standing epithet of votoo (Hom. Z/. xiii 667 ; Hesiod 
W. and D. 92, Scut. 43). 

38. Kxateppdoaro: a rare word, not in Homer ; once in Hesiod (W. and 
D. 248 & Bacrrjes, duets 8& xatappdlerbe Kai adrot | rivde dixnv). It is 
evidently used by Solon with the same meaning as éppacaro, “plan,” ‘ con- 
trive,” with the object clause as tyujs éora. And yet the hope of success 
that prompts the effort is ill-founded ; human effort will have little effect 
oue way or the other. 

39 f. Bergk proposed to bracket this couplet as foreign to the thought 
of the context. He maintained that it was originally a marginal note on 
vs. 31 and was later introduced into the text. Hense does not bracket the 
lines. Most scholars agree with Bergk — Schneidewin, Hiller-Crusius, Buch- 
holtz-Peppmiller. Linder retains the lines, but says they belong immediately 
after vs. 34 ; in order to make them fit this place he changes aAAos to aAAws 
and kat kadds to cai d€ kadds. The couplet is defended by Schmidt and Rost. 
The former discovers in the whole passage a train of thought which I cannot 
follow and which he himself does not pretend is possible without certain 
unjustifiable emendations. Rost shows clearly by his analysis of the passage 
that the couplet is not impossible; but he does not convince Hiller, who 
still maintains that though the lines are not absolutely impossible it is really 
better to remove them. Weil agrees that the lines are undesirable ; but his 
strophic arrangement would not suffer by their removal, because he would 
then indicate a lacuna after vs. 48, where it would afford a welcome relief 
to a somewhat strained situation. The objections to the couplet are apparent. 
Solon is speaking of xod¢@ar éAmides and he gives many concrete illustrations 
of them. These two lines alone refer to the mistakes which men make, not 
about the future, but about the actual state of affairs in the present. They 
are true and characteristic of Greek thought ; but they are not entirely in 
place in the present passage. In spite of all this I cannot convince myself 
that they should be bracketed. The texture of the whole poem is very 
loosely woven, and it is not at all impossible that Solon himself, quite as 
well as an interpolator, should have introduced them into the composition. 

41. Cf. Mimn. ii 12 wevins 8 épy ddvvynpa were. 

43. ometde 5 ddAoHev drAos: human effort springs from various causes 
and follows various paths. 

45. ix@vdevr’: a Homeric epithet quite unworthy of the important place 
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it occupies, unless it is intended to suggest the dangers to which sailors are 
exposed from man-eating fish! This meaning of the word is denied by 
Ebeling for Homer, having been suggested by Goebel (see Ebeling, Lew. 
Hom. s. v.). Tucker also feels that the word is ‘ quite out of place” (mean- 
ing, I suppose, ‘inappropriate ”) and thinks that it is probably a corruption 
from év6a xai év@. This is very ingenious and I am almost persuaded to 
adopt it in the text. Leutsch thinks the word is given its prominent posi- 
tion to indicate that the people referred to are not traders but fishermen. 
Wilamowitz (1913, p. 261) remarks: “Dass das leere homerische Epi- 
theton iy@voevra so nachklappt, dass der Pentameter, der auch entbehrlich 
ist, ganz tibersprungen wird, ist das starkste Zeichen davon, dass Solon die 
fremde Technik doch nicht beherrscht.” 

46. qedwAnv: once in Homer (J. xxii 244 pndé te dovpwv | éotw pe- 
dwry). For dedwrnv Oeuevos cf. Hom. Od. i 116 oxédacww Oetvar; Soph. 
Ajax 13 crovdnv ov tHvd ; Antig. 151 tov viv Oéobat Anopooivav; Hur. 
Med. 66 ovynv . . . tavde Onoopar wrépt. 

47. yynv réuvwv: this phrase almost invariably means “destroy the trees 
and crops,” and only two or three passages are quoted in which it means 
‘cultivate the soil,” as it does here; e.g., Hom. J/. xiii 707 réwe 8 re 
téAcov dapovpys ; Aesch. frag. 196 ty’ ovr’ adporpov ovTe yaropos | Téewver di- 
KEAN’ apovpav. 

47. zodvdévdpeov: with ynv ; this word is used frequently in Hom. Od. 
xxiii and xxiv as an epithet of aypos, Odysseus’ farm outside the town. In 
ancient agriculture there was no strict division into field and orchard. 

47. eis éveavrov: “throughout the year,” ‘‘the year round”; cf. Hom. 
Il. xxi 444 dr "Aynvope Aaopedovre | tap Atos €APovres Ontevoapev eis eve- 
avtov | picO@ éxi pyro. There is no adequate support for taking the phrase 
in the sense ‘‘ year after year,” ‘‘ year in, year out.” 

48. Xarpever: properly ‘ work for hire,” but probably Solon is not 
thinking only of laborers employed by others. He means rather to suggest 
the drudgery which is forced upon the farmer by his relentless occupation. 

48, rotow: the relative pronoun, its antecedent being aAAos; cf. Plat. 
ep. 554 a Abyunpos ye tus, Av 8 éye, Ov Kal aro TavTos TEpLovatay TroLov- 
pevos, Onoavporoids dvyp* ovs 84 Kal érauvel TO 7ANOos. 

48. Kapri’ dpotpa: found also in Hom. Hymn to Dem. 308. 

48. roiow Kaprvr dpotpa peda: ‘‘plowmen,” a generic term for - 
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farmers or husbandmen. Their special task is to till the soil (ynv réuvev) 
whether with a plow or aspadeorahoe. It is not possible to discern two 
types of farm labor here, as some do — work in the orchard and work in the 
field (rotow being taken as demonstrative and equivalent to aAas 8€). 

49. Cf. Hom. Od. vi 232 ds 8 ore Tis ypuodv reptyevera dpyvpw avnp 
| (pus, ov “Hoaoros dedaev kat Iladdds “AOHvy | TéEXVQV TavTOInV, XapievTa 
dé epya TeXelet. 

51. Cf. Archilochus frag. 1, 2 (H.-C.) kat Movoéwv épardy dapov 
eTLOTAPEVOS. 

D1. EvdAA€yerar Biorov is to be understood as the predicate of aAAos in 
vs. 51 as also of dAXos in vs. 50. ‘‘Naturlich ist das eine Harte,” says 
Wilamowitz, who first proposed this construction (1913, p. 261), “wieder 
ein Zeichen unvollkommener Technik.” Bergk claims that émrurrapevos 
is equivalent to a finite verb (é€ricrdpevos éore or ériorarar) and justifies 
the construction by Hom. Od. xi 606; he thinks zdpa is a corruption 
for an original @iAa or xaAa but he prints wapa in his text. Hense 
thinks that the efforts to restore a finite verb have been futile, and 
mentions with approval the suggestion made to him personally by Erwin 
Rohde that a whole couplet has fallen out after émiorapevos. Linder 
keeps Movodwy and removes 7épa as an intruded gloss. But it is hard to 
see how apa could be a gloss upon anything, and the rhythm of the line 
GAXos “Odvpriddov Movodwv doepa ddaxOe/s is objectionable. Various 
emendations have been offered: d:dax0y for didaybe’s (Grotius), AaBe for 
mapa (Hermann), etc. Hartung’s dédexrae for ddayGe’s has much to recom- 
mend it. It supplies a finite verb and removes the awkward phrase d@pa 
ddaxGeis ; and Hartung points out that dvdayde’s may be a gloss on dae/s in 
vs. 50. But we are not justified in resorting to emendation. 

52. codins perpov: “the fullness of art.” The English word “ art,” 
used without an attributive, frequently means the particular art of painting; 
similarly the Greek word coda means the art of poetical and musical com- 
position. This meaning is not found in Homer or Hesiod ; but Theognis has 
it (770): xpi Movoéwy Oeparovra Kal dyyedov, el Te reptocoy | eide‘y, co pins 
pn pbovepov reXeBecv. It is also common in Pindar (e.g., O/.i 120). The phrase 
codins metpov appears also in Theogn. 876 ris 8 dy érawjoa peérpov éywv 
godins; in a couplet which has been preserved in a fragment of Aristotle, and 
which has been unreasonably attributed to Pindar (Pindar frag. 328 Christ) : 
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Xaipe dis HByoas kat dis tadhov avtiBoAnoas, | “Hoi0d’, avOpdzrors perpov éxwv 
copias ; and again in a couplet which is inscribed on the Tabula Iliaca in 
the Capitoline Museum © o/Ac rat @e0d ]wpynov pabe taki ‘Opypor, | odpa 
duels taons pétpov éxys copias. There is a somewhat similar phrase in the 
couplet which is assigned by Suidas to Pigres (s. v.): Myvwy daed:, 6<4, 
IInrniade » “AytARos, | Motoa, od yap maons melpat exeus cop'ns. UWomer 
has the phrase 7Bys pérpov a number of times (e.g., 2d. xi 225), and it is 
regarded as little more than a periphrasis for 78. Evidently werpov means 
something like “a definite amount”; not an incomplete or imperfect thing ; 
a real whole, however small. 

D4. éyvw: se. 6 pavtis. Though ’AvéddXov is the grammatical subject 
of the preceding sentence, pavtiy is the most prominent word and readily 
becomes the grammatical subject of the new sentence. 

54 f. It should be observed that Solon does not question the ability of 
prophets to foretell the future; but he maintains that such foreknowledge is 
powerless to thwart the course of fate. 

5D. ovvopaptyowou: a very uncommon word and apparently without 
parallel in this figurative sense. The simple verb is used in a somewhat 
similar way by Euripides in Bacch. 923, where Dionysus says to the crazed 
Pentheus 6 Oeds épapret, tpdcbev Oy ovk evpevys, | evozrovdos Hyiv. There are 
probably two meanings intended here, one for Pentheus and the other for 
the audience. The audience understands the words to mean ‘the god is 
our companion,” as indeed he was; Pentheus understands them to mean 
“‘the god is favorable to us.” The figure is a particularly happy one when 
it is applied to the inspiration of a prophet. 

56. Ta popotpa pioerar: this meaning of pieoOat, ‘‘ prevent,” ‘ hinder,” 
is not common, but it is found in Hom. Od. xxiii 244 vixra pev év repary 
dodtyyv sxev, “HO 8 atre | picar er ‘Oxeavd ypvadbpovov; in Pindar 
Isth. viii (vii) 53 rat pov pvovrd mote paxas evapiuBporov | épyov év zedio 
Kopvooovra ; and in Thue. v 63 (he promised) épyw ayabd picecOar Tas 
aitias OT paTEvoapevos. 

56. tepa: “sacrificial victims,” evidently used with the post-Homeric 
implication that omens were drawn from the internal organs. 

57 ff. Daremberg (1869, p. 8) has the following to say concerning the 
present passage: ‘C’est done parmi les métiers, ou, si l’on trouve le mot 
trop dur, parmi les arts que Solon range la médecine ; loin de lui accorder 
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une trés grande puissance, il voudrait la soumettre 4 la décision aveugle du 
Destin ou & la volonté plus éclairée des dieux ; il réserve méme une partie de 
sa confiance pour ces attouchements magiques auxquels les anciens attribu- 
aient tant d’efficacité dans la guérison des maladies.” 

57. Ila@vos: Watjwv, the Olympian physician, is mentioned three 
times by Homer (//. v. 401, 899 ; Od. iv 232), and in the Odyssey he is 
the progenitor of the race of physicians. He is not identical with Apollo in 
Homer, though in later times his name becomes an epithet of Apollo. Cf. 
also Pindar Pyth. iv 270 écoi 8 iarip emxarpdratos, Taay b€ cou Tipe 
aos. 

57. woXAvpapudxov: cf. Hom. Zl. xvi 28 inrpol rodAvdappaxor. 

58. inrpoc: predicate to adAou. 

58. rédos: “ control of the issues.” 

58. Cf. Theogn. 660 Oeoi yap rou vepecdo’, oto éxeore TEAos. 

60. Avoatro: the middle means “‘ bring about their relief,” 2.e., through 
the medium of curative agents, rather than actually “relieve,” which is the 
meaning of the active. 

61. rov 6: substantive, as if rov wey had preceded. 

61. xvxapevoy: this was emended to kaxovpevov by Lobeck in a note 
on Soph. Ajax 309. Hiller-Crusius and Buchholtz-Peppmuller print xaxov- 
pevoy Without a comment. Hense retains kvxwpevov. There is no sufticient 
argument for the change ; and the last touch of certainty is given to the 
manuscript reading by a comparison of Archilochus frag. 62, 1 (H.-C.) Oupé, 
fin, aunxavoice kyOecw KUKO[MEVE. 

62. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 848 f. évratOa 84 oe Zeds riOnow Eudpova | 
érapav atapBet yetpt Kat Orywy povov, and my discussion of the meaning of 
this passage in ‘‘ Epaphos and the Egyptian Apis,” Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. 
Phil. II, 81 ff. 

64. A familiar sentiment, admirably expressed. The irony of dépa 
aduxta is thoroughly Greek. 

65-70. These lines reappear, with certain variants, in the corpus of 
Theognis, and Williams regards the Theognidean version as a popular re- 
vision of Solon’s poem. He further remarks that ‘the verses in their 
original form (z.e., Solon’s) are more in keeping with the views of Theognis 
himself.” 


65. ovd€ tis oldev KTA.: this idea is a commonplace in Greek literature. 
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The closing anapests of Sophocles’ Ajax may be quoted as a succinct expres- 
sion of it: % woAAd Bpotots ear idovow yvovar' zpiv idely 0 ovdels pavris 
TOv pEeAAOVTWY, O TL mpage. 

66. 4 peAAXa oxnoew: there is difficulty in determining what idiom is 
employed here, and what is to be understood as the subject of wéAAe. The 
possibilities are presented in the following passages: (1) Hom. J/. xvi 378 
IlarpoxAos 8 7 tActorov dpivopevoy ide Aaov, | TH Pp’ EX SpoxAnoas ; XXiii 
422 ri ‘p’ eixev MevéXaos ; here é€yecy with an adverb like 7 or ty means 
“to direct one’s chariot in a certain course”; (2) Hom. Od. ix 279 oan 
EOXESS» bere evepyea vna; Aristoph. Yrogs 188 Xapwv. rtaxews ewBarve. 
Awyvoos. Trot oxnoev doxels; €s KOpakas dvTws ; here vaty oyelv or oxely 
alone means “to land,” “to touch at a certain point in a voyage,” a common 
nautical expression ; (3) Soph. Phil. 1336 as 8 oida tatra tyd exovT eyo 
dpdow; Ajax 684 GAN audi pev rovroow eb cynoe ; here éxew is used in 
the familiar idiom with an adverb of manner. The first of these three may 
be immediately ruled- out because it implies z¢ntenteonal direction of the 
course, an idea which is inappropriate in the present passage. The second 
idiom is the one generally accepted. Schneidewin significantly compares the 
passage from the /rogs ; Bucherer paraphrases, ‘‘wohin er steuern, zu wel- 
chem Ziel er gelangen wird”; Kynaston, ‘‘ where they come to shore.” 
Two things are to be said in favor of this interpretation: 7 is primarily an 
adverb of direction, giving the course to be followed ; and cxyynoev is the 
aoristic future, corresponding to the very form (oyxetv) which is used in the 
nautical phrase. But it seems extremely doubtful whether Solon would have 
used this nautical metaphor without making sure that it would be under- 
stood ; there would have been some hint in the context to guide the reader’s 
thought. As it is, there is none ; and the idiom of the type ovrws eye is 
too familiar to be gainsaid. Furthermore, the propriety of both the adverb 
7 and the aoristic cyjoew is neatly proved by the two quotations from 
Sophocles. It is to be concluded, then, that Solon is using the same idiom 
which appears in the ‘passage from the Ajax, the verb in each case being re- 
garded as impersonal. Cf. Herodotus i 32 oxoreew d€ xpi tavTos xpyparos 
THV redevTHyy Kn aToByoerat. 

66. Gomperz thinks that the last word is wrong. An undertaking does 
not begin ; a man begins an undertaking. He would change dpxopevov to 
apxouevos referring to Soph. frag. 747 N. épyou d€ mavrds qv Tis apxnrat 
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Kad@s, | kal Tas TeAevTas €iKds eo? ovtws éxewv. He seems to think the 
word oxyoew refers to driving, “die Ziigel unserer Hand entgleiten konnen.” 
67. ov mpovojcas : ‘“ unawares,” not ‘because he fails to use foresight.” 

69. epi wdvra: a common phrase in Solon, “in every regard” (xiii 6, 
xv 11). 

70. ékAvow adpoovvys : since appooivy is the cause of arn, the removal 
of ddpoovvyn prevents the development of ary. Compare Christ’s words to 
the man suffering from a physical disease: ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 

71-76. See pages 12 ff. 

71. réppa: the “goal” towards which men strive in the race for 
wealth. 

71. wedhacpevov: v.e., pavepov; cf. Lysias x 19: “Oca b& repacpe- 
vws roAodvta (quoted from the laws of Solon) . . . 76 pev redacpevws 
€att havep@s, toAcioGar de BadiLew. 

71. ‘‘In the pursuit of wealth there is no fixed goal visible from the 
start.” The distant object of one’s effort constantly recedes while one gives 
chase. 

71. Cf. Plut. de cupiditate divitiarum 4,524e: rhv dé poxexny exetvnv 
(t.e., reviav, “ imaginary poverty ”) od« av éuarAnoevay asravtes ovTe LOvTEs OUT” 
dro0avovres. GOev ev zpos TovTovs A€AEKTAL ITO TOD SoAWvos ‘zAovToV O 
ovdev KTA. 

72. Biov: “means of living,” ‘ wealth.” 

73. tis Gv Kkopéceev aravtas: ‘‘what amount of wealth would be 
sufficient to satisfy the greed of all?” A reflection upon the appalling 
magnitude of the sum produced by uniting the desires of all individuals in 
the community. There is a full stop at the end of this line. The next 
three lines repeat in a brief and pointed manner the principle enunciated in 
vss. 11 ff. 

74 f. Wealth does indeed come as a gift from the gods; but it is not an 
unmixed blessing. Not infrequently the rich man is punished for his greed 
by Zeus who employs as his instrument the dry which is bred out of the 
riches themselves. Such ary, whose chief symptom is a limitless lust for 
money, is infectious, and when one case appears in a community, it is certain 
that others will soon appear. Thus adAore aAXos exer repeats the idea 
suggested by dzavras in vs. 73, that avarice is often epidemic. 

75. e€ airav: éx tév Kepdav. Some find the antecedent of airay in 
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@vnroto’, and claim that the pronoun is emphatic here: “good gifts come 
from the immortals,” says Kynaston, ‘‘ but mischief and infatuation from 
men’s own willfulness.” But the unemphatic position of the airéy, the ease 
with which it is referred to xépdea, and the statement which follows (jv 
drotav Zeds wen), all argue against this view. 

75. dvadaiverau: cf. Hom. Ll. xi 174 ry 82 7 in avadaiverar aizds 
6A€O pos. 

76. adAdAore dAXos: that this phrase is sound in spite of the hiatus is 
shown by xvii 4, Hom. Od. iv 236, Hesiod W. and D. 713, Theogn. 318, 
992. Cf. also Archilochus frag. 9, 7 (H.-C.) dAdore 8 ddXos exer TAd€ (2.¢., 
misfortune). 


ON THE STROPHIC STRUCTURE OF XL 


In 1862 Henri Weil published in a German periodical an article in 
which he claimed to have discovered in the longest of Solon’s eleginc poems 
unmistakable evidence of strophic structure, and maintained that it was 
highly probable that other elegies, if they had survived, would show the 
same characteristics. In the present poem he discovers the following 
divisions: part I, consisting of vss. 1-32; part II, vss. 33-64; part III, 
vss. 65-76. It will be observed that the first two parts are of equal length, 
each consisting of 32 verses; the third part, of 12 verses, is an epode. 
Furthermore, he discerns subdivisions within these parts. The first and 
second parts are composed each of four groups of four elegiac couplets ; the 
third part is composed of two groups of three couplets. 

Now the symmetry of this apparent structure is extremely attractive in 
itself and is recommended to the favor of scholars in an essay characterized 
by the author’s usual grace. One is disposed at first to accept it unre- 
servedly. 

The first effect of Weil’s discovery was an unfortunate one. If Weil 
could find a symmetrical structure in the poem, why should not another 
scholar discover another symmetrical structure therein, of a different kind ? 
This is what was done by von Leutsch in 1872. The German scholar 
begins by pointing out that there is no good reason why the divisions in the 
poem should be where Weil had found them: they could be placed equally 
well elsewhere. Then he proceeds to demonstrate at great length that the 
poem is really a vouos xifapwdixds with seven parts, of the type invented by 
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Terpander. The absurdity of this suggestion will be apparent to any one 
who reads the argument of its erudite but stupid author, and has been re- 
jected with ridicule by all. 

Two years later, in 1874, Otto Hense came to the defense of Weil’s 
scheme, but he really presented no new argument. He proposed an emen- 
dation (wo6et for doce? in vs. 39) in order to save the couplet which was 
necessary for the symmetry, but which Weil, following Bergk, had been dis- 
posed to reject as spurious. 

Bergk, in his fourth edition (1882), rejected Weil’s scheme, explicitly 
but without argument ; and Wilhelm Clemn, in an article published the next 
year, heartily approved of Bergk’s decision. Clemm’s reason for rejecting 
the plan was that Weil had not really divided the poem in the right places. 
The introductory prayer, for example, ends not with vs. 8, but with vs. 6; 
the second part consists of vss. 34-63, not 33-64 ; and the couplets of this 
second part may be readily grouped in other ways than that proposed by Weil. 

What are we to think of Weil’s scheme? First of all, it has not been 
pointed out by any of these scholars that it is essentially improbable, I 
think I may say impossible, for any strophic arrangement in a Greek poem 
to be based primarily on divisions in the subject matter and its grammatical 
expression. Metrical structure is independent of subject matter and gram- 
mar, though, of course, not inharmonious with them. As for the divisions 
of the nome, we do not know on what principle they were made ; but it is 
almost certain that they were based upon musical, if not metrical form, and 
not upon the substance of the thought. This observation seems to me 
sufficient to convince us that there is no truth in the proposed scheme, that 
is, that Solon did not consciously produce the symmetrical arrangement 
which Weil saw and which we can see, like a picture in the flames, when 
Weil points it out. The true divisions of the poem, which are not always 
just as Weil constitutes them, correspond to the paragraphs in prose dis- 
course. No Greek could compose a poem without a certain architectonic 
sense which would produce a symmetry sometimes indefinable but always 
perceptible. But Greek metrical form is not so vague a thing as that: it 
is precise and unmistakable. The only metrical form in the present poem 
is that of the elegiac couplet. Croiset has shown, with fine critical insight, 
both the truth and the falsehood of Weil’s theory. His statement leaves 
nothing more to be said. 
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XLI 


The chapter in which Stobaeus records this fragment contains many 
other quotations from the poets in which the same melancholy view of hu- 
man life is expressed. Note especially Theogn. 167 f.”AXX’ aAAw kaxov 
éott, TO 8 arpexés OABws ovdels | dvVOpdrwv .drdcovs HEeAvos Kafopa; and 
441 ovdels yap mavr éoti mavoABeos. 

1. paxaps: an Aeolic form which was restored by Stephanus in order 
to justify the long ultima; the word is found in Aleman frag. 42 (H.-C.). 
The quantity might be obtained by prolonging the liquid p, but in Homer 
this license is allowed only in cases where the final syllable of a word ending 
with a short vowel is made long before the initial liquid of the next word. 


XLII 
Reference: Clapp (1910). 


Aurapy : this adjective was a common epithet of Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury, and the Athenians took particular satisfaction in it. The first appear- 
ance of it in association with the name of Athens is in Pindar Jsthm. ii 20 
tats Niapats ev AOavats; and frag. 76 (Christ) © rai Aapat kat iooré 
davor kat dovdino., | “EAXAddos Eperopa, kretval “APavar, | darpoviov rT0AceOpov. 
If, as seems likely, the present quotation from Solon is drawn from a pas- 
sage descriptive of Athens, the famous epithet is a hundred years older than 
has previously been suspected. ‘The exact meaning of the word as an epithet 
of Athens is doubtful; Clapp argues that it refers to the brilliance of the 
atmosphere ; but the present fragment may lend some weight to the opinion 
that it refers to the soil as the source of life. 

kovpotpogos : this word is used of Ithaca in Hom. Od. ix 27 rpnyet 
GAN’ aya Kovpotpodos. Whether in Solon’s poem it was an epithet of 
the personified Earth (I), of course it is impossible to say. For the per- 
sonified kovpotpodos, see Jane E. Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 267 fi. 


XLII 


Photius states that xvyyavey was used by Solon in the sense of éze- 
évat, While Suidas’ statement is that it was so used in the time of Solon 
‘(ot wept SorAwva). In what way the words are synonymous is not clear. 
Though xvyxdvew or xcxaveuv is not infrequent in elegiac and iambic poets, it 
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never seems to bear any of the recognized meanings of ére&cévai. Probably, 
as Bergk remarks, the word was. used in an ancient law. It may have 
meant ‘‘to catch one’s enemy,” ‘‘to bring about his conviction,” a common 
meaning of ézefvévar. 


XLIV 


povs was the name of a small tree, the sumach, or its fruit. Apparently 
the word is here a neuter, which may have been the form used for seasoning 
which was made from the fruit. It may have been in the poem from which 
XXIX, Xxx, and xxxili are all probably drawn. 


XLV 


This fragment is included in the collections of Gaisford, Schneidewin, and 
Hartung, but not in those of Bergk and Hiller-Crusius. It consists of a 
single iambic trimeter, and cannot, of course, be part of an elegiac couplet as 
the Paroemrographi assert. Hartung is probably right in saying that 
though these words themselves are not Solon’s own, a similar sentiment Was 
expressed in one of his elegiac poems. Gaisford, however, thinks é€Aeye/wy 
is a corruption for iapBwv or iroOnKar. 


XLVI 


This fragment is included in the collections of Hartung, Bergk, and 
Hiller-Crusius, but not in those of Gaisford and Schneidewin. The name 
of Solon is not mentioned in connection with it in any of the testimonia, 
and the assignment of it to Solon by the scholiast on Plato is uncertain. 


APPENDIX 1 


SALAMIS 


There is no difference of opinion about the fact that Salamis 
came into the power of Athens at some time early in the sixth 
century. The questions at issue are these: Did this important 
event happen before or after the cardinal date of Solon’s ar- 
chonship? Had Athens ever been in possession of the island 
before ? Was the conquest effected by Solon or by Pisistratus or 
by some other? What is to be thought of the ancient tradition 
which related with full circumstantial detail the manner of its 
acquisition through the efforts of Solon ?! 

The most important text bearing upon these matters is in 
Plutarch’s Life of Solon (chaps. 8-10). 

From this passage we learn, in the first place, that there 
was known in ancient times a poem by Solon, in elegiac verse, 
entitled “Salamis,” consisting of one hundred lines. It is 
probable that it was still extant in the time of Plutarch, because 
Plutarch’s judgment of its merit seems to rest upon his own 
reading. He quotes the first two lines; three other couplets, of 
which two are successive, are preserved by Diogenes Laertius. 
We have, therefore, only eight verses, or four couplets, from the 
entire poem; but Plutarch and his predecessors had the whole 
hundred. | 

This poem was probably the most authoritative document 
in the possession of ancient historians concerning the Athenian 

1 A condensed review of the whole subject may be found in Busolt (1895, 
pp. 215-222, 247, 248), with full bibliographical references. The most important 
monograph is that of Toepffer (1886). Kirchner (1903), Lehmann-Haupt 
(1912), and De Sanctis (1912), adopting various views advocated by earlier 


writers, have not contributed anything of importance to the discussion. Refer- 
ence to Beloch (1913) will be made later. 
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efforts to capture Salamis. The eight verses which are still be- 
fore our eyes tell us something ; the ninety-two lost verses must 
have told much more. If we are tempted to reject hastily cer- 
tain features of the story, we should remember that this authen- 
tic document could have preserved inviolate, under the seal of 
metrical form, a more or less circumstantial record of the condi- 
tions under which the poem was composed. What we learn 
from the extant fragments and what we are to think of the 
events which preceded the publication are questions which have 
been discussed elsewhere (pp. 39 ff.). It remains to examine 
the rest of Plutarch’s narrative. 

It will be observed that Plutarch’s two accounts of the cam- 
paign against Salamis are highly circumstantial and of an un- 
questionably legendary cast. There is no known way in which 
such stories as these could have been transmitted from the age 
of Solon to the Attic chroniclers of the fifth century, except by 
irresponsible oral tradition. Each story, as a whole, must be 
rejected. But there may be embedded in them fragments of 
truth which have a better claim on our credence. 

The first story appears in several other authors besides Plu- 
tarch. The earliest of these is Aeneas Tacticus of Stymphalus 
(circa 362 B.C.), who tells what is manifestly the same story, 
but with very striking differences (Comm. Pol. iv 8 ff.). In 
Plutarch, Solon is the commander and Pisistratus is his lieuten- 
ant; in Aeneas, Pisistratus is in command and there is no 
mention whatever of Solon. In Plutarch, the scene is laid at 
Cape Colias, a promontory southeast of Piraeus and Phalerum ; 
in Aeneas, it is laid at Eleusis. In Plutarch, the Athenians, 
after the success of their stratagem, sail forth and capture 
Salamis; in Aeneas, they sail for Megara, and, pretending they 
are Megarians bringing back the Athenian women as captives, 
deceive the Megarians and inflict great losses upon them. 
Thus, in the earliest extant form of the story, all connection 
with Solon and Salamis is absent. 
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Justinus, in his epitome of Pompeius Trogus, tells the story 
again (ii 7 f.). Here, as in Aeneas, the initiative is taken by 
the Megarians, who desire to avenge themselves for the capture 
of Salamis, which has already occurred. Again the scene is 
laid in Eleusis, and Pisistratus is in command. Justinus adds 
that Pisistratus almost succeeded in capturing Megara, and that 
the glory of this achievement served him as a stepping stone to 
the tyranny. 

A version similar to that of Aeneas and Justinus appears also 
in the Strategemata of Frontinus (ii 9, 9). 

Plutarch’s version, on the other hand, with Cape Colias, 
Solon, and Salamis, is found again in the Strategemata of 
Polyaenus (i 20, circa 163 A.D.). But here Pisistratus is not 
mentioned at all, not even as Solon’s heutenant.! 

Evidently we have in this story a commonplace of strategy 
which could be told as well of one captain as of another, and no 
argument is needed to prove that it is of no historical value. 
It could be told equally well of Pisistratus, who, as we know, 


captured Nisaea, the port of Megara (Herodotus 1 59), and of 


Solon, who was the reputed conqueror of Salamis. To which 
name it was first attached, it is impossible to say with assurance. 

The search for the genesis of such a legend is alluring but 
likely to be futile. Toepffer (pp. 22 ff.) offers a solution of 
the problem as follows: He cites a number of texts to show 
that events similar to those which form the basis of the story 
were supposed to have occurred at Brauron on the east coast of 
Attica, and since Brauron was the home of Pisistratus, he con- 
cludes that the story was first told of Pisistratus at Brauron. 
Later, when Pisistratus had distinguished himself in the war 
with Megara, the scene was transferred to Eleusis. Still later, 
when the fame of Solon had been greatly augmented by the 


1 For the interdependence of these ancient authorities, see Toepffer, pp. 6 ff. 
He takes for granted (p. 22) that the version of Aeneas, Trogus-Justinus, and 
Frontinus is the earlier, and that of Plutarch and Polyaenus the later. This is 
probable but can hardly be regarded as certain. 
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tradition that he was the conqueror of Salamis, the story was 
transferred to him. ‘The several steps by which this last trans- 
ference was effected are explained by Busolt (1895, p. 219, foot- 
note) as follows. The Thesmophoria which were celebrated at 
Halimus, near Cape Colias, bore sufficient resemblance to the 
ritual of the women at Eleusis to carry the story over to 
Halimus. Then, since Megara was not accessible from Cape 
Colias, the object of the Athenian attack was changed from 
Megara to Salamis. Lastly, since Solon was the reputed con- 
queror of Salamis, he became the leading figure in the new 
version of the story and Pisistratus, who could not be left out, 
was degraded to the rank of his heutenant. 

This is highly ingenious but quite unconvincing and unsup- 
ported by any real evidence. Furthermore, the events which 
took place at Brauron bear only a superficial resemblance to 
those at Eleusis or Cape Cohas. The essential feature — the 
disguise of young men in women’s garments — is entirely ab- 
sent. The only point of similarity is that in both cases the 
women were engaged in a religious ceremonial ; but in the one 
case, at Brauron, they were actually seized and carried off; in 
the other, the attempt to seize them was made the occasion for 
a clever ruse. 

Until its origin can be more convincingly demonstrated, it 
is reasonable to assume that the story is a folk tale which could 
be told of any military hero, and that it has no discoverable 
foundation in fact. It was localized at Eleusis and Cape Colias 
probably because women’s festivals were held in those places. 
It may conceivably have originated in some piece of ritual 
which required that men should be disguised as women,! but it 
is quite as likely that the stratagem of the disguise was an 


1 One is reminded of the écyodépo., the two boys who were dressed in 
women’s clothes and marched at the head of the procession from Athens to 
Phalerum at the festival of the Oschophoria. It is significant that the cult of 
Athena Sciras, in connection with which the festival was celebrated, was brought 
to Phalerum from Salamis. 
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original invention, either of the story teller or of some unknown 
captain. In any case, it must be ruled out of court as evidence 
for the history of the conquest of Salamis. 

Plutarch’s second account is of a different sort, and though 
it contains a legend hke that in the first account, it contains 
more besides. ! 

Toepfter (pp. 7 ff.) claims that the legend came into exist- 
ence at a time long subsequent to the conquest of Salamis. 
His argument may be summarized as follows: The city of 
Salamis on the northeastern shore of the island was founded by 
the Athenians after their occupation. The old city of Salamis 
lay on the south side of the island facing Aegina. But Solon’s 
landing is supposed to have been made on the coast facing 
Attica. Now since the attack on the city, in order to be suc- 
cessful, must be sudden and unexpected, the author of the story 
must have been thinking of new Salamis. ‘Therefore, since old 
Salamis, the city actually seized by the Athenians, was for- 
gotten, the story must have been invented long after the 
conquest. 

Two criticisms may be brought against this argument. In 
the first place, if Athens was fighting to recover Salamis, which, 
as we have seen, may have been the case, the new city might 
already have been built during a previous Athenian occupation. 
In the second place, there is nothing to prove that Solon was 
supposed to have landed nearer the new city. ‘The only evi- 
dence for this is Wilamowitz’ proposed reading of @vportay for 
the manifestly corrupt reading EvSovav which appears in the 
manuscripts. Furthermore, Toepfter himself claims to prove 
(pp. 11 ff.) that the promontory of Sciradium lay on the south 
side of the island, and it was here that the ceremony was per- 
formed which Plutarch accepts as a confirmation of the whole 
story. 


1 The stratagem which forms the kernel of this second account is also re- 
ported by Aelian V. H. vii 19. According to Toepffer (p. 4), his narrative is 
derived from the same source which was used by Plutarch. 
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It is not necessary, however, to resort to such fine-drawn 
arguments in order to convince ourselves that we are dealing 
with a legend. Plutarch himself betrays the truth, as Toepfter 
himself saw (p. 18), by his citation of the religious ceremony in 
support of the credibility of the legend, which may be set down 
without hesitation as an aetiological myth. It is altogether 
natural that this piece of martial ritual should have been 
associated with Solon and the capture of the island where the 
ritual was performed, especially in view of the temple of Enya- 
lius, about which more will be said later. 

The Delphic oracle need not detain us. It can be rejected 
immediately as a forgery. But it is interesting to note that it 
must have been composed at a time when the method of burial 
was regarded as important evidence in support of the Athenian 
claim to the island. Now Plutarch informs us in the next 
chapter that this very evidence was adduced by Solon before 
the Spartan board of arbitration. If, as is probable, the argu- 
ments which were advanced by the Athenians in the court of 
arbitration, and indeed the arbitration proceedings themselves, 
belong to a much later period, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the oracle was an invention of the fifth century or later. 

We are now left with two features in this second account 
which cannot lightly be set aside as fictitious: the Athenian 
decree calling for five hundred volunteers for the campaign and 
promising them complete autonomy in the government of the 
island in the event of its capture, and the foundation by Solon 
of a temple in honor of Enyalius. Neither of these statements 
is involved in the legend itself, and both deserve independent 
consideration. : 

The decree calling for five hundred volunteers is a thing for 
which Greek historians could have had authentic testimony.} 
In the first place, there may well have been a stone, set up in 


1 Toepffer (p. 19, footnote 1) thinks that the number of cleruchs (500) is a 
true record of some settlement. But it is uncritical suspicion for him to deny, 
as he does, without proof that it had anything to do with Solon. 
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Athens or in Salamis, bearing a decree passed by the Athenians 
after the conquest of Salamis, in which was formally recorded 
the political status of the five hundred men who had offered 
themselves as volunteers. It is difficult otherwise to account for 
the exact number five hundred, and for Plutarch’s inclusion of 
a comparatively unpicturesque detail like this in the midst of a 
more lively narrative, which is otherwise altogether religious in 
its origin. In the second place, if five hundred volunteers were 
called and given their political independence in Salamis, their 
descendants would inevitably have formed the aristocracy of the 
island and would have sedulously preserved the tradition of the 
origin of their high estate, whether orally from father to son or 
in written records, similar to those of Athenian phratries. The 
statement, therefore, about the five hundred volunteers is not to 
be rejected on the ground that there could have been no authen- 
tic record of such a matter. That there was such a record, of 
course we cannot say; but it is much, where our footing is so 
uncertain, to be able to discern a possible path by which reliable 
information concerning the event in question could have de- 
scended to the time of written history.? 

Now if we are convinced that Plutarch’s statement is not 
necessarily a legendary specter, but may possibly be real flesh 
and blood, we should next consider whether or not it is histori- 
cally probable. If the conquest of Salamis was really carried 
through by the efforts of Solon, is it likely that the method 
employed would have been that indicated by the decree calling 
for five hundred volunteers and offering political independence 
in the event of success? The answer is emphatically in the 
affirmative. In the first place, a foreign war at this moment 
would have done much to relieve the tensity of domestic affairs 
in Athens. We know that Solon urged the prosecution of the 
campaign; conjecture need go no farther than to suggest what 


1 The words dc01 wh SiepOdpnoay év TH udxyn wavras Vrocrbvdous apjKev Suggest 
the possibility of an inscribed record. 
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may have been his motives. In the second place, an army re- 
cruited in this way, fighting at once for their own personal ad- 
vantage and for the glory of Athens, would have thus offered a 
double hope of success. Salamis could be held for Athens, the 
Megarians could be shut inside their own port of Nisaea, and the 
sea would be open for Athenian commerce. The extraordinary 
compatibility of these two statesmanlke aims justifies us in 
attaching the greatest importance to Plutarch’s statement about 
five hundred volunteers. 

We now come to the other feature of Plutarch’s second 
account of the campaign. Near the spot on the coast of Salamis 
where the religious ceremonial was performed, says Plutarch, 
stands the temple of Enyalius which was founded by Solon. 
The form of this sentence deserves attention: a definite temple 
is referred to (70 tepov) as if it were well known, and the verb 
is in the present tense. Either Plutarch had seen it, or, at any 
rate, he had no doubt of its existence. The foundation of it by 
Solon is mentioned as if that, too, were a matter of common 
knowledge. It is the locality of the temple which Plutarch 
emphasizes: its proximity to the scene of the ritual is proof to 
him that Solon, who founded the temple, also had a part in the 
proceedings which engendered the ritual. The temple and its 
foundation stand quite outside the aetiological myth. 

But how could Plutarch or his sources know that this 
temple had been founded by Solon? Surely nothing is simpler. 
Literary evidence or tradition need not be called on here. A 
dedicatory inscription set up within the precinct would be the 
best proof of all. And if the temple was so founded by Solon, 
such an inscription could hardly have been lacking. Of course 
we cannot be sure. ‘There may have been simply a popular 
tradition in Salamis that Solon was the founder of the shrine. 
But, at any rate, this temple again cannot be overlooked in 
assembling the evidence touching the question whether Solon 
was concerned in the conquest of Salamis or not. 
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After the two accounts of the campaign which have just 
been examined, Plutarch (Sol. x) describes another episode in 
the fortunes of Salamis. The war between Athens and Megara 
continued, he says, causing much hardship to both sides. In 
the end, the two cities called in the Lacedaemonians to serve as 
arbitrators and decide which was the lawful owner of the 
island. A board of five Spartans, whom Plutarch mentions by 
name, decided in favor of Athens. Solon was the Athenian 
advocate in the trial, and we are told of the evidence which he 
laid before the court in support of the Athenian claim. Now 
Beloch has shown (1913, pp. 312, 813) that the settlement of 
the rival claims through Spartan arbitration could not have 
taken place till the end of the sixth century and that there is 
good reason for fixing its date precisely at 508-7. If we accept 
Beloch’s conclusions, which are altogether convincing, we 
recognize that there is no connection between Solon and the 
arbitration, and that he was brought into the matter by tradi- 
tion simply because of his poem and his reputation as the con- 
queror of Salamis. 

A few pages later Plutarch says (Sol. xii 3) that during the 
disturbances incident to the trial of the Alcmeonidae the Me- 
garians attacked Athens, recovered Nisaea, and drove the 
Athenians out of Salamis again. Plutarch’s chronology is so 
unreliable that we cannot say for certain just when this event 
took place, if it took place at all. Some think that the loss of 
Salamis referred to is that which Solon had in mind when he 
spoke of the Larapivaderor, and that it preceded the supposed 
recovery by him. But we do not know that Athens ever held 
Nisaea until it was won by Pisistratus, and for this reason the 
loss of Nisaea and Salamis would have to be dated long after 
Solon’s archonship. If the Salaminian controversy was still 
burning at the end of the century, it is probable that the loss 
referred to by Plutarch was only one of many vicissitudes in the 
fortunes of the island. 
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This completes the examination of the tradition connecting 
Solon with Salamis, as it is reported by Plutarch and by other 
ancient authors who have something to say concerning the cir- 
cumstances which are included in Plutarch’s narrative. To 
these texts we should add the following. Diodorus (ix 1) says 
that Solon was of Salaminian family (a manifest error); and 
Diogenes Laertius (i 45) applied to him the epithet Larapinos, 
as if he had been born in the island. From Aeschines (i 25) 
we learn that in his time there was a statue of Solon in the 
market place of the city of Salamis. The comic poet Cratinus 
(ap. Diog. Laert. 1 62), in his play called Xetpwves, represents 
Solon himself as speaking the two following lines: 

olk@ O€ VHTOV, ws Mev AVOPaTwY AOYOS, 
éoTrapmévos Kata Tacav AlavTos TroXLv. 

The meaning of these lines is made clear by Plutarch (Sol. 
xxxii 4), who reports the story that Solon’s body was burned 
and his ashes scattered over the island of Salamis. He believes 
the story to be merely a legend, though he admits that it has 
the authority of Aristotle. Whether the body of Solon was 
disposed of in this way or not, the legend, which became current 
before the middle of the fifth century B.c.,! must have been 
founded on a popular belief that Solon was in some sense the 
heroic founder of a colony in Salamis. If Solon obtained a de- 
cree from the Athenians calling for five hundred volunteers and 
promising them political independence, and if these same five 
hundred men succeeded in their attempt and enjoyed the fruits » 
of their success, there was justice in their regarding him in 
some sort as their occor7s, and in course of time the story might 
easily come into existence that his ashes had been scattered over 
the island. At any rate, the two circumstances corroborate one 
another in a striking way, especially as they do not appear 
together in any artificially constructed ancient account. 

In only three places do we find any divergence from the 

1 Cratinus flourished about 454 B.c. 
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universal belief that Solon was the conqueror of Salamis. 
Daimachus of Plataea (ap. Plut. Comp. Sol. et Publ. iv 1) and 
certain writers referred to by Aristotle in the Constitution of 
Athens (xvii 2) deny that Solon won any military glory in the 
war with Megara.! This modification of the ancient tradition 
we are justified in accepting. Neithér of the stories of Solon’s 
military prowess in the fight for Salamis has any real founda- 
tion; and, furthermore, there is nothing in his character or in 
his whole career, as we know it, which would lead us to suppose 
that he had any talent for arms. All the more reliable evidence 
supports his skill as a statesman rather than as a general. The 
third dissentient voice is that of the Megarians themselves, who, 
according to Pausanias (i 40, 5), claimed that Salamis had been 
betrayed into the hands of the Athenians by Megarian traitors. 
This again concerns the strictly military aspect of the conquest. 
Kither the story was a Megarian invention to lessen the discredit 
attaching to themselves in the loss of the island, which is most 
likely; or Megarian treason served as an auxiliary to the 
Athenians on one of the occasions when they were fighting for 
the island. It does not touch Solon’s real part in the business, 
even if it occurred during the campaign which resulted from 
Solon’s exhortations. 

We have now examined all the evidence concerning the re- 
lation between Solon and the conquest of Salamis. We have 
seen that antiquity with scarcely a dissenting voice ascribed 
the glory of the achievement to him and no other. We have 
found reason to reject some details in the tradition, and to 
recognize in others the possibility or even the probability of 
truth. It now remains to consider the views of some modern 
scholars who resolutely deny the ancient tradition. These 


1 Meyer (1893, p. 647) says that Daimachus was led by the apocryphal 
nature of the story which Plutarch gives as his second account of the campaign, 
to doubt the reality of the war. But Daimachus did not doubt the reality of the 
war, and it is a mere fancy to find the source of Daimachus’ opinion in the 
second account. 
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views vary in details, but they are united in the common asser- 
tion that the credit for the conquest of Salamis belongs, not 
to Solon, but to Pisistratus. Our best approach to these views 
will be through an examination of the texts which bear on 
the connection of Pisistratus with the conquest. 

Only two passages explicitly connect Pisistratus’ name with 
Salamis. One we have already seen in Plutarch, who says that 
Pisistratus supported Solon’s plea that the effort to conquer 
Salamis should be renewed and took part with him in the 
expedition which sailed from Cape Colas after the success of 
Solon’s stratagem.t In Aeneas, however, and Justinus and 
Frontinus, we find the stratagem itself attributed to Pisistratus 
with no mention of Solon whatever. But the scene of Pisistra- 
tus’ stratagem is Eleusis, and not a word is said of Salamis. 
Indeed, both Aeneas and Justinus say that after the execution 
of the stratagem, Pisistratus proceeded to attack Megara 
itself. 

Herodotus, in his account of the rise of the Athenian. 
tyranny (i 59), informs us that before Pisistratus asked the 
Athenians for a bodyguard he had distinguished himself in the 
campaign against Megara, capturing Nisaea and performing 
other great deeds. We have, therefore, by the side of the gen- 
erally attested tradition that Solon was the conqueror of Salamis, 
this new statement that Pisistratus too fought against the 
Megarians and conquered Nisaea. If we accept both at their 
face value, we shall have to assume that there were two wars, 
or one long-continued war, between Athens and Megara, and 
that the conquest of Salamis belongs to an earlier, the conquest 
of Nisaea to a later, stage of it. This is also the view of Aris- 
totle (Const. of Ath. xvii) who says that Pisistratus had greatly 


1 Toepffer thinks that Pisistratus’ name is omitted by Polyaenus because his 
account is primarily concerned with Solon. Hug and Bohren think he omitted 
it because he saw the chronological discrepancy. It is more likely that he 
omitted it because it is of no significance in the story ; to Toepffer, specialist in 
the history of Pisistratus, the omission looms large. 
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distinguished himself in the war against Megara before he 
attempted to seize the tyranny, but that chronological consider- 
ations show the impossibility of Pisistratus having been in 
command in the fight for Salamis, as some claim ue he was.1 
From these last words— “as some claim that he was” — we see 
that even before Aristotle’s time there had been some to say 
that Pisistratus had been the military commander in the Sala- 
minian campaign. ‘This is the other of the two texts referred 
to above which connect Pisistratus with Salamis. 

The case for Pisistratus rests upon this evidence.? The 
arguments which may be drawn from it have been most recently 
and most effectively presented by Beloch (1913, pp. 809 ff.), as 
follows: 

1. It was believed in later times that Solon had recovered 
Salamis. But, considering the nature of the tradition, there is 
not the slightest proof of the truth of this. It is manifestly 
only a conclusion based on the poem. 

2. Athens, in Solon’s time, was not in a condition to think 
of foreign conquest. 

3. ‘There were critical doubts even in ancient times whether 
Solon had really held the military command against Salamis. 
Daimachus of Plataea expressed such doubt ; and, Beloch might 

1 Wilamowitz (1893, I, 268) considers Aristotle’s evidence of no special value 
because he was only copying from the Atthis. But admitting that he was copy- 
ing from the Atthis (which, of course, cannot be proved), there is no reason to 
believe Aristotle wrong simply because he accepted the statement of an earlier 
authority. 

2 Strabo (ix 394) says that according to some authorities it was Pisistratus, 
according to others Solon, who forged the Homeric line which was quoted before 
the Spartan board of arbitration in support of the Athenian claim to Salamis. 
But we have seen that the arbitration belongs at the end of the sixth century, 
long after the death of both Solon and Pisistratus. 

3 It is surprising, says Toepffer (p. 41), that so important a matter as the 
capture of Salamis should not have been definitely attached in early times to 
some name: Solon was not credited with it till a comparatively late period, and 
no ancient author attributes it to Pisistratus. ‘This is rather a staggering blow, 
one would think, for Toepffer’s argument. But he disarms criticism. Probably 
the true account of the acquisition of Salamis, he says, is given by Pausanias 


(i 40, 5): Salamis was betrayed into the hands of the Athenians, and there was 
no Athenian conqueror ! 
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have added, the unknown persons referred to by Aristotle ex- 
pressly gave the credit of the military success to Pisistratus. 

4, Pisistratus appears by the side of Solon in Plutarch’s. 
first account of the campaign. It is chronologically impossible, 
as Aristotle points out, that both men should have had a part in 
it. If Salamis was conquered when Pisistratus was old enough to 
hold a high military command, Solon was too old to fight. The 
poem, to be sure, could have been written by Solon late in life, 
but there is not the slightest reason for this assumption: it was 
probably merely a “ Schlag ins Wasser” like other chauvinistic 
productions of the same sort. It is to be concluded then, that. 
not both men, but only one took part in the military campaign: 
which was it? If Salamis had been conquered by Solon, it would 
never have occurred to any one to bring Pisistratus’ name into the 
business ; but if Pisistratus was the conqueror, it is only natural 
that the credit should have been ascribed to Solon because of the 
poem. Therefore the conqueror was Pisistratus. Plutarch’s nar- 
rative is an unsuccessful attempt to harmonize the two versions. 
The conquest of Salamis was accomplished in the same war in 
which Pisistratus captured Nisaea; but Herodotus does not men- 
tion it because tradition had already transferred it to Solon. 

The following may be said in reply to these arguments: 

1. If the tradition is unreliable in Solon’s case, it is equally 
unrehable for Pisistratus. But in a matter so important to. 
Athens as the acquisition of Salamis, it is more than probable 
that people would remember accurately who deserved the credit 
for it; and the ancient tradition, beginning, as Beloch points 
out, at a period earlier than Herodotus, was unanimous in favor of 
Solon. Itis a significant thing that the only ancient authorities. 
who raise the slightest question, Daimachus of Plataea and the 
persons mentioned by Aristotle, refer solely to the military 
command; no one denies that Solon was the guiding statesman, 


1 According to Toepffer (p. 29), Herodotus knew nothing as yet of the con- 
nection between Solon and the Megarian war. This is a good example of the. 
way in which the argument from silence can be used on both sides. 
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and the very fact that these two expressly deny his military 
leadership tacitly corroborates the rest of the tradition. 

2. In the second argument Beloch exaggerates both the dis- 
order in Athens and the magnitude of the effort required to 
conquer Salamis. Athens was not in a state of civil war. 
There was indeed profound discontent among the lower classes 
due to the economic stringency and the restraint upon personal 
liberty. It would have been an act of wise policy to distract 
the minds of the people from their personal grievances by unit- 
ing citizens of all classes in a concerted effort against Megara. 
And the population, so united, would have been powerful 
enough to wrest the island from the neighboring city. 

3. Daimachus, as we have seen, may well have been right. 
Aristotle himself, though he asserts that Pisistratus could not 
have been the captain, does not expressly say that Solon was; 
and yet he directly connects the war with Solon. Solon fired 
the people to make the attempt; the campaign was probably 
conducted by the polemarch who was in office at the time.? 

4. We may admit that if Pisistratus was really the con- 
queror of Salamis, the authorship of the poem might have 
operated to deprive him of the credit of it and give it to Solon. 
But, on the other hand, the fact that Pisistratus was known to 
be the conqueror of Nisaea, coupled with the fact that Solon 
was not famous for military exploits, would have been sufficient 
to cause some writers to conjecture that it was Pisistratus and 
not Solon who conducted the campaign. ‘The Solonian author- 
ship of the poem cannot properly be used as evidence that some 
one else carried the undertaking through. The only real 
ground for giving Pisistratus the credit is to be found in 
Herodotus’ report that he captured Nisaea and otherwise dis- 
tinguished himself. But it is quite unreasonable to suppose 


1 Toepffer (pp. 4 ff.) seems to think that by discrediting the legendary ac- 
counts of the campaign, he proves that Solon had no part in the conquest. But 
the refutation of these circumstantial accounts leaves the more serious arguments 
in support of Solon’s participation untouched. 
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that there was only one brief war between Athens and Megara,! 
and that since Nisaea was captured at a time when Pisistratus 
was old enough to hold a military command, Salamis must 
therefore have been captured at the same time. If there is one 
fact which is abundantly proved by ancient tradition and by 
inherent probability, it is that the feud between Athens and 
Megara lasted for decades, indeed almost for centuries. Beloch 
himself recognizes that the legal proprietorship of Salamis was 
still in dispute at the end of the sixth century. 

When did these signal events occur ?? The ancients, with- 
out exception, believed that they occurred before Solon’s archon- 
ship, which fell at some time between 594 and 590. If there 
were really inscriptions relating to several circumstances in the 
affair, as we have surmised, there was probably sound reason 
for putting the conquest at this time. There @s no reason 
whatever for dating it after the archonship. Furthermore, if 
the course of events was substantially as we have described 
them, and if they actually preceded the archonship, we have a 
plausible explanation of the extraordinary measure by which 
Solon as archon was made supreme dictator in Athens. There 
was nothing else in Solon’s earler life, so far as we know, to 
justify the state in conferring such unbounded power upon him. 
But the affair of Salamis would have won for him the enthusi- 
astic confidence of all; he had led the state in a patriotic enter- 
prise; he had earned the admiration of the poor without 
alienating the respect of the rich; and he had shown a states- 
manlike comprehension of the internal problems for which 
Athens must sooner or later find a solution. 


1 This is made abundantly clear by Meyer (1893, p. 646) and Busolt (1895, 
p. 221, footnote). 

2 For the date of the poem, Busolt (1895, p. 217, footnote 2) quotes with 
approval Gudschmid’s observation that there is a youthful vigor about the frag- 
ments of Solon’s poem, and claims that it is monstrous to attribute the poem to a 
man seventy years of age and a recognized leader in the state. But the poems 
which are known to belong to his later period show as much spirit ; and Wila- 
mowitz’ words are worth repeating (1893, I, 268): ‘‘das stilgeftihl, zehn versen 
anzuriechen, dass sie nur ein jiingling geschrieben haben konne, ist etwas was 
ich auch nur von den goéttern zu erbitten fiir tiberhehung halten wiirde.’’ 


APPENDIX 2 
DATE OF THE ARCHONSHIP 


There are several direct statements in the ancient authors 
concerning the date of Solon’s archonship. Sosicrates (ap. 
Diog. L. i 62) fixes it at O1.46.3 (5694/3). ‘Tatian (adv. Graecos 
41) and Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 1 65) assign it to Ol. 46 
(596/3) without more precise specification of the year. Suidas 
(s.v. Xorwv) states: yéeyove eri THS wo "Odvuriados (Ol. 47 = 
592—589) of de vs’ (Ol. 56 = 556—553). The records of the 
date which was accepted by Eusebius do not agree with one 
another: the Armenian version gives Abr. 1426 (= O1.47.2 = 
O91); various MSS. of Jerome give Abr. 1421, 1423, 1426 
OU) 46.1.5.; 47.1.2 =—596, 594, 592, 591). 

Besides these direct statements, there are two indirect ways 
of coming at the date, as follows: 

Aristotle (Const. of Ath. xiv 1) says that Pisistratus became 
tyrant in the archonship of Comeas, which fell in the thirty- 
second year after the legislation of Solon. Now, according to 
the Parian Marble, Comeas was archon 297 years before Diogne- 
tus (264/3). If 297 is exclusive, the date was 561/0, if it was 
inclusive, 560/59. | 

Again, the length of the tyranny in Athens is variously 
given at 49 years (Arist. Const. of Ath. xix 6), 50 years 
(Eratosthenes ap. Schol. Aristoph. Wasps 502; Marmor Partum 
56 and 60; Aristotle Const. of Ath. xvii 1, where the reign of 
Pisistratus is given as 33 years, and Const. of Ath. xix 6, where 
the tyranny of his sons is given as 17 years), and 51 years 
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(Arist. Pol. viii 1315 b, 30 ff., where Pisistratus’ rule is given 
as 33 years, and the rule of his sons as 18 years). The Pisis- 
tratidae were expelled in 511/10. ‘Therefore, according as the 
figures 49, 50, 51, are regarded as inclusive or exclusive, the 
archonship of Comeas fell in 562/1, 561/0, 560/559, 5598. 

Proceeding from these dates, we find, according as we take 
the figure 32 as inclusive or exclusive, that the date of Solon’s 
legislation was 594/3, 593/2, 592/1,591/0. If we accept one or 
other of the dates of the Parian Marble (561/0 and 560/59), and 
assume that the figure 82 is inclusive, which is more probable, 
the date of Solon’s legislation was either 592/1 or 591/0. 

The following passage appears in Const. of Ath. xiii: Yodo- 
vos O€ ATOONUNTAVTOS, ETL THS TOXEWS TETApaypmerns, él bev ETH 
TéTTapa Sunyov év novyia’ TH dé TéuTTTM META THY Lodwvos apynv 
ov KaTéoTnoaV apyovTa Oia THY oTaoLW, Kal Wade ETE TEUTTM Sid 
THY avTnVv aitiavy avapytay éroincav. peta 6€ TadtTa dia TOV 
avTav ypovev Aapacias aipefeis apywv étn dv0 Kal dv0 pivas 
npeev, Ews €Enradn Bia THs apyis. 

Now we know from the Parian Marble (53 f.) that the first 
Pythian ayov orepavirns occurred in the archonship of Dama- 
sias, and it is fairly certain that the date of this first occurrence 
was 582. Since Damasias held office for two years and two 
months, he must have been elected not earlier than 584 nor 
later than 582. 

It now remains to discover the interval between Solon and 
Damasias. This problem is complicated by the fact that ro 
wéumT@ €Tee may in each case be taken as either inclusive or 
exclusive, and by the difficulty in the interpretation of d:a Tov 
avuTaOV Ypover. 

T'wo meanings have been proposed for &:a Tv adTav ypdver: 
(1) “after the lapse of the same length of time”; (2) “im- 
mediately.” Others delete the phrase as an interpolation. The 
normal meaning of dva with the genitive in expressions of time 
is “at the end of an interval of,” and if we had here &a rod 
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avTov ypovov it would unquestionably be equivalent to 7T@ 
méuTrT@ eter wad. Aristotle probably used the plural because 
he was thinking of the several terms of office included in this 
thrice-recurring period. ‘There is no convincing argument in 
favor of the meaning “immediately” ; and deletion is a counsel 
of despair. 

Now a survey of the passage as a whole leads one to suppose 
that Aristotle is indicating three equal divisions in the time 
which elapsed between the archonship of Solon and the first 
year of the archonship of Damasias, marked by two years of 
anarchy. How long were these divisions? If wéuar@ was in- 
clusive they were four years each, if exclusive, five years. <Ac- 
cording to the regular usage of Aristotle in the Const. of Ath. 
ordinals are inclusive, and we should regard them as inclusive 
here without hesitation if it were not for the four years of peace 
spoken of in the first sentence. But it should be observed that 
in spite of these four years Aristotle takes pains to add the 
phrase peta THY apynv after T@ méumtT@, Which suggests that he 
is following his usual practice of inclusive reckoning. The 
easiest explanation of the number four is that Aristotle had 
first in his mind the threefold division into periods of four years, 
and, wishing to say that there was peace in Athens up to the 
beginning of the fifth year after Solon’s archonship (reckoning 
inclusively), he carelessly but naturally said that peace lasted 
for four years. The most probable interpretation of the passage 
may be presented as follows: 


1. Three years of peace 

First year of anarchy 

Interval of three years 

Second year of anarchy 

Interval of three years 

First year of archonship of Damasias 


> on HR oo bo 


Total, 12 years. 
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Now since the first year of the archonship of Damasias 
fell in 584/38, 583/2, or 582/1, the archonship of Solon must 
have been in 596/5, 595/4, or 594/38. 

Various ingenious attempts have been made to manipulate 
the several lines of evidence in order to make them lead har- 
moniously to some single date, but none of them is convincing. 
The whole structure of argument is essentially unstable because 
there is no single point of support which can be accepted as 
fixed. 

For the whole subject consult Busolt (1895, II, 258, footnote 
8, 301, footnote 3, 311, footnote 2); Beloch (1918, pp. 160- 
166); and Sandys (1912, pp. 50 ff.). 


APPENDIX 3 


THE SEISACHTHEIA 


Plutarch says (Sol. xv. Cf. also Comp. Sol. et Publ. iii) 
that Solon’s first official act! was a cancellation of debts and a 
prohibition of further loans él tots spac, and that Solon 
had applied to this measure the euphemistic term Seisachtheia,? 
or * disburdenment.”’ | 

Aristotle (Const. of Ath. vi) limits the measure to the first 
of the two clauses, viz., the cancellation of debts, but he says 
expressly, “they call this measure Seisachtheia” (xaXdovouw, 
with no subject expressed).? Now if Aristotle had seen the 
word in a poem or a law of Solon he would have said, “he 
called this measure Seisachtheia.” It is necessary to conclude 
therefore that Aristotle did not find it in Solon’s own writings; 
and if Aristotle did not find it there, it is probable that it was 
not there at all. 

Again, we observe that there was considerable variation 
among the ancients in their opinion of the meaning of the word. 

Androtion and a few others (ap. Plut. Sol. xv) said that 
the relief which was termed Seisachtheia had been brought about 

1 Wilamowitz (1893, II, p. 62) conjectures that the proclamation ordaining 
the cancellation of debts was substituted by Solon for the usual proclamation 
made by an archon on assuming office, in which he promised that he would pro- 
tect all Athenians in the possession of the property which they held at the time 
of his inauguration (Const. of Ath. lvi2). Itis not certain, however, that this 
proclamation was the rule so early as the time of Solon. 

2 A similar definition of Seisachtheia is found in Diog. Laert. 1 45 (AvTpwors 
cwudrwrv Te kal kTnudTwv) ; Apostolius xv 39; Philochorus ap. Suidas s.v. Deio- 
dy0ea (=frag. 57, F. H. G. I, 393) ; Heracleides Ponticus rept wodtrerdy i 5 
(F. H. G. I, 208); Diodorus i 79. 


3 Cf. Plut. Sol. xv who quotes Androtion as saying that the poor had given 
the name Seisachtheia to Solon’s measures of relief. 
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by the reduction of the legal rate of interest and by a modifica- 
tion of the currency and the prevailing system of measures. 

Plutarch, after his account of the means of relief adopted 
by Solon, goes on to say that though both parties were dissatis- 
fied at first, they later saw the advantages in the plan and made 
a sacrifice together, calling the sacrifice Seisachtheia. 

Apostolius (xv 39) reports a proverb — YecadyOea cot pndé- 
qote yévorro— which was quoted to people who owed money and 
had not yet paid it. 

Now if Solon had used it with definite reference to some 
particular measure, it is probable that any reader of the poem 
or law where it appeared could have known with some certainty 
from the context just what measure was meant, and we should 
not have such divergent explanations of the word as we actually 
find —a cancellation of all debts, a cancellation of some debts, a 
modification in the currency, a reduction in the legal rate of 
interest, and a festival in celebration of a popular reform. It 
is, of course, conceivable that Solon should have used it in a 
poem with reference to his reforms in general, so that the con- 
text would not throw any light on what the reforms really were. 
But in this case it would not have referred to any particular 
measure. 

It is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that Solon did not 
use the word at all, or that if he did, he did not use it as a name 
for some particular measure. In either case we do not need to 
ask the question what measure Solon called Seisachtheia. We 
should say rather that others applied the term to some part or 
the whole of Solon’s reforms, and that it was not proper to any 
measure in particular. Most people applied it to the cancella- 
tion of debts; some to the cancellation of debts together with 
the supplementary law abolishing loans ézi tots capaci; a few 
to other financial reforms which Solon was supposed to have 
introduced. Our proper inquiry is to discover the nature 
of the reforms which Solon actually accomplished, not to 
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decide which one of them has the best right to be called 
Seisachtheia. 

Where the word came from we cannot tell. We may con- 
jecture that it came into existence to voice the demands of some 
radical democratic party in Athens who looked back to Solon as 
the founder of the popular party, applied the term Seisachtheia 
to the services which he had rendered to the people, and made it 
a rallying cry for new ventures in reform. It is an apt expres- 
sion for the aspirations of the lower class, and once born it was 
destined to live. 

We should now proceed to consider whether any or all of 
the several performances to which the word Seisachtheia was 
popularly apphed may justly be attributed to Solon. 

To begin with, we may safely reject the statement that it 
was the name of a festival instituted in honor of Solon’s services 
to the state. ‘There isno likely way in which sucha fact as this 
could be known to Piutarch or his sources ; neither of the two 
parties in the state was disposed to rejoice over Solon’s measures, 
because both were disappointed in them; and the notion that 
Seisachtheia was the name of a festival arose easily in the case 
of a word of ill-defined meaning like Seisachtheia because of 
the similarity of its formation to that of well-known names of 
festivals. 

Weare left, therefore, with the statements that Solon cancelled 
some or all of the outstanding debts in Athens, that he established 
a law prohibiting loans ézt tots cwpaowv, that he reduced the 
legal rate of interest, and that he introduced modifications 
in the currency and in the system of weights and measures. 

Now these last two statements, which we have on the author- 
ity of Androtion, will require more extended investigation. But 
it should be observed in passing that they were made by Andro- 
tion because he thought the word Seisachtheia referred to some 
particular thing which required definition and because he re- 
jected for some reason the other and more widely accepted be- 
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lief that the Seisachtheia was a cancellation of debts. These 
considerations cast a little suspicion on Androtion’s testimony. 
The first two statements are on a different footing. We 
know beyond a doubt that Solon did something which produced 
precisely the results which would have been produced by a can- 
cellation of debts (pp. 62 ff.). Whether he canceled all out- 
standing debts our evidence does not permit us to say.! Such 
an act as this, calculated to meet an extraordinary emergency, 
could hardly have been written into the permanent body of laws 
which were drawn up by Solon, and it is idle to conjecture how 
such an order was promulgated. But the other action which 
is recorded as supplementary to this first sweeping order, 
namely, the establishing of a law prohibiting loans ézrt tois 
c@pacw, we should confidently expect to find in his finished 
code, and there is no doubt that our ancient authorities knew of 
it from that source. It goes without saying that the act of 
cancellation preceded the more extensive undertaking of re- 
modeling the Athenian constitution; but this particular law 
may well have been published in advance and later given its 
proper place in the completed code. The act of cancellation 
would have had no more than a momentary value, if there had 
1 Dionysius of Halicarnassus (v 65) reports a speech of M. Valerius Publi- 
cola in which he refers to the fame which Athens and Solon had won by re- 
mitting the debts of the poor. No one had blamed the city for this measure nor 
called the author of it a demagogue. De Sanctis (1912, pp. 206 ff.) not only re- 
jects Androtion’s theory of the Seisachtheia, but also claims that it could not have 
meant the remission of all debts: ‘' Ripugna affatto d’altronde il credere che 
Solone, il quale si atteggiava a rappresentante della giustizia e in nome della gius- 
tizia rifiutava di procedere ad una nuova divisione del suolo, si sia permesso un 
provvedimento cosi rivoluzionario come una piena abolizione dei debiti, prov- 
vedimento il quale senza dubbio scalzava la ‘base veneranda’ della giustizia ; 
egli che nelle sue leggi dava amplissima facolta di prestare ad interesse. “E quindi 
evidente che il legislatore non aboli i debiti, ma impedi la esecuzione personale e 
dichiard semplicemente nulle per sempre le ipoteche prese sulle persone dei citta- 
dini e sui beni. Glié che secondo lui nessuno pud per ragione di denaro essere 
privato della liberta trasmessa dagli avi, né di quel terreno dov’é la sua casa col 
focolare domestico, che il padre g cli ha lasciato e che egli deve rimettere ai figli ; 
onde insomma il cancellare le ipoteche era per Solone non altro che un atto di 
giustizia. S’intende che, abolite le ipoteche sulle persone e sui beni, cadevano 


con esse i crediti che n’erano guarentiti.’’ See De Sanctis’ whole discussion of 
the Seisachtheia. 


re 
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not been associated with it a law which was framed to prevent 
the recurrence of a situation requiring so drastic a remedy. 

The following story is told by Aristotle (Const. of Ath. vi). 
When Solon was on the point of proclaiming the cancellation of 
debts he communicated his purpose to certain persons belonging 
to the upper classes. These men immediately borrowed large 
sums of money and bought large tracts of land. Then when 
debts were declared void, they were left wealthy without the 
obligation of returning the money they had borrowed. This 
was the origin of the group of men who were later called Palaeo- 
pluti. According to some authorities, says Aristotle, Solon 
was privy to this plan and shared in the spoils; but writers 
with democratic sympathies claim that it was done without 
Solon’s knowledge, and Aristotle accepts their view on the 
ground that a man who had steadfastly refused the tyranny 
would not have soiled himself with so petty an affair as this. 
Plutarch (Sol. xv. Cf. also Praec. Ger. Reip. 13, p. 807 d) 
tells the same story, adding the names of some of the men whom 
Solon acquainted with his plans— Conon, Clinias, and Hip- 
ponicus. ‘These men won the permanent nickname Chreocopi- 
dae. He further relates that Solon had cleared himself of 
blame by immediately relinquishing the debts due to himself, 
which amounted to the sum of five talents.! 

It is clear both that this story could not have been trans- 
mitted in Solon’s poetry and that it is precisely the sort of 
scandal which would be invented by those who were desirous of 
detracting from Solon’s reputation. The milder version excul- 
pating Solon from any personal advantage was probably put 
forth by the democrats in answer to the more damaging version. 
One may guess that the families of the Palaeopluti, who are 
probably the same set of persons who are called by Lysias (xix 
49) Archaeopluti, were accused of having made their fortune in 
some crooked way, and that Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus 


1 In other versions this sum was given as 15 talents (Polyzelus of Rhodes ap. 
Plut. Sol. xv) and 7 talents (Diog. Laert. i 45). 
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were known to be the ancestors of certain prominent members 
of the set. 


1Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus were the ancestors of Conon, Alcibiades, and 
Callias, who were therefore probably reckoned among the men who were called 
Palaeopluti. The word Chreocopidae recalls the significant word Hermocopidae. 


See Busolt (1895, p. 42, footnote). 
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THE LAWS AND THE AXONES 


If we are disposed to doubt the fact that Solon wrote laws 
we find sufficient testimony for it in his own words in ix 18 ff. 

That he himself here uses the word Oecpovs shows that any 
distinction between @ecpoi and vewor, by which the former is 
apphed to the laws of Draco and the latter to the laws of 
Solon, is the invention of a later age.} 

What is meant by the phrase Cecpots ypadev? In later 
times vouov ypadev meant “to propose a law,” as Wydiopa 
ypadev meant “to offer a resolution.” But it is not likely 
that this technical sense is to be found in Solon’s phrase. It 
cannot be supposed that in the rudimentary state of parliamen- 
tary procedure the word ypadev had yet acquired any technical 
sense. Furthermore, Solon is speaking of his definite accom- 
plishments: merely to have proposed laws without carrying 
them through would not have been worth recording in his 
poetic apologia pro vita sua. When he says he ‘‘ wrote laws,” he 
gives the reader to understand that he did something of con- 
siderable importance. We must take him at his word: ypadeuv 
means ‘ to record by incised or written characters.” 

Now it should be observed that nothing is said in the sen- 
tence about the character of the laws: they are not called 
Gecpors dixaiovs or Berpors ouotovs T@ KaKk@ Te Kaya0@. The 
emphasis of the thought seems to lie on éypaya rather than on 
Gecpovs. The notable achievement was to draw up a written 
code rather than to conceive and promulgate certain new and 


1 For the use of the words deouds and vduos see Busolt (1895, p. 173, foot- 
note 2). 
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wise laws. The codification (he does not say the laws) was in 
the interest of both classes of citizens.1_ Undoubtedly a written 
code is the first requisite for the administration of impartial 
justice. ‘There is no reason to believe that Draco had compiled 
the first code and that Solon had annulled all his laws excepting 
those relating to bloodshed (Const. of Ath. vii 1; Plut. Sol. 
xviil). The fact is that certain laws relating to bloodshed 
and attributed to Draco were known in the fifth century, but 
that all other early laws were attributed to Solon. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that Draco had done nothing but formulate, and 
possibly record in writing, the laws relating to bloodshed. 
Hence the fiction that he had imposed the death penalty for all 
kinds of offenses. The Thesmothetae, if their office had been 
instituted before Solon’s time, had probably done no more than 
record the @écyza which were pronounced by the magistrates 
when they sat in judgment (Const. of Ath. iii 4). These @écp.a 
would serve as precedents, and the collection of them which had 
accumulated could hardly be regarded as a written code in the 
proper sense of the term. It remained for Solon to draw up a 
genuine code and earn the name of father of Athenian laws 
(Plat. Symp. 209 d). 

What was the source of the laws which Solon formed into a 
written code? In the first place, it is clear that they could not 
have sprung a new and perfect birth from his own brain. The 
Athenians were an old community and had lived long under the 
authority of recognized, though unwritten, rules of custom. 
These rules for the life of the community could not have been 
altogether bad; they were unstable, indeed, and ill-defined, but 
they must have enjoyed the authority at least of the adypagou 
vowot of a later day.2 It was Solon’s task, as a legislator pleni- 
potentiary, to grasp these unsubstantial forms of procedure, to 


1 See note on this passage in the commentary. 

2 That dypador vduor were held to be valid before the archonship of Euclides 
(403 B.c.) is shown by the law which was passed at that time expressly forbid-- 
ding their recognition in the future (Andocides i 86). 
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embody them in precise terms, and to fix them in a permanent 
record. Neither the Athenians nor any other community would 
have tolerated a complete subversal of their veteran forms of 
procedure. Many of the laws, therefore, in the completed code 
must have been identical in spirit with customs already long in 
force.! 

Though we must believe that the earlier unwritten laws of 
Athens formed the core of Solon’s code, we must recognize 
quite as fully the broad editorial powers with which Solon was 
intrusted. In dealing with a mass of formless rules, it would 
have been beyond Solon’s ability to preserve his formulation free 
from any modification due to his own personal opinion and 
judgment, even if he had desired to do so. ‘Though he had 
tried to do no more than write at the dictation of the past, he 
could not have avoided the necessity of choosing between con- 
flicting precedents, and his own judgments would have formed 
no inconsiderable part of his finished code. 

But we cannot suppose that Solon desired, nor that he was 
expected, merely to transcribe mechanically. He was endowed 
with dictatorial powers to take counsel for the safety of the 
state. There were abuses in plenty to be righted, and it was a 
firm belief with Solon that as abuses came by ducvopia, so peace 
and happiness came by edvvouta. He would therefore have re- 
garded it as his bounden duty both to revise old precedents that 
needed revision and to set up such new laws as were called for 
by the times, to the end that edvouia might prevail in Athens. 

Finally, then, the code must indubitably have contained 
three kinds of laws: (1) those which were identical with laws 
or precedents previously in force; (2) old laws modified 
or revised; and (3) new laws for which Solon was himself 
responsible. 


1Plut. Sol.xv 1: dAN Ff pev dpicroyv nv, od« éertyyayev larpelay obé Kavvoroulay, 
poBnbels un cvyxéas wavrdmac. kal rapdtas thy wbdwv dobevéorepos yévntat Tov 
kaTaocThoa wadduy Kal cuvapudcacdar mpds Td dpiorov. ‘This observation is both 
shrewd and true. 
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When the important task of codification, conceived and ex- 
ecuted by Solon in the manner described, was finally completed, 
it remained to put the written laws before the world so that 
they should be accessible to all men at all times. This could 
be done only by inscribing them on tablets of wood or stone or 
metal and setting them up in a public place. 

What was the fate of these tablets and the laws inscribed 
upon them ? 

It is not to be doubted that an instrument, so serviceable 
and so hard-won, would have been jealously guarded. But we 
cannot suppose that in the tumultuous civic life of Athens, and 
in an age when reverence for the inviolability of constitutional 
law had not yet been born, the laws which were written by 
Solon could have continued in use decade after decade without 
supplement and revision. ‘The tradition that Solon bound the 
Athenians by oath to maintain his laws unchanged for a certain 
period of time, ten years according to some (Herodotus i 29), 
one hundred years according to others (Plut. Sol. xxv 1), is a 
testimony that the ancients recognized the inevitability of 
change.! New laws must have been written, some consistent, 
some inconsistent, with those already standing. And these laws, 
according to the new fashion of inscription, would have been 
set up on tablets by the side of the old. And so, at the end of 
the sixth century, after the rule of Pisistratus? and his sons and 
the democratic reforms of Clisthenes, we may believe that there 
existed in Athens a body of written laws which resembled the 
code of Solon only as the man resembles the child he used to be. 
It might have been possible still for a critical investigator to 
distinguish the laws of Solon in the larger mass, and with the 
interest of an antiquarian to have restored them as a curious 


1 The inevitability of change and modification is further demonstrated by the 
tradition that Solon left Athens in order not to be compelled to make changes 
himself (Plut. Sol. xxv 4; Const. of Ath. xi). 

* Herodotus (i 59) says that Pisistratus made no change in the 6écu.a; but this 
is inherently improbable, and Herodotus could not have had any sure knowledge 
of the matter. 
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historical document. But it goes without saying that this was 
not done. Men looked forward to the future, not backward to 
the past, and troubled themselves no longer with the earlier 
stages of their course. It is, indeed, possible, though not likely, 
that the tablets of Solon were accorded special honor and kept 
intact and apart from the tablets on which subsequent legisla- 
tion was recorded. But, on the whole, it is more than prob- 
able that at the end of the sixth century no one, even with the 
acuteness of modern scholarship, could have determined just 
what laws had been the product of Solon’s own mind: they 
were lost forever in the mass of pre-Solonian unwritten 
laws which he had formulated and post-Solonian laws which 
had been passed after the institution of his code. There may 
have been, indeed, certain laws which because of their subject 
or some inherent distinguishing mark could have been safely 
attributed to him; but in the nature of things they must have 
been very few. 

Let us now proceed with the history of Athens in the fifth 
century. Within twenty years aiter the beginning of the cen- 
tury Athens was overwhelmed by a catastrophe which, while it 
only served to temper the national spirit to hard steel, destroyed 
almost completely at the same time the material city and all 
that was in it. When the Athenians evacuated the city before 
the battle of Salamis, they carried with them to the island of 
Salamis and to the Peloponnesian coast much of their public and 
private property. It is not inconceivable that they saved with 
the rest the tablets on which their laws were inscribed, but it 
must be admitted that this is altogether improbable. The 
sacred objects of religious cult and the necessaries of private 
life would surely have come first; and in the confusion and 
terror of the moment men would not have thought of the writ- 
ten laws, which could easily be replaced if the Athenians really 
survived the threat of annihilation. It is too much to assume 
that when the Athenians found themselves reéstablished in their 
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own city and set themselves to repair the ruin wrought by the 
Persians, they still possessed intact and in order the written 
code which had existed before the invasion. But surely they 
would have lost no time in restoring this code as best they 
could from such fragments as survived and from memory; the 
old laws, except those which had become obsolete and inopera- 
tive, were surely inscribed again, in similar if not the same 
terms, upon tablets which were set up in a public place to be 
used as they had been used in the past. There is no record 
that they were subjected to any sort of formal revision, but we 
cannot suppose that the lawyers of the day were restrained by 
undue reverence for the sanctity of a text from making obvious 
corrections and improvements, at any rate in those laws which 
they transcribed from memory. 

Whatever may have been the form of the written laws of 
Athens after the Persian storm had passed, it is certain that 
the old order began anew: the body of jurisprudence was still 
alive and the processes of life imply the constant death of old 
laws and the birth of new. The code was steadily transformed 
and enlarged to meet the changing requirements of the times. 
The tablets containing laws which had fallen into disuse were 
not always destroyed, but were still preserved in the archives of 
the state, to be later unearthed by antiquarians and made the 
subject of learned researches. Probably the old laws of the 
sixth century, as they had been redrafted after the battle of 
Salamis, remained fairly discernible ; but if the authentic work 
of Solon had been practically unrecognizable before the Persian 
wars, certainly we may be sure that by the middle of the fifth 
century there was very little indeed which could be attributed 
to him with any certainty whatever. 

A hint as to the fate of some of the earlier laws is afforded 
by a fragment of the comic poet Cratinus (circa 453 B.c.) 
which is preserved by Plutarch (Sol. xxv 1): mpds Tot ZerA@vos 
kat Apaxovros otc viv ppvyovat Tas Kaxpus Tois KUpBeow. LEvi- 
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dently some of the tablets on which the earlier laws attributed 
to Solon and Draco were inscribed had fallen into a sad state of 
disrepair and were not preserved with any particular care.! 

From this time on, we find the practice growing of attrib- 
uting the older laws to Solon or to Solon and Draco. This 
should not surprise us or mislead us into thinking that the laws 
of Solon were actually extant as a whole and definitely recogniz- 
able. It was the universal Greek habit to attribute the great 
works of the past to definite persons without much critical re- 
gard to probability. The name of Solon came to stand for the 
body of early Athenian law. Herodotus (i1 177) and Diodorus 
G 77,5) report an Egyptian law which they say was borrowed 
by Solon and incorporated in the code of Athens. In the 
Clouds of Aristophanes (1187 ff.) Pheidippides pretends that the 
name of the last day of the month (é7 «ai véa) was instituted 
by Solon as a relief to luckless debtors. In the Birds (1660) a 
law of Solon concerning inheritances is quoted verbatim. 
Finally, in the orators numberless laws are attributed to Solon, 
some of which may be old, but many of which bear unmistakable 
signs of later composition. 

Before we come to the orators, however, there are two decrees, 
belonging to the end of the fifth century, which should be dis- 
cussed for the light they throw on the history of Athenian laws. 

An inscription of the year 409/8 is preserved (C. /. A. i 61) 
which records the psephisma of a certain Xenophanes. The 
resolution of Xenophanes which was adopted and which is here 
recorded was that the avaypadeis Tov vowwv should.make a copy 
of Draco’s law concerning homicide and set it up before the 


1 Professor W. K. Prentice suggests that Cratinus may be referring to a prac- 
tice similar to one which is common in Syria. The Syrian bread is made of meal 
and water without leaven. The ingredients are mixed into a paste, which is then 
spread on a sheet of metal made hot for the purpose, and is thus cooked or 
parched. The word gpv’yovo. would be appropriate for such an operation. All 
this indicates that the xipBers may have been made of metal and not necessarily 
of wood. Cf. Pollux viii 128 AéAroe yadkai «rd. ; Schol. Aristoph. Birds 1354 
KUpBers xadkat cavldes KT. 
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King’s Stoa ; and the law itself, or part of it, is inscribed on the 
same stone immediately after the psephisma. Unfortunately 
the stone is so badly mutilated that we cannot tell where the 
original was from which the copy was made. But there is no 
question that the law was definitely believed to have been written 
by Draco. 

In the year 403, after the restoration of the democracy, there 
was a coraplete revision of the laws, of which we are told by 
Andocides (i 81 ff.).1. It appears that a measure was adopted 
to meet the immediate emergency, providing that a commission 
of twenty should direct the affairs of the city until definite laws 
could be established ; meantime the laws of Solon and the Oecpo/ 
of Draco should be in force. But, Andocides continues, it was 
discovered that many persons were liable to punishment for 
offenses committed unknowingly against the laws of Solon and 
Draco because they had been ignorant of these laws. It was 
decided therefore to subject the whole body of laws toa careful 
scrutiny and to set up in the Stoa those laws which were finally 
passed and accepted. The psephisma of Tisamenus which 
appears in the text of Andocides, making the proposals which 
Andocides refers to, may be spurious or it may be authentic. 
But it adds little to what can be inferred from Andocides’ own 
words. It appears from all this that laws which were known 
as the laws of Solon and Draco were still on record, but that 
they had sunk into disuse and were little known, and that a 
new and official code was set up, which, though it was founded 
on the earlier laws, had been subjected to a revision so 
thoroughgoing that it was practically a new creation. ‘Though 
the original copies of the old laws may not have been destroyed 
they could hardly be quoted thereafter as valid in legal 
disputes. 

It should now be clear what opinion we ought to hold of the 

1 The rule of the Thirty may have been as disastrous a period for the con- 


tinuity of the Athenian laws as the period of the Persian invasion itself. Cf. 
especially Schol. Aeschines i 39. 
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laws quoted by the orators of the fourth century and attributed 
to Solon or Draco. It would be rash and even absurd to main- 
tain that any one of these laws is identical with any one of the 
laws written by Solon two hundred years before.4 Indeed, the 
orators themselves were probably not deceived in this matter.” 
They attribute laws often enough to Solon and Draco, but quite 
as often they speak of ‘the lawgiver” without a name, or of “ the 
lawgivers of those times.” The name of Solon is used as the 
collective term for the legislative activity of the past,? and is 
introduced partly through the Greek desire for a personal hero, 
partly for the purpose of reénforcing the orator’s argument be- 
fore the court by the authority of the great name of the father 
of Athenian laws. 

Besides the laws which are referred to by the orators and 
those which are incorporated in the text of their speeches, a 
large number of laws attributed to Solon are to be found in 
Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius and more still may be gathered 
here and there in Greek and Roman literature. We also have 


1 The following may be noted as examples of the confusion and uncertainty 
about laws. Diogenes Laertius (i 55) quotes a law of Solon and then adds that 
Lysias attributed it to Draco. Isocrates (xii 144) says that the laws are at 
present in a state of confusion and full of inconsistencies ; it is impossible to tell 
at a glance which are serviceable and which are not. In Istros (frag. xxxv) 
there is an allusion to a law forbidding the export of figs, without any mention 
of its author; elsewhere it is attributed to Solon. Schol. Aeschines i 39 says 
that the laws of Draco and Solon were destroyed (Avuatvesdac) by the Thirty ; 
later the laws which had been lost were restored and new ones were set up. 
That even the @eouol were not a fixed and unchanging body of laws is shown by 
the ephebic oath in Pollux viii 106. 

2 Demosthenes (xviii 6) seems to have a clear idea of what Solon had done ; 
oi vouoe ous 6 TiGels EF dpx fs Ddrwv, evvous dv butv Kal Snuorikds, od pdvoy TH ypaWau 
kuplous @eTo ety eivar, GAA Kal TP Tovs Sixdfovras duwuoxévac. The act of writing 
them down was the great thing. In Demosthenes xxiv 142 we seem to have a 
definition of the laws of Solon: rov’s rod VdAwvos vduous Tovs maar Sedoxtuacpévous 
ovs of rpéyovo @Gevro. The implication is that the older laws of Athens were all 
included under the name of Solon, and that there was no real belief that they 
were all written by him, though it may have been thought that they were col- 
lected by him. 

3 In [Demosthenes] lxi 49 f. the statement is made that the laws of Solon 
are used by the greater part of the Greek world. This can only mean that the 
laws of other states were modeled upon or resembled the laws of Athens, and 
‘¢the laws of Solon ’’ means ‘‘ the ancestral laws of democratic Athens.’’ 
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the names of a number of Greek writings now lost which must 
have been monographs on the very subject of the laws.} 

From this it appears that from the fourth century B.c. the 
laws of Athens received much attention from scholars. Are we 
to suppose that they had access to any authoritative source of 
information concerning the laws of Solon himself? Is it likely 
that after the checkered career of Athenian laws during the sixth 
and fifth centuries it was possible even for scholars to discern 
the veritable laws of Solon? Unquestionably no. We may ad- 
mit that even after the revision of the code under Euclides they 
could still have consulted the earlier records on which the new 
code was founded. But this, as we have seen, would have 
brought them very little nearer the truth. A review of the laws 
discussed by Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, who must have 
drawn their information from Didymus and other earlier writers, 
is enough to convince the reader that they are not the work of 
a single lawgiver, but rather a collection of early laws dating 
from various times and springing from various conditions of 
society. That many of them were old is shown by the interest 
taken in them by the lexicographers, as well as by a passage in 
the Daitaleis of Aristophanes (fr. 222 Kock).  Lysias also 
(x 15 ff.) quotes from several laws, which he attributes to Solon, 
passages containing obsolete words whose meaning he expounds. 

It appears that the older laws in Athens were recorded on 
tables called xcvpBes and a€oves. ‘There are several descriptions 
of these objects in the ancient authors, lexicographers, and 
schohasts, but they are not consistent with one another.? Ap- 
parently no one had taken the trouble to describe them as long 
as every one knew what they were. Later some thought the 
kupBes and a£oves were identical; others distinguished them in 
various ways. It was generally agreed that an d&wv, as its 
name implies, was a contrivance which revolved on an axis, 


1 See p. 21 and the list in Sondhaus (1909). 
2 On xtpBers and d&foves see Busolt (1895, p. 290, footnote 3). 
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vertical or horizontal, so that any one consulting the inscription 
could read it through without moving from his place. Such a 
device as this would naturally have been made of wood, or it 
might even have been made of metal plates set in a wooden 
frame. But there is evidence to show that there were also re- 
volving tables of stone. 

A curious wedge-shaped fragment of marble was found in 
Athens in 1885 which some think was part of an axon (C.1.A. iv 
559). It is inscribed on two opposite faces, and though the in- 
scription is too much mutilated to yield any meaning whatever 
it is possible to see that on one face the writing read from the 
top to the bottom and on the other from the bottom to the top. 
The character of the letters serves to prove that the inscription 
belongs to the first half of the fifth century. Kumanudis! very 
plausibly conjectures that the fragment was part of a stone im- 
itation of the earlier type of wooden axones. According to his 
reconstruction, the axon was a contrivance revolving on a hori- 
zontal axis, so formed that a vertical cross-section would re- 
semble a four pointed star, thus: 


If the reader stood before this machine and turned it around as 
he read, it is easy to see why the writing should run from the 
top to the bottom on one face of each wedge and from the bot- 
tom to the top on the other. ‘This was certainly a clumsy and 
heavy contrivance in stone, and the only reason people could 
have had for making it is that they were imitating in durable 
material a familiar and convenient wooden type. 
1’E@nuepls “Apxaodoyixy, IIT (1885) 215 ff. 
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The only important conclusion from all this is a corrobora- 
tion of the claim previously made that there was no sure and 
continuous existence of the unmodified Solonian code from the 
beginning of the sixth century to the end of the fifth. When 
Aristotle says that the laws of Solon were immediately inscribed 
on the «vpBes and Plutarch says they were immediately in- 
scribed on d&oves, they were making assertions which could not 
be supported by any real evidence. Since many of the old 
Athenian laws were in Aristotle’s time still preserved on xvpBeus 
and a&oves and since the whole body of early law was attrib- 
uted to Solon, they naturally assumed that his laws had origi- 
nally been published in this way.1 Plutarch says (Sol. xxv 1) 
that fragments of doves were still preserved in his time, and 
there is no reason to doubt his statement. But it would bea 
piece of wild credulity to believe that these were fragments of 
axones on which the laws of Solon had been originally inscribed. 

The general conclusion is as follows. The laws attributed to 
Solon by the orators, by Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, and by 
other ancient writers belonged to the body of ancient Athenian 
law which was still in existence at the end of the fifth century. 


This body of law was of two centuries’ growth, and was the ~ 


creation of many minds and of many times. Incorporated in it 
were no doubt some of the laws written by Solon, though prob- 
ably in a greatly modified form. It is not only wrong to 
assume that all laws attributed to Solon are actually by his 
hand unless the contrary can be proved, but it is also rash and 
uncritical to admit the Solonian authorship of any law unless its 
authenticity can be shown by indubitable proofs. 

1 Plutarch (Sol. xix 8) quotes the exact words of the eighth law of the thir- 
teenth axon, which begins "Ariuwwyv 8001 driuor Roav mplv i Uddrwva dpfar. The 
reference to a definite axon does not prove that this is a genuine law of Solon, 
but simply that it was one of the ancient laws recorded on the axones which 
were in existence at the end of the fifth century. Even the name of Solon does 
not prove its authenticity : indeed the law reads as if it were passed at some time 


subsequent to Solon in the interest of the descendants of Athenians who had been 
disfranchised before the archonship of Solon. 


e 
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CHANGES IN WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY 
AND IN THE CALENDAR 


The principal and only direct evidence for the reforms 
which Solon is supposed to have introduced in the Athenian 
currency and in the system of weights and measures, is to be 
found in the two following passages. ! 

Const. of Ath. x: ‘These, then, would seem to be the demo- 
eratic innovations which were embraced in the Solonian code. 
Equally democratic in their nature were the cancellation of 
debts, which was effected before the legislation, and the en- 
larged standard in weights, measures, and currency, which was 
introduced afterwards. Under Solon the measures were made 
larger than the Pheidonian measures, and the mina, which had 
previously been equivalent in weight to seventy drachmae, was 
brought up to the full standard by the addition of the necessary 
thirty. The coins of early times were two-drachma pieces. 
Solon also established a system of weights in correspondence 
with the coinage, so that sixty-three minae made a talent; and 
this increase of three minae was distributed proportionately 
among the stater and other divisions of the talent.” 

Plut. Sol. xv: “Some writers, of whom Androtion is one, 
say that the welcome relief which came to the poorer classes, 
was effected, not by a cancellation of debts, but by a reduction 
in the rate of interest, and that they gave the name Seisachtheia 
to this public benefaction and to two other acts which accom- 

1 On the reform in the weights, measures, and currency, see Busolt (1895, 


pp. 262-264); Seeck (1904, p. 181); Lehmann-Haupt (1906, p. 307, footnote 2); 
De Sanctis (1912, pp. 218 ff.); Beloch (1918, pp. 338 ff.). 
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panied it, the enlargement of the standards of measurement and 
the settlement of monetary values. Previously the mina had 
consisted of seventy-three drachmae; Solon ordained that it 
should consist of one hundred. The result of this was that 
the nominal value of the coins paid in discharge of a debt re- 
mained the same, but the real value was lowered; those who 
had debts to pay were greatly benefited, while at the same time 
the creditors suffered no loss.” 

Other evidence for early Attic currency and early systems 
of weights and measures is to be derived from scattered state- 
ments in ancient literature and especially from extant coins and 
metallic weights. It will be necessary first to discover just 
what Androtion and Aristotle understood these changes to be, 
and then to inquire whether their statements are in accord 
with the knowledge which we gain from other sources. 

We observe, first of all, that there is a marked similarity be- 
tween the two passages. ‘The same words are used and the in- 
crease in the number of drachmae in a mina is described in the 
same way. It is fair to assume that Plutarch is quoting, in 
part at least, the exact words of Androtion, and that Androtion 
served as one of the sources of Aristotle. But, at the same 
time, there are striking divergences. Androtion declares that 
the reforms which he describes were an essential part of the 
Seisachtheia; Aristotle says exphcitly that they were introduced 
even later than the publication of the laws. According to 
Androtion, the number of drachmae in a mina before the change 
was 73; according to Aristotle it was 70. Androtion speaks of 
an increase only in measures; Aristotle extends the increase to 
weights and coins. Aristotle adds details which are not in Plu- 
tarch’s quotation from Androtion. The definiteness of the 
statements in both authors is sufficient to show that they were 
writing of something about which they believed they had defi- 
nite knowledge, and they are evidently writing about the same 
thing. The questions then present themselves: First, what 
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were the facts about the weights, measures, and currency which 
they are attempting to convey? Second, whence did they learn 
these facts? Third, how can we account for the differences be- 
tween the two reports? The attempt to answer these questions 
may lead us, for a moment, rather far from Solon and his poli- 
cies, but it is necessary as a preliminary to a proper under- 
standing of Solon’s part in the matter. 

How, then, could Androtion, and Aristotle after him, know 
anything about the precise nature of changes made by Solon in 
the first decade of the sixth century? We think first, as usual, 
of Solon’s own poems. But there is no trace of evidence on 
this subject in the fragments that remain, and we must confess 
that Solon would have scarcely imposed on his Muse the drudg- 
ery of describing monetary and metrological reforms. Were 
the new regulations written into the laws and inscribed on the 
Axones? Aristotle says plainly that whatever was done touch- 
ing weights, measures, and currency, was done after the codi- 
fication of the laws was complete. Where else shall we turn ? 
When these two sources fail us, we must be very cautious indeed 
about accepting the statements of the biographers. It is not 
beyond the range of possibility that there should have been 
preserved upon stone the standards of measurement employed at 
an earlier day; there may have been weights of stone or metal, 
preserved as curiosities; there were undoubtedly coins which 
had been minted two or three hundred years before Androtion’s 
time. If all of these earlher standards were regarded as pre- 
Solonian, and if the standards of Androtion’s day were regarded 
as the result of Solon’s reforms, it was easy, by simple calcula- 
tions, to determine exactly what the Solonian reforms were. 
We must conclude, then, that Androtion derived his exact 
information from an examination of the standards of weight, 
measure, and currency which prevailed in Athens and else- 
where in his own day, and of such ancient coins and weights as 
were preserved in private ownership or in temple treasures. 
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Let us now look more closely at the statements which are 
actually made about the changes. 

According to Plutarch’s quotation, the mina had first con- 
sisted of 73 drachmae and was then increased to 100 drachmae. 
Does this imply that drachmae were reduced in weight or that 
the mina was increased? Obviously the former, because An- 
drotion claimed that the change would be of advantage to 
debtors. We may, therefore, draw up the following table: 


73 old drachmae = 1 standard mina 
100 new drachmae = 1 standard mina 
60 standard minae = | standard talent 
4380 old drachmae = 1 standard talent 


Aristotle speaks of an increase in the currency. ‘This in- 
crease must be either in the unit of weight or in the number of 
coins. If Aristotle holds the same view as Androtion, he must 
mean increase in the number of coins. Later he says that one 
talent will be equal to 63 minae. But a talent of 63 minae is 
quite unheard of, and unless we are compelled to recognize such 
a talent here we should be glad to explain the matter in another 
way. Besides, Aristotle himself, in the last sentence, tacitly 
assumes that the talent contains only 60 minae. Let us assume 
then what he means is that a talent, which consists of 60 new 
minae of 100 drachmae, is equal to 63 old minae of 70 drachmae. 
This may be presented in tabular form thus: 


70 old drachmae = 1 old mina 
100 new drachmae = 1 new mina 
60 new minae = 1 standard talent 
63 old minae = 1 standard talent 
4410 old drachmae = 1 standard talent 


Now, since 1 talent = 60 x 100 or 6000 drachmae, 
we may write 
4410 old drachmae = 6000 new drachmae 
or 733 old drachmae = 100 new drachmae 
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Here, then, we have substantial agreement between the 
two reports. Only, Aristotle allows an increase in the weight 
of the mina and implies an increase in the weight of the 
talent, while Androtion confines the change to a decrease in 
the weight of the drachma.! In order to see which theory 
of the change was the correct one, let us turn to external 
evidence. 

In Greece in the sixth century there were two principal 
systems of currency, the Aeginetan and the Euboean. Coins 
of the Aeginetan standard, whether they were minted in Aegina 
or elsewhere, were in use throughout the Peloponnese, in the 
greater part of the mainland of Greece, and in the islands of the 
southern Aegean. Coins of the Euboean standard were current 
in the cities of Euboea and in their colonial domain, that is, the 
Chalcidice, Sicily, and Italy. It was formerly supposed that 
these two systems differed in the unit of weight, but that in 
both alike a talent consisted of 60 minae and a mina of 100 
drachmae. But we know now, from an inscription discovered 
at Delphi, that the Aeginetan mina consisted of 70 drachmae.? 
Furthermore, it is now fairly certain that the silver mina was of 
a fixed value throughout Greece until the time of Alexander 
and that the Aeginetan, Euboean, and other systems of currency 
differed only in the division.of the mina. We hear of Aeginetan 

‘drachmae and staters but not of Aeginetan silver minae and 
silver talents, which were identical with Euboean silver minae 
and silver talents. ‘There was an Aeginetan commercial mina 
which differed from the Aeginetan and Euboean silver mina. 
But in Athens the commercial weights were brought into corre- 
spondence with the coin weights, as Aristotle was aware. As 

1 This method of reconciling the two passages is due to De Sanctis (1912, 
pp. 222 ff.). For the general subject see Hultsch, Griechische und rémische 
Metrologie (ed. 2). ‘This contains the ancient evidence and references to modern 
works which had appeared before the date of publication. For later studies of 
the Athenian currency see Head, Historia Numorum, ed. 2, and for systems of 


weights, Pernice, Griechische Gewichte, Berlin, 1894. 
2 For further proof see Beloch (19138, p. 386). 
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the Aeginetan mina was divided into 70 drachmae, so the 
Euboean was divided into 100. 

Now it seems practically certain that both Androtion and 
Aristotle are describing a transition from the Aeginetan cur- 
rency to the Euboean. Scholars had reached this same conclu- 
sion even before the discovery of the Delphic inscription. We 
know that the permanent Attic standard, which was widely 
adopted throughout the Greek world, was the same as the Eu- 
boean. And we must conclude from the passages now before us 
that Athens in earlier times had employed the Aeginetan stand- 
ard. Aristotle seems to be correct in the figure 70, but wrong 
in the value of the mina; Androtion, conversely, gives the 
wrong figure 73, and keeps the mina at a fixed value. And yet 
they find almost the same number of drachmae in a talent. 
These irregularities have not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
The following explanation, which is offered by Beloch, is plau- 
sible. Androtion gave 734 as the number of old drachmae in a 
mina, deriving this figure from the weight of Aeginetan 
drachmae (or didrachms) current in his time or from the rate of 
exchange. Plutarch in quoting dropped the fraction. Aris- 
totle read Androtion and misunderstood him, thinking that the 
mina and talent had been increased in weight, the mina from 
734 to 100 drachmae, the talent from 60 x 73} or 4410 to 6000 
drachmae. But Aristotle knew that the Aeginetan mina was 
divided into 70, not 734 drachmae. So, in order to correct 
Androtion’s statement, he said that the mina was raised from 
70 to 100 drachmae, and the talent from 60 minae to 63 (old) 
minae. ‘This gave him the same result—a talent of 4410 old 
drachmae. 

Next Aristotle says that the coins of early times were two- 
drachma pieces. This statement is made because the standard 
Attic coin, possibly from the very beginning of coinage in 
Athens, was the tetradrachm. But does he mean that the di- 
drachm was in use before Solon’s time and that Solon introduced 
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the tetradrachm; or that the coins in use for a number of years 
after the Solonian reforms were didrachms? We cannot say. 
There are plenty of Aeginetan didrachms extant and plenty of 
Euboean didrachms. ‘There are no coins which can be definitely 
assigned to Attica earlier than the tetradrachms, and it is not 
known when coins were first struck in Attica. 

So much for the currency. What was done in the matter 
of the measures? Both Aristotle and Androtion assert that 
they were enlarged, and Aristotle adds that they were made 
larger than the Pheidonian measures (for the value of the Phei- 
donian measures, see Beloch, 1913, pp. 348, 349), which, he 
implies, were previously in use in Athens. Now concerning the 
relation between Athenian and Pheidonian measures Aristotle 
could not have been wrong, because the Pheidonian measures 
were still in use in some parts of Greece in his day, and it was 
a simple matter to compare them with the Athenian measures. 
It was formerly supposed that the Pheidonian and Aeginetan 
measures were identical; but since the Aeginetan measures 
were larger than the Athenian, they were unquestionably 
larger then the Pheidonian. Whether the Pheidonian meas- 
ures were actually in use in Athens in early times is quite 
uncertain; Aristotle probably had no means of discovering 
the truth. 

If we review the results of this discussion, we see that Solon 
was credited with the introduction into Athens of the Euboean 
custom of dividing the silver mina into 100 drachmae. He also 
established a system of commercial weights which was in corre- 
spondence with the coin weights, z.e., a market mina was iden- 
tical with a silver mina and a market talent with a silver talent. 
Larger market talents, we know, were also in use, but they too 
belonged to the same system, being equal to one and one half or 
two times the silver talent. ‘The Athenian measures, which 
were the same as the EKuboean measures, were also in corre- 
spondence with the weights, as follows: 
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1 ft. = 297 — 298 mm. 
1 medimnos = twice the cube of the ft. = 52.4 1. 
1 metretes = 14 times the cube of the ft. =39.3 1. 
1 talent (1st) =the water-weight of the cube of the ft. 
=O, 2eOe 
1 talent (2d) =the water-weight of the metretes. 
1 talent (3d) =the water-weight of the medimnos. 


Before the introduction of this complete system, we are 
told that the Athenians used the Aeginetan coinage, presumably 
the Aeginetan weights, and the Pheidonian measures. The 
change was evidently a great step forward in the direction of 
orderliness and convenience. ‘This may have been its only pur- 
pose. But there is undoubtedly something significant in the 
fact that the old order was Aeginetan and Peloponnesian, while 
the new was Euboean and Ionian. Aegina and Athens were 
inveterate enemies. Chalcis and Eretria were the friends of 
Athens. Scholars have seen, therefore, a shrewd stroke of 
policy in the change (see U. Koehler, Mitth. d. arch. Inst. X, 
1885, 151 ff.). The Chalcidice, Sicily, and Italy were under 
the Euboean influence, and Athens could extend her commerce 
to those regions far more successfully if she adopted their stand- 
ards of weight and coinage. In return for their timber and 
grain, Athens could send them oil and manufactured goods. 
These are sound reasons for the change and they are far more 
plausible than the reason which Androtion offered and which 
must have been only a guess. These reasons might have been 
in the mind of a statesman like Solon who had had experience 
in trade. But is there anything to show that they were really 
the personal reasons of an economic reformer, and not simply 
the impersonal causes which grew out of the natural economic 
development of the state ? 

It has been the habit in ancient and modern times to call 
the system of weights and measures which was in use in Athens 
throughout the great period of her history, the Solonian system. 


7 
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The psephisma of Tisamenus quoted by Andocides (Myst. 83 
Toditever Oar “AOnvaiovs Kata Ta TatpLa, vouots O€ ypHabat Tois 
Yorwvos cal wétpos kal ctaOuois) refers to the laws of Solon and 
his weights and measures. But the consideration of possible 
sources of Androtion and Aristotle showed clearly enough that 
there was nothing more tangible than tradition to connect the 
name of Solon with the changes which actually took place. It 
was evidently the Athenian practice to ascribe to Solon the 
system of weights, measures, and currency just as they ascribed 
to him any law which could not be ascribed to any one else. 
That Solon did not really do what they thought he did, seems 
likely on the following grounds: 

1. Since there was actually a change, it was inevitable that 
it should be attached to the greatest available name, just as the 
earliest coinage of Athens was attached to Theseus, and a 
system of weights and measures to Pheidon of Argos. 

2. It is much more likely that such a change should come 
about gradually, to meet new commercial needs, than that it 
should be effected with the definite purpose of bringing about a 
commercial change. 

3. There would have been no great advantage for Athens 
in changing from the Aeginetan to the Euboean system. If 
Athens was commercially at a disadvantage in competition with 
Aegina, she would have been equally at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with Chalcis and Eretria. 

4. It seems hardly lkely that Solon could by formal decree 
have effected a change from one system of weights and measures 
to another, unless the change had really been working itself out 
naturally for some time; and if this was the case, Solon de- 
serves no credit for the change. ‘There were no machines or 
dies of standard size to interfere with a natural transfer from 
one system to the other. When trade had once been established 
with countries of the Euboean domain, it required no extraor- 
dinary statesmanship to provide for the coining of money which 
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would serve the new needs. ‘The thing could be done on the 
motion of one man as well as another. The only effective form 
of arbitrary action would have been the actual issue of coins of 
the new standard. But there is no certainty that any coins of 
any kind were minted in Athens till after Solon’s time. 

On these grounds it must be concluded that the Solonian 
authorship of the reforms in the system of weights, measures, 
and currency is far too uncertain to justify us in letting it 
weigh in the balance in our judgment of the man and his career. 

The Solonian authorship of the changes attributed to him by 
Aristotle has already been looked upon with suspicion by Otto 
Seeck. But his discussion includes much that is fanciful, with 
unjustified assumptions leading to unjustified conclusions. 

Plutarch attributes to Solon certain changes in the Athenian 
calendar. ‘Observing,’ he says (Sol. xxv, Perrin’s transla- 
tion), “the irregularity of the month, and that the motion of the 
moon does not always coincide with the rising and setting of the 
sun, but that often she overtakes and passes the sun on the same 
day, he ordered that day to be called the Old and New, assigning 
the portion of it which preceded the conjunction to the expiring 
month, and the remaining portion to the month that was just be- 
ginning.... After the twentieth he did not count the days by 
adding them to twenty, but by subtracting them from thirty, on 
a descending scale, ike the waning of the moon.” This is ob- 
viously an invention to explain the two features of the calendar 
which arementioned. Such things as these would not have found 
a place in any record, and there is no way, so far as we can see, by 
which Plutarch or his sources could have actually known that 
Solon made such innovations. The peculiarities, for which an 
origin was sought, were more likely the result of popular habit. 
The attribution of them to Solon may rest entirely on the 
fooling of Pheidippides in the Clouds of Aristophanes (1187 ff. ), 
who claims that the &n «al véa was devised by Solon asa popu- 
lar measure to provide a respite for men who were threatened 
with a lawsuit. 


APPENDIX 6 
TRAVELS 


The evidence for Solon’s travels is as follows: (1) that he 
went abroad after his archonship: Herodotus i 29; Const. of 
Ath. xi, xiii; Plut. Sol. xxv; (2) that he went abroad because 
of the threatened tyranny of Pisistratus: Diog. Laert. i 50; 
Schol. Plat. Rep. x 599e; Schol. Dem. xlv 64; (8) that he 
visited Hgypt: Herodotus 1 29; Plat. Zim. 21e; Const. of Ath. 
xi; Plut. Sol. xxvi; Plut. de Js. et Os. 10,354e; Diog. Laert. 
i150; Schol. Plat.loc. cit. Cyprus: Herodotus v 113; Plut. Sol. 
xxvl; Diog. Laert. i 50; Schol. Plat. loc. cit.; Schol. Dem. 
loc. cit. Cilicia: Diog. Laert.i 51; Schol. Plat. doe. ctt.; Schol. 
Dem. loc. cit. Miletus: Plut. Sol. vi. Sardis: Herodotus i 29; 
Diodorus ix 2, 26; Plut. So/. xxvii; Plut. guomodo adulator 15, 
58e; Diog. Laert. 150; Schol. Plat. loc. eit. 


Did he go abroad at all? 


It is a familar fact that foreign travel is often included in 
the ancient biographies of distinguished men, and that by this 
means meetings and interviews with distinguished foreigners 
were explained. One is inclined to suspect, therefore, that the 
travels of Solon were invented, partly for their own sake, 
partly to account for the interviews with Croesus and Thales. 
Consequently evidence from his own poems, direct or indirect, 
must be sought. | 

1. Aristotle’s words in Const. of Ath. xi sound as if they were 
a paraphrase of statements made by Solon himself: “he went 
to Egypt, partly for the purpose of trade, partly for sight- 
seeing, saying that he would not return for ten years, and giv- 
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ing as his reason his belief that it was not right for him to stay 
and explain his laws, but that every one should do what was 
prescribed.” Other reasons are added by Aristotle which he 
manifestly gathered from Solon’s own writings. It is not im- 
probable, therefore, that Solon wrote a poem in which he dealt 
with the conditions in Athens following his legislation and 
announced his determination to go abroad for ten years, for 
business and pleasure, and in particular to visit Egypt. There 
is nothing to prove the existence of such a poem. These several 
features had appeared previously in Herodotus, viz., an absence 
of ten years, sight-seeing as a motive, Egypt as a destination. 
The motive of trade is added by Aristotle with some emphasis, 
as if he had read Herodotus’ words and felt that they were 
inadequate as a description of the occupations of Solon during 
his travels. The three features supplied by Herodotus might 
well be inventions: the number ten agrees with the number of 
years during which, according to Herodotus, the laws were to 
remain in force; sight-seeing is an easily invented motive for 
travel in the case of one of the Wise Men; Egypt was the 
place to which all wise men resorted. ‘The whole case, there- 
fore, hangs on the accuracy of Aristotle’s words, “saying that 
he would not return for ten years”: either this statement was 
found in a poem, or it was inferred from the tradition. This 
path, therefore, does not bring us to any sure evidence. 

2. Plutarch states that Solon went to Egypt and “spent 
some time, as he himself says, ‘at the outpouring of the Nile, 
hard by the Canobic shore.’” Does this mean that Solon said 
he spent some time in Egypt? Or is it Plutarch who says that 
he spent some time in a place which somewhere in his poems he 
describes in the words quoted? A literal interpretation of 
Plutarch’s statement supports the former; but we cannot be 
sure that he did not mean the latter. If the first alternative is 
the true one, it would appear that Plutarch is quoting from a 
poem written after the visit to Egypt, and in that case it could | 
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not be the poem which might have served as the source for 
Aristotle, unless Aristotle too derived his information from a 
poem written after Solon’s visit to Egypt and not from one 
written before. Now since Solon might easily have written 
the line which Plutarch quotes without ever having left Athens, 
we are again left without any sure evidence. 

3. Herodotus states that Solon visited Philocyprus in Cyprus 
and that in an elegiac poem (€v ézreou) he spoke in the highest 
terms of that prince. Here we have a definite reference to a 
poem by Solon. Can we believe that Herodotus learned of the 
visit to Cyprus in this poem? Let us turn to Plutarch’s ac- 
count of the matter. After describing what Solon is supposed 
to have done in Cyprus, Plutarch continues: “Solon himself 
makes mention of this consolidation. In his elegies, namely, he 
addresses Philocyprus, and says,” —here follows xxv. It can 
hardly be doubted that this quotation is a portion, probably the 
close, of the very poem referred to by Herodotus. Without 
the evidence of Herodotus, we might be tempted to think that 
Plutarch’s quotation was a forgery based on the legend of a 
visit to the town of Soli in Cyprus. But with the mutual cor- 
roboration of Herodotus and Plutarch, we may safely assert 
that Solon visited Cyprus at any rate. 

The question, then, whether Solon went abroad at all, must 
be answered in the affirmative. 


Where did he go? 


Since the fact of his travels has been established, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that the literal interpretation of Plutarch’s 
statement which was quoted above should be accepted: Solon 
himself said that he spent some time in Egypt. That he went 
to Egypt before he went to Cyprus, is probable from the fact 
that in xxv he seems to contemplate a direct return to Athens. 
Herodotus says that Solon visited the court of Amasis in Egypt. 
But this is chronologically quite improbable since the reign of 
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Amasis fell between 569 and 525, and Solon was almost cer- 
tainly at-home again in Athens before the beginning of his 
reign. In ii 177 Herodotus says that Solon derived his law 
against idleness from a law of Amasis. 

It has been shown that he went to Cyprus. Here, accord- 
ing to Plutarch (Sol. xxvi), he persuaded Philocyprus to move 
his city from an unfavorable location on a height to a more ad- 
vantageous situation in the plain, and assisted him in the 
reorganization of the city. Out of gratitude to Solon, Philo- 
cyprus changed the name of the city from Aipeia to Soli. 
Where could Plutarch have learned these facts? Either from 
Solon’s poem or from the record of some Cyprian tradition. He 
himself quotes the fragment of Solon’s poem as evidence for 
Solon’s reorganization of the city (ovvoixicpes); but the only 
thing in the way of evidence afforded by the poem is the word 
oixia wos itself, which does not necessarily imply a reorganization 
of the city under Solon’s guidance. If, therefore, Plutarch had 
the whole poem before him, it is fair to conclude that he could 
find no better evidence than the passage he quotes. He may, 
of course, have simply copied the fragment from his source; 
but it is more than likely that the quotation was made in the 
source for the same purpose. It is more than likely, then, 
that there was no real evidence for Plutarch’s statements in the 
poem itself. That a Cyprian tradition is at the bottom of 
the thing is indicated by Plutarch’s preliminary statement 
that the city had been founded by Demophon, the son of 
Theseus. It looks as if an account of the «7éovs of the city, of 
the familiar type, lay at the back of the whole story. If there 
had been any interesting information in the poem, it would have 
been natural for Herodotus to mention it in the passage where 
he alludes to the poem. If the story depends on a Cyprian 
tradition, we cannot accept it as true. It may, indeed, be true; 
but it is too easy to see how a tradition like this could have 
originated without any real foundation in truth, for us to accept 
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it as genuinely historical. The nucleus of the tradition may be 
found in the following. (1) The similarity between the name 
of Solon and the name of the city of Soli. It cannot be sup- 
posed that the city was actually named for Solon any more than 
Soli in Cilicia; the name would not take this form but would 
probably be Soloneia. Furthermore, Solon refers to the people 
of Soli, the Yercor, in a way which would be a little unbecoming 
if the city had just been named for him. (2) The existence of 
the name Soli and the name Aipeia side by side for the same com- 
munity. Aipeia was attached to an old abandoned settlement 
on the hill and may have been a Greek translation of an earlier 
Semitic name. (3) Solon’s fame as an administrator and legis- 
lator. (4) The record in Solon’s own poem of his actual visit 
to Philocyprus. The tradition, therefore, is untrustworthy ; and 
the poem probably conveyed no definite information. 

All that we can safely infer from the poem and from He- 
rodotus and Plutarch is that Solon sojourned for some time 
with Philocyprus, the young king of Soh, in Cyprus, and that a 
warm mutual regard grew up between them. Considering So- 
lon’s recent legislation and his hatred of the tyranny, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he would not have admired Philo- 
cyprus if he had not found him an enlightened and high-minded 
ruler, and he may have done something to strengthen him in his 
policy of justice and benevolence. | 

The reports of his visits to Soli in Cilicia, to Miletus and to 
Sardis may be definitely rejected as legendary. The visit to Cili- 
cia was invented because of the similarity between the name of 
Solon and the name of the city; the visit to Miletus was invented 
for the sake of the interview with Thales, which has no historical 
foundation; and the visit to Sardis was invented in order to 
bring about the interview with Croesus which is equally 
apocryphal. Of course it cannot be denied that Solon may 
have visited all these places; indeed a visit to Miletus would 
have been most natural. But we have no real knowledge of it. 
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When did he go abroad ? 


There are three possibilities: before his archonship, when 
he was engaged in trade; within a year or two after his ar- 
chonship; or just before the establishment of the tyranny of 
Pisistratus. 

1. Herodotus states that the son of Philocyprus perished 
in battle against the Persians in 498 B.c. Supposing he was 
as old as sixty at this time, he must have been born not earler 
than 558. If the father was as old as sixty at the time of the 
son’s birth, he would have been born in 618. He must have 
been at least 25 at the time of Solon’s visit, which would then 
have occurred in 593 at the very earliest. Since extreme figures 
have been employed in this calculation, it is safe to say that the 
visit must have taken place after the archonship. This disposes 
of the first of the three possibilities. 

2. Now if Solon had left Athens just before the establish- 
ment of the tyranny of Pisistratus, he must have been a very 
old man. In the few years of life remaining to him, it is not. 
likely that he could have been so far reconciled to Pisistratus 
as to speak cheerfully of a happy return to his fatherland. Yet 
this is just what he does in xxv. The late date is probably to 
be rejected : it may have originated in the legend of Solon’s 
death and burial in Cyprus, which is practically contradicted by 
the poem; in the belief that Solon, the stout opponent of 
tyrants, must have been hated by Pisistratus ; and in the effort 
to remove the chronological impossibility of the interview with 
Croesus, which was recognized before Plutarch. 

We must conclude, therefore, that Solon’s travels fell early 
in the interval between his archonship and the accession of 
Pisistratus. 


APPENDIX 7 
RELATIONS WITH PISISTRATUS 


The evidence upon which we are to determine the character 
of the relations between Solon and Pisistratus is as follows: 
Arist. Const. of Ath. xiv; Diodorus ix 4, ix 20, xix 1; Plut. 
Sol. xxix f., an sent 21, 794f.; Diog. Laert. i 49 ff.; Aelian 
V. H. viii 16; Aul. Gell. xvii 21,4; Schol. Plat. Rep. x 599 e; 
Schol. Dem. xlv 64. 

Certain features in these several accounts are manifestly 
legendary. Suchisthe story of Solon’s claim to be wiser than 
some and braver than others; the story that he put on his full 
armor, or placed his arms before his door, and either called upon 
his fellow-citizens to join him in the defense of their liberties 
or at least proclaimed that he had himself done his utmost; the 
story, in its various forms, of Solon’s reply when Pisistratus asked 
him what gave him confidence to oppose his plans; the story 
that Solon compared the machinations of Pisistratus with the 
wiles of Odysseus; the “famous saying” that it would have 
been easier for the Athenians to prevent the tyranny while it 
was in preparation, but now it was a greater and more glorious 
task to uproot and destroy it when it was already full grown. 
These things cannot be accepted as historical, because it is alto- 
gether improbable that they should have been recorded in 
Solon’s poems. 

What remains in the ancient accounts? That Solon op- 
posed the request of Pisistratus for a bodyguard; that he tried 
to turn Pisistratus from his purposes; that he tried to persuade 
the people to overthrow the tyrant before he became strong; 
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that in the end Pisistratus treated Solon with consideration and 
made him his counselor. The last of these statements could 
hardly have been based upon a poem; it was probably a con- 
clusion drawn from the well-known mildness of Pisistratus’ 
rule, his preservation of the established laws, and the absence of 
any tradition that he had treated Solon harshly. The other 
statements may have rested upon some real evidence. But it 
should be observed that they could easily be invented on the 
basis of the poems in which in general terms Solon had pro- 
claimed the insidious dangers of tyranny, and of Solon’s well- 
known hatred of the tyrannical form of government. 

There is practical unanimity among the ancient authors that 
xili and xiv (see the Testimonia for these fragments) were 
concerned with the tyranny of Pisistratus, and that xiii was 
written before, and xiv after, his usurpation. 

If we accept the form in which these poems are given by 
Diodorus (as we are justified in doing), we observe, in the first 
place, that there is nothing to show whether each of these poems 
is complete in itself or whether they were parts of longer poems. 
In the poems as we have them there is no allusion to Pisistratus. 

xlii seems to be made up entirely of general statements. 
Certainly the sentences with méXeTar, yiyvetar, and éote are 
universal in their application; ddAvTaL, évrecev (a Qnomic aorist), 
and yp7 sound as if they too were universal. If ézrecev were a 
normal narrative aorist, the sentence would mean that Athens 
was already in the power of a tyrant; but all the authors hold 
that this was written before the tyranny; therefore they at 
any rate must have taken érecev as a gnomic aorist. Further- 
more, the emphasis in the sentence manifestly lies in evs povap- 
you... dovroctvvnv, whereas if évrecey were particular, the 
emphasis should be on adpefm7. The poem must have been 
written at a moment when certain men in the city were acquir- 
ing undue power and influence, and the people, blind to the 
danger threatening their own freedom and moved by admiration 
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for the men in whom the danger lay, were even disposed to in- 
crease their power. When did this danger threaten? Certainly 
not before Solon’s archonship, because then the people had no 
freedom which could be imperiled. The poem must refer, 
therefore, to conditions subsequent to the archonship; but 
there is nothing to justify us in being more precise. 

From xiv we learn that the people have already been de- 
prived of some measure of freedom by the men whom they have 
themselves raised to power. ‘This result is due to their own 
blindness towards the machinations of these ambitious men. 
The plural rovrovs is significant. This could hardly have been 
used if Pisistratus had already made himself sole master of 
Athens. ‘The men referred to must have been unscrupulous 
demagogues, but more than this we cannot say.) 

Xlii sounds as if it were written at an earlier stage in the 
development of Athenian politics than xiv; but at the same 
time it must be admitted that xiii could easily form a part of 
the poem containing xiv. Verses 5-8 of xiv are as general in 
their intention as the whole of xiii. It should be remembered, 
moreover, that Plutarch quotes verses 5-7 of xiv for the period 
before the usurpation. 

There is nothing in the poems as we have them to connect 
them with the usurpation of Pisistratus. What there may 
have been in the portions which are lost or in other poems, we 
cannot tell. But the single indication offered by the plural 
rovTous is enough to make us suspicious of the judgment of the 
ancient authors. 

xxxvi shows clearly that Solon had been called mad because 
he claimed to see more than the people in general saw; and 
that he was confident of the vindication of his accuracy. This 
might well be a quotation from a poem proclaiming a threat- 


1 Beloch (19138, p. 853) refers rovrous nvéjoare piuara Sédvres to Pisistratus’ 
bodyguard. Since Solon refers to dovAoctvn as past, these lines, he says, must 
have been written after the expulsion of Pisistratus. 
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ened usurpation. It might even be a part of the poem to which 
xiii and xiv belonged, supposing they were drawn from the 
same poem. There is nothing to prove that the couplet belongs 
to this period; but Diogenes Laertius’ quotation of it here 
makes it more than probable. 

In the end we must conclude that there is no real proof of 
the traditional reports of Solon’s opposition to the usurpation 
of Pisistratus.! But we can say positively that the Athenians 
were threatened with tyranny by various men (cf. tovtous) after 
the time of Solon’s archonship and that Solon stoutly opposed 
it. It is easy to see in Aristotle’s account of the decade after 
the archonship (Const. of Ath. xiii f.) that there may well have 
been many abortive attempts at a tyranny before Pisistratus 
was finally successful. But though it may not be possible to 
connect Solon’s name and Solon’s poems with any definite 
events, the poems nevertheless reveal the mind of the man dur- 
ing these troubled years. It is impossible to say whether the 
occasion of the poems preceded or followed Solon’s travels. He 
must have remained in Athens long enough after his legislation 


1 On the relations of Solon and Pisistratus see Busolt (1895, pp. 299, 300, 
and 314, 3815). Von Stern (1913, p. 487) concludes that the statements about 
Aristion’s proposal to give Pisistratus a bodyguard of 50 men went back to the 
Attic chronicle. ‘*Der Atthidograph, der zuerst diese Angabe gebracht hat, 
muss sich dabei auf vollstandig authentisches Material gestiitzt, das Protokoll der 
Volksversammlung selbst eingesehen haben.’’ Then he asserts that there could 
have been no doubt that Solon opposed this proposal. ‘* Es ist ein geradezu 
zwingender Schluss, den ein neuer Historiker ganz ebenso machen wiirde, wie 
der alte Chronist, dass Solon bei seiner Kampfesfreudigkeit gegen diesen Antrag 
gesprochen habe. . . . Dass Solon bald nach der Begriindung dieser Herrschaft 
im Archonjahr des Hegesistratos ruhig in Athen gestorben und mit allen Ehren 
bestattet war, hat der Chronist wohl einem Beschluss tiber die Beerdigung auf 
Staatskosten entnehmen kGénnen.’’ That Aristion’s proposal may have been 
known from a stone, I admit ; that Solon opposed it is not unlikely, even at his 
advanced age ; but it is quite as likely that the incident should have been in- 
vented. The suggestion concerning the public burial merits little consideration. 
Solon’s ** Kampfesfreudigkeit ’’ is unknown to me. Von Stern’s paper is chiefly 
valuable as a study of the development of the “ solonisches Portrat.”’ 
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for the dissatisfaction to manifest itself which we learn of in 
his apologetic poems and for him to compose.these poems. This 
might have been a matter of a few months or a few years. Of 
the length of his absence we know nothing. Even if we were 
convinced that he wrote a poem in which he announced that 
he would not return for ten years, this would not justify us in 
believing that he actually did remain away for that length of 
time. 
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DEATH AND BURIAL 


According to Phanias of Eresos (ap. Plut. Sol. xxxii) Solon 
lived less than two years after the usurpation of Pisistratus ; 
the usurpation occurred in the archonship of Comeas, and Solon 
died in the archonship of Hegestratus, the successor of Comeas. 
That the death of Solon was placed in a definite archonship is 
also apparent from Const. of Ath. xvii 2, although the name of 
the archon is not given. Aelian, also, says (V. H. viii 16) that 
Solon died at an advanéed age soon after the usurpation. <Ac- 
cording to Heracleides Ponticus (ap. Plut. So/. xxxii) he lived 
for a long time after the usurpation. Diogenes Laertius (i 62) 
states that he died in Cyprus at the age of eighty. Cyprus is 
given as the place of his death also by Vet. Sol. (Westermann, 
p. 118), Schol. Plat. Rep. x 599 e, Schol. Dem. xlv 64, Suidas 
Ss. v. SoAwv, and Valerius Maximus v 8, Ext. 3. That he was 
eighty years old is also stated by Schol. Plat. loc. cit. 

Plutarch (Sol. xxxil) reports a story that his body was 
burned and his ashes scattered over the island of Salamis. He 
himself finds the story incredible; but it has the authority, he 
says, of Aristotle and other reputable writers. Diogenes Laer- 
tius (1 62) says that before his death in Cyprus, Solon had given 
directions that his bones should be carried back to Salamis and 
there burned, and that the ashes should be scattered over the 
country. ‘This is the reason, he continues, why Cratinus in his. 
comedy called Xe/pwves puts into Solon’s mouth the words : 


> Me Ten! x A e \ > a / 
OK O€ VacOY, aS bev AVOP@Tr@V AdrYoS, 
€oTrapmévos Kata Tacav Atavtos oN. 
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Aristides xlvi 172 (vol. 2, p. 230 Dindorf) alludes to the belief 
that Solon’s ashes had been scattered over Salamis and that he 
was the guardian of the island. Aelian (V. H. viii 16) states 
that Solon was buried at the public expense close by the city 
wall (7.e., of Athens) at the left of the gate as one enters, and 
that his grave was surrounded with a wall. Valerius Maximus 
(d. c.) says that Solon spent his old age in Cyprus and was not 
even buried in his native land, implying that he was buried in 
Cyprus; and he gives an anecdote of Solon’s deathbed of which 
nothing need be said (viii 7, ext. 14). 

We have found reason to believe that Solon visited Cyprus 
soon after his archonship, and in xxv he announced his return 
to Athens. It is probable therefore that the tradition of his 
death in Cyprus is to be rejected, together with the erroneous 
tradition that he went to Cyprus at the time of the usurpation of 
Pisistratus. It has been suggested that the date of his travels was 
pushed forward in order to provide chronological justification 
fo the interview with Croesus; and it is also suggested that the 
tradition of his death and burial in Cyprus may have originated 
in the belief that he was in some sort the founder of Soli and in 
the desire of the people of Soli to have his bones buried in their 
land. 

The legend of the scattering of the ashes over Salamis is at 
least as old as the middle of the fifth century B.c. (Cratinus). 
Its significance as a legend has been discussed above ; but we 
cannot admit that it is more than legend. If, however, this 
legend was known in the fifth century, it seems unlikely that 
at the same time a grave by the walls of Athens should have 
been recognized as Solon’s grave (Aelian). This grave must 
have been later identified, rightly or wrongly, as Solon’s resting- 
place. 

Is any special authority to be attached to the statement of 
Phanias of Eresos because he assigns the death of Solon to a 
definite archonship? ‘There may have been some documentary 
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record of this fact, in the form of a grave inscription or an in- 
scription on a statue. But it is perhaps more likely that gen- 
eral considerations led writers to conclude that Solon could not 
have lived long after the date of Pisistratus’ usurpation, and 
therefore to assign his death to the very next year. We must 
conclude that the date of his death and his age at death cannot 
be exactly determined. At any rate no event in his life is 
recorded which can be placed later than the year of Pisistratus’ 
usurpation, which is variously fixed at 561-60 and 560-59. 

Towards the end of the fifth century a statue of Solon was 
set up in the market place of Salamis (Aeschines i 25 f.; Dem. 
xix 251). Aelan (V. H. viii 16) says that a bronze statue was 
set up in the market place, presumably the market place of 
Athens; and Pausanias (i 16, 1) saw a bronze statue of Solon 
in front of the Stoa Poicile. 
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